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Furnaces For Heat Treating 





This Completely Automatic EF Furnace Equipment 


Heat Treats Shells - - - Scale-Free 











= | Shell forgings are pushed thru the hardening and 
a ae tempering furnaces in parallel rows in protective 
a | ae. atmosphere-filled conveying tubes. An automatic 

-. —~ i) quenching equipment (shown at left) is located be- 


tween the furnaces. The shells are quenched without 
coming in contact with air, automatically reversed 
and charged into the tempering furnace. 

— =e ~<a | This installation is gas-fired and is equipped with 


ten conveying tubes. -Another similar installation 
with 15 conveying tubes has also just been completed. 





This is one of a number of outstanding furnace 
—e installations we have made for the production heat 
et treatment of various sizes of shells and for other defense 
products including machine gun clips, cartridge cases, 
aircraft and tank parts, gun and ammunition com- 

ponents, etc. 


Continuous automatic quenching equipment. The shells are quenched Send for printed matter showing this 
without coming in contact with air, automatically reversed and other interesting installations. 
and charged into the tempering furnace at right. 


Submit your furnace problems to EF Engineers 


The Electric Furnace Co., Salem, Ohio 


Gas Fired, Oil Fired, and Electric Furnaces—For Any Product, Process or Production 
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HIGHLIGHTING 
THIS ISSUE OF 


STEEL 


@ AMERICAN “psychology” was in full bloom 
last week—that inclination to swing from one 
extreme to another on national issues. With 
it, there was an interesting demonstration of the 
American spirit of fair play—democracy. Re- 
taliating, after months of provocative action by 
radical labor leaders, the House (p. 38) within a 
few hours, and virtually without debate, cracked 
down on them—so harshly, in fact, that it im- 
mediately caused a reaction—a call for a cool- 
ing off period for Congress—common sense (p. 
56), and a workable law. Revenge won’t do... . 
Congress of Industry in New York (p. 29) again 
urged centering defense responsibility on one 
man, proposed a plan to minimize disruption of 
business. 


o ° ¢ 


Zinc production in 1943, when additional pro- 
duction units now building or projected are com- 
pleted, will be adequate for requirements (p. 42). 
For 1942, however, the esti- 
mated shortage will be 30,000 
tons. ... Steel plates now 
are under a complete alloca- 
tion system (p. 41), and none 
can be produced, delivered or accepted except 
in accordance with the orders of the priorities 
director. . . . Machinery production in 1941 is 
expected (p. 43) to reach an all-time peak of 
eleven billion dollars. . . . Ratings on materials 
entering into the construction and repair of 
certain types freight cars and locomotives (p. 
40) have been extended. . . . Railroad represen- 
tatives will discuss (p. 55) next year’s materials 
needs with OPM authorities this week. 


Plates Now 
Allocated 


e ° ° 


Production of 37,200 tanks called for under the 
new “Victory” program (p. 55) will require half 
of the country’s electric steel output next year. 

. . All restrictions on the 
production of heavy truck 
trailers have been removed 
(p. 33). ... Buyers of high 
speed tool steels will be asked 
(p. 40) to accept 75 per cent molybdenum 
type and not more than 25 per cent of the 
tungsten type. ... New farm machinery pro- 


Tin Plate 
For S. America 
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ducers have been assigned (p. 40) a rating of 
A-8. Previously they held the highest civilian 
rating, B-1.... SPAB will make 218,600 tons 
of tin plate (p. 38) available to Latin America. 
. . . American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
(p. 32) discusses what to do now in order to 
prevent post-war unemployment. ... Despite 
the coal strike, daily average pig iron production 
(p. 53) increased slightly in November. 
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Internal ballistics, or what happens before the 
projectile leaves the gun barrel, is the subject 
of Professor Macconochie’s forty-first article (p. 
61) on ordnance and its pro- 
duction. .. . L. J. Mahlmeis- 
ter explains (p. 64) how the 
multiple automatic gaging of 
shell bodies permits one op- 
erator with a single setup to do the same work 
formerly handled with 16 or more individual 
fixed gages, yet maintaining accuracy of gaging 
within 0.00001-inch. . . . Dr. R. W. Mitchell be- 
gins a series on metal cleaning and ordnance pro- 
duction by explaining (p. 90) some of the im- 
portant factors involved in any metal cleaning 
work. .. . C. L. Harrel describes (p. 104) use 
of steel castings in defense. 


Automatic 
Shell Gaging 


G. P. Astrom details (p. 82) the drastic 
changes that have been made in design of steel 
plant cars for handling cinder, molten iron and 
ingot molds. He aiso dis- 
cusses application of various 
features of different types. . 

. The use of shovel-scoop 
power trucks and  pailets 
moved by fork truck (p. 76) have been instru- 
mental in cutting materials handling costs and 
eliminating bottlenecks incident to an expanding 
business. . . . Frank F. Branch describes (p. 72) 
various operations in fabricating steel trailer 
wheels. ... F. T. Van Syckel gives (p. 97) 
much information on designs for silver-alloy 
brazing, describes types of joints, production set- 
ups. 


Joint Designs 
For Brazing 
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THESE TANKS... 


of Inland Steel—are Bete ee 
giso Vital for Defense Heese ioe 


Two 25,000 -bbl. pressure tanks built of Inland Steel 
in service at a powder plant. 








Combat tanks are, of course, a vital necessity for modern war- 
fare. But they are not the only tanks. There are others — 
tanks which will never cross a battlefield, nor be featured in 
the headlines, or in picture magazines. These tanks are also 
vital for America’s defense. 

Filled with gasoline or oil at our off-shore bases, carrying the 
water supply high above ground at army camps, bearing im- 
portant chemical solutions at scores of new defense plants — 
thousands of these tanks are playing their nonspectacular but 


essential part in our country’s great defense program. 


For their construction, Inland is regularly producing large 
tonnages of plates and other steel products. Just as for 
bomber plants—and ships—and shells— and countless other 


defense requirements, Inland is bending every effort to de- a ila ia eat =e 
Acid for the production of explosives is stored in 
“ai ‘ ce NaN these tanks at an Army Ordnance Works. Inland 
National Defense is Inland’s No. 1 Job! Steel was used for their construction. 


liver steel for these tanks when and where it is needed. For 





38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago * Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, New York 


More Careful Distribution of Materials 


To Save Small Business Urged 


e 


Congress of Industry recommends: Single agency to 


plan defense production; revision of labor laws; 


cessation of hoarding; 


guards 


against 


inflation; 


preparations to meet post-war conditions 


NEW YORK 
@ SINGLE agency with a single 
head having full power to supervise 
and guide the defense program was 
recommended in the platform adopt- 
ed by the Congress of American In- 
dustry, held here last week under 
auspices of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. Such an agency, 
it was suggested, should plan de- 
fense production in such a way as 
to cause as little hardship as pos- 
sible to nondefense industries. 

“Many of our smaller companies 
are now being forced out of business 
because they cannot get materials,” 
the document stated. “Much of this 
is unnecessary. They could be saved 
by a more careful distribution of 
available supplies. These companies 
are vital to our future. The jobs of 
millions, not only at present, but in 
the postwar period as well, depend 
upon their survival. Their destruc- 
tion would wreck our whole eco- 
nomic system.” 

The agency should see to it that 
neither business nor government 
hoards goods. With an orderly flow 
of production and sensible buying 
there is reason to believe that many 
threatened shortages will not occur. 

Platform outlined ways and means 
of changing the labor laws, of guard- 
ing against inflation, of devising a 
sound system of taxation, and con- 
cluded with recommendations as to 
how to prepare to meet postwar con- 
ditions. Individual companies were 
advised to develop new and improved 
products and designs, keep in as 
good financial health as_ possible, 
avoid plant expansion where pos- 
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sible, avoid excess inventories, keep 
costs and prices down, maintain as 
regular employment as_ possible, 
prepare plans for re-training work- 
ers released from the Army and 
from defense industries, employ and 
train young men directly out of 
school so as to help build up the 
long-term productive force of the 
country. 

There is no doubt that apathy as 
to defense production exists to some 
extent, said Ernest T. Weir, chair- 
man, National Steel Corp., and he 
declared the chief reason is this 
country’s administration. Its leader- 
ship is not of a sacrificial type, so 
that it does not inspire a spirit of 
sacrifice. 


Government “Hasn’t Been Fair” 


“The administration has not been 
fair and frank with industry or the 
people,” charged Mr. Weir. “So far, 
its moral leadership has consisted 
mainly of attempts to scare the 
country into a super-effort and of 
exhortations to sacrifice and unite. 

“Yet the administration refuses io 
sacrifice one whit of politics, power, 
or reform. It tells industry to keep 
prices down, but, for political rea- 
sons, it does nothing to keep wages 
in line and increases the prices of 
farm products. 

“The administration asks’ the 
people to sacrifice a large part of 
their income in taxes and increased 
costs of living while it wastes huge 
sums in both defense and nondefense 
spending. 

“It asks people to save money to 
prevent inflation, yet creates the 


main cause of inflation by constantly 
increasing the federal debt. On the 
grounds of scarcity, it so restricts 
the use of certain materials that 
many manufacturers find it difficult 
to stay in business; yet the adminis- 
tration helps create scarcity by buy- 
ing now materials it may not use for 
several years. 

“The administration tells industry 
to concentrate on the job of making 
defense material, but it allows in- 
dustry to be harassed by bureaus, 
boards and departments, on mat- 
ters that have no bearing on defense. 

“Tt demands the utmost produc- 
tion but refuses to allow relaxation 
of the wages and hours law to permit 
greater efficiency in the use of work- 
ing forces and also cut down the 
costs of production to the govern- 
ment and, therefore, to the people. 
In the interest of the national 
emergency, the administration de- 
mands that industry expand, regard- 
less of any harmful effects such a 
course may have; but it encourages 
and assists union bosses in their ex- 
ploitation of the same _ national 
emergency to strengthen and extend 
their grip on both employers and 
workers. While calling for a top- 
notch production job, the adminis- 
tration refuses to delegate the work 
of co-ordination and administration 
to men who know their way around 
industry, but keeps these powers in 
the hands of the same New Dealers 
who have flopped on every adminis- 
trative job... 

“Industrial management distrusts 
the administration’s eagerness to 
reach for more and greater control 
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over economic processes, and its re- 
luctance to see time or other limits 
imposed on those controls... 

“Another impediment to unity in 
the national emergency is lack of 
public understanding of the national 
objective. That lack is not the fault 
of the public, but of its leadership. 
Certainly, in the American Revolu- 
tion, the people knew what the shoot- 
ing was about. In the Civil War, both 
sides knew what they were fighting 
against and for. In every American 
War, there has been a clearly de- 
fined American objective. This time, 
we know we are fighting against 
Hitlerism. But what are we fighting 
for? The explanations thus far have 
produced confusion rather than un- 
derstanding... 

“IT direct your attention to the cap- 
tive coal mine strike and the circum- 
stances that preceded it. For many 
weeks, the administration squirmed 
and fiddled around trying to find 
some easy way out of a self-imposed 
dilemma when John L. Lewis made 
his brazen demand for a closed shop 
in the coal mines. The chairman of 
the mediation board indicated a 
number of times that he would favor 
giving this union boss his closed 
shop were it not for the repercus- 
sions of such a gift on the rest of 
industry. Why give such a labor 
monopoly? Because, it was said, only 
5S per cent of the miners were not 
already members of the union. 

“Even after Lewis had thumbed 
his nose at the government of the 
United States by calling his strike, 
the President still sought a way out 
by suggesting that he, the President, 
would write a letter to each of the 
5 per cent of nonunion members, 
asking him to join John Lewis’ union 
as a national service. After two pro- 





William P. Witherow 
President, Blaw-Knox Co., elected presi- 
dent of National Association of Manufac- 

turers 


nouncements from a board that in- 
dustry had been required to accept 
as a final authority; after a series 
of Presidential pleading letters, and 
after a strike, the President finally 
won Lewis’ agreement to arbitra- 
tion. 

“IT would like to call your atten- 
tion to the personnel of the Arbitra- 
tion Board. The chairman, who 
also is the public representative, is 
an employe of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. 
tached from the department to serve 
on the Arbitration Board and when 
the board makes its decision, he will 
go back on his regular job. 

“This is the man who will un- 
doubtedly cast the deciding vote. 
Is the decision of such a man likely 
to be independent and impartial, or 
is it more likely to reflect the 
wishes of the administration?” 


Double Defense Output, Urges Nelson 


Donald M. Nelson, SPAB’s execu- 
tive director, told the manufac- 
turers: “We are today making mili- 
tary expenditures at a rate of ap- 
proximately one and three-quarter 
billion dollars a month. 

“Yet it unfortunately remains true 
that production at that rate won't 
beat Hitler. It won’t even keep Hitler 
from beating everybody else. I be- 
lieve that at the very least that pro- 
duction volume must be doubled. 

“While much of the job of stimu- 
lating production must come out of 
government action, there is a great 
deal that industry can do. Individual 
manufacturers are under the obliga- 
tion of doing all they can to make 
sure that their productive facilities 
remain in operation. Where mate- 
rials are scarce and the govern- 
ment has tried to do its best for 
them, individual manufacturers are 
expected to search out all possible 
sources of supply; they must 
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examine every possibility of fitting 
into defense production; they must 
explore all the possibilities of sub- 
stitute materials. If they cannot con- 
tinue their old product, they must 
look for other products which con- 
sumers want and which they can 
manufacture. 

“If you’re in a jam, the only 
sensible thing to do is to go out and 
wear out a little shoe leather trying 
to get some of those orders—from 
the Army and Navy, and prime con- 
tractors. 

“T believe that in our present 
emergency it is up to the big fellow 
to help the little fellow. There are a 
good many ways in which he can do 
that. The most obvious is through 
subcontracting. 

“A large corporation holding large 
prime contracts under the defense 
program has in its possession a huge 
amount of this aid-to-small-business 
which we talk about so much these 


He was de- 





days. Should that large corporation 
wait for an act of Congress, a direc- 
tive from the Secretary of War or 
an order from someone in OPM be- 
fore it farms out a substantial por- 
tion of that work—or should it act 
on its own initiative in the mat- 
ter? ...I think it ought to—it must 
—make every possible use of the 
facilities which exist outside its own 
corporate walls, consistent with 
meeting of its contractual obliga- 
tions.” 

Discussing recent stoppages in de- 
fense production due to _ labor 
troubles, William S. Knudsen, OPM’s 
director general, declared: “I can’t 
for the life of me understand how 
in a time of emergency this kind of 
foolishness can go on. We have all 
kinds of work to do and then we 
stop to argue about jurisdictional 
disputes, organizational disputes and 
God knows what. Some people who 
say they are behind the defense pro- 
gram seem to be so far behind it 
that you can’t see them. When the 
house is on fire we can’t have a 
strike in the fire department and 
refer the dispute to conciliation and 
expect the fire to put itself out. If 
strikes cannot be stopped during the 
period of unlimited emergency in 
any other way, then the law ought 
to stop them.” 


Ask Labor Legislation 


Need for labor legislation was the 
subject of much discussion at the 
Congress. In his keynote address, 
Walter D. Fuller, president, Curtis 
Publishing Co., and NAM’s presi- 
dent, declared: 

“It is time for the administration’s 
compromise with labor and _ its 
afraid-to-act attitude to cease. If 
we can’t get at the heart of this 
labor mess and cure the cause let’s 
quit emphasizing any other emer- 
gency.” 

Mr. Fuller said the threat is heard 
in Washington: “Don’t force labor 
into line or you’ll have a workers’ 
revolution.” He called it “queer talk 
and a great libel on the great body 
of American workingmen who are 
so much more patriotic and law- 
abiding than their misleaders.” 

Existing laws which tie the hands 
of the Army and Navy in their pur- 
chases will be liberalized if pro- 
posed new legislation, carefully 
framed to clear away this legal 
debris and at the same time safe- 
guard the government’s interests, is 
enacted, according to Floyd B. 
Odlum, director of OPM’s Contract 
Distribution Division. This new 
legislation, drawn up by his divi- 
sion, now is before the Budget Bu- 
reau for approval before being sent 
to Congress. It will give the Navy, 
for example, greater latitude in 
placing contracts, and it will ease 
bonding requirements. As a result it 
will be easier to give defense orders 
to many manufacturers who hither- 
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to have been unable to get them. 

“We cannot win this defense with 
a land full of the corpses of little in- 
dustry,” declared Mr. Odlum. “There 
are 133,300 of these small plants... 
and before we could reach them on 
a plant-by-plant basis and decide 
which should be converted to de- 
fense and which kept in civilian pro- 
duction, thousands would die of ma- 
terial shortages. While in the midst 
of the greatest production job in 
history the nation cannot afford the 
loss of these small plants. 

“IT say we should allow these firms 
employing 20 or less enough scarce 
materials to keep them alive until 
we can reach them and find out what 





Fabricating Tanks in 
Chrysler Arsenal 


@ Rugged exteriors of 28-ton M-3 
tanks give the impression that they 
are “rough equipment”. However, 
machine work on them is exacting. 
For example, upon precision mill- 
ing of this 4000-pound cast steel 
turret depends quick, easy and pre- 
cise maneuvering of the 37-milli- 
meter antiaircraft gun to be mount- 
ed thereon 


@ Riveting plays an important role 
in assembling the heavy side plates. 
Speed in this work depends mainly 
on easy handling of massive tools. 
OEM Defense photos by Palmer 
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they are best fitted to do. We already 
know that they are fitted for civilian 
work. We know that some of them 
can be brought into defense work. 
Two per cent of the scarce material 
supply would keep them all alive for 
six months, 4 per cent for a year. 

“IT am convinced that a life-giving 
grant of materials to the very small 
concerns is essential to the mobiliza- 
tion of our maximum productive 
power. I am presently presenting 
my case on this matter to the re- 
sponsible officials and I anticipate 
a decision soon.” 

Without an effective price control 
law there will be an increase of at 
least 10 per cent in the cost of living 





before next June, warned Leon 


Henderson. 

“The house bill,” he declared, “is a 
compromise and you can’t com- 
promise with inflation. To control 
prices you must set up an adminis- 
trator with authority over all prices 

not just some of them—but setting 
up safeguards to assure business 
men that they will not be deprived 
of their legal rights. This adminis- 
trator must have authority to buy 
and to sell—so that price premiums 
can be paid to high-cost or marginal 
producers; he must have the same 
authority to buy imports at one 
price and sell at what seems to be 
the best price from the country’s 
standpoint; we already are doing 
that in certain strategic minerals 
and metals. 

“And you cannot have an effective 
price control law unless you include 
in it a federal licensing provision 
whereby the administrator is able to 
force the chiselers to behave. No 
country in the world has been able 
to control prices effectively without 
such state power.” 

“Let’s stop wasting our time in 
passing resolutions, instead, let us 
make the same intelligent approach 
in dealing with the government that 
we utilize in handling our private 
affairs,” was the advice given by 
Thomas Roy Jones, president, Ameér- 
ican Type Founders. Mr. Jones, after 
serving a number of years on the 
association’s resolution committee 
now is chairman of its committee on 
employment relations. 

Howard W. Smith, representative 
from Virginia who sponsored the 
Smith labor bill (see page 38) which 
was passed by the house last week, 
said that action is not to be regarded 

(Please turn to Page 136) 
























“Prepare To Create Jobs in Industry 


After the War,” Engineers Advised 


NEW YORK 
@ NATIONAL defense problems in 
manufacturing, management, labor, 
materials, power and transmission 
received special emphasis at the 
sixty-second annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, Hotel Astor, New York, Dec. 
1-5. Approximately 2500 attended. 

About 100 technical papers were 
presented, together with symposi- 
ums on subjects such as machine de- 
sign, metals engineering, lubrication, 
mechanical properties and materials, 
mechanical springs, furnace heat 
transmission, material handling and 
cutting materials. Special feature 
was a clinic on conservation and re- 
clamation of materials used in in- 
dustry. Sessions were devoted also 
to such overall subjects as defense 
production, work standardization, 
education and training and industrial 
marketing. 

While major emphasis was on de- 
fense, attention was also directed to 
problems likely to arise after the 
war. Speaking at the annual din- 
ner, William A. Hanley, president, 
called for “realistic thinking and 
some definite planning” for the post- 
war period. 

He stated that when the war ends 
this country will have the tremen- 
dous task of putting probably more 
than 26,000,000 workers engaged in 
defense industries back into peace- 
time employment. He said that un- 
less the government is to put 15,000,- 
000 to 20,000 000 on WPA work and 
in CCC camps, the alternative “is to 
prepare now to create jobs in pri- 
vate industry and to plan to reduce 
\government employes to a bare nec- 
essary minimum.” 


“Accumulate Needs, Money” 


The solution, he declared, lies with 
individuals to a greater degree than 
with corporations, municipalities or 
other groups. “As individuals, as 
corporations, as cities and _ states, 
and as a nation, we should reduce 
our peacetime expenditures now so 
that we can accumulate money to 
spend, and then spend it when the 
war is over. Accumulate needs and 
money now. Satisfy those needs and 
spend the money when the war 
ceases,” 

For instance, he said, if there 
could be 10,000,000 orders for new 
automobiles the first two years after 
the war it would be very helpful. He 
regarded serious attention to these 
problems as a patriotic duty if this 
country is to save its present form 
of life and avoid Fascism after the 
emergency. 

Donald M. Nelson, executive direc- 
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tor, SPAB, a featured speaker at 
the dinner, discussed the difficult 
task confronting industry and gov- 
ernment in conserving and increas- 
ing necessary materials. The present 
emergency, he said, demands a dras- 
tic change and a radical reorienta- 
tion in many production methods, 
with special emphasis on simplifica- 
tion of commodities and elimination 
of waste. 

William L. Batt, past president, 





James Wentworth Parker 


Elected president, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers 


and now active in defense councils 


‘in. Washington, presided as _ toast- 


master. 

James Wentworth Parker, vice 
president and chief engineer, Detroit 
Edison Co., Detroit, was _ elected 
president to suceed Mr. Hanley. 
Clarke F. Freeman, senior vice presi- 
dent and engineer, Manufacturers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Provi- 
dencé, R.I.; Clair B. Peck, managing 
editor, Railway Mechanical Engineer, 
New York; H. W. Winterrowd, vice 
president, Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Eddystone, Pa.; and Willis R. 
Woolrich, dean, College of Engineer- 
ing, University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex., were elected vice presidents for 
terms of two years. 


Board of Managers Elected 


Three new members elected to the 
board of managers: William G. 
Christy, Hudson county smoke abate- 
ment engineer, Jersey City, N. J.; 
H. L. Eggleston, manager of the gas 
and refining departments, Gilmore 
Oil Co., Los Angeles; and Thomas S. 
McEwan, district head of the Con- 
tract Distribution Division of OPM, 
Chicago. 

At the annual dinner Theodor von 
Karman, director, Guggenheim Lab- 





oratory, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena, Calif., was award- 
ed the ASME medal for 1941, for 
“brilliance as a teacher, his re- 
searches in elasticity and many fields 
in physics and mechanics and his dis- 
tinguished leadership in the fields of 
aerodynamics and aircraft design.” 


John C. Garand, Springfield Ar- 
mory, Springfield, Mass., received 
the Holley medal, for “invention and 
development of the semiautomatic 
rifle which bears his name.” Rich- 
ard Vynne Southwell, professor of 
engineering science, Oxford univer- 
sity, Oxford, England, was awarded 
the 1941 Worcester Reed Warner 
medal for “distinguished services in 
engineering and science through 
papers and publications in many 
fields, including aeronautics, theory 
of structures, elasticity and hydro- 
dynamics.” 


Awarded Melville Medal 


The Melville medal was awarded 
to Roger Vernon Terry, assistant 
chief engineer, Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., for his 
paper, “Development of the Auto- 
matic Adjustable-Blade-Type Propel- 
ler Turbine.” The 1941 Pi Tau Sig- 
ma award “for outstanding achieve- 
ment in mechanical engineering, par- 
ticularly in the heat transfer field,” 
was presented to Rollin Hosmer 
Norris, engineer in charge of the 
heat transfer section, General Engi- 
neering Laboratory, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Gantt gold medal for distinguished 
service in industrial management 
was awarded to Prof. Paul E. Hold- 
en, Stanford university. 


John T. Rettaliata, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, received the 
1941 Junior Award of the ASME for 
his paper, ‘“‘The Combustion Gas Tur- 
bine”; John J. Ballun, student en- 
sineer, General Electric Co., the 1941 
Charles T. Main award, for his 
naper, “The Need and Possibilities of 
Participation by Engineers in Public 
Affairs”; and G. Walker Gilmer III, 
engineer with Pan American Air- 
ways-Africa Ltd., the 1940 under- 
graduate student award for his pa- 
per, “Center of Pressure Characteris- 
tics of a Marconix Yacht Sail.” 


Five honorary memberships were 
bestowed: Clarence D. How?2, Cana- 
da’s Minister of Munitions and Sup- 
plies; Rear Admiral Samuel M. Rob- 
inson, chief, Bureau of Ships, United 
States Navy; Maj. Gen. Charles S. 
Wesson, chief of ordnance, United 
States Army; Leon P. Alford, chair- 
man, department of administrative 
engineering, New York university; 
and Aurel Stodola, former professor 
of mechanical engineering, Swiss 
Technical university, Zurich, Swit- 
zerland. Dr. Victor Nef, consul 
general for Switzerland, in New 
York, received the honor in behalf 
cf Dr. Stodola, 
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Lift Restrictions on 
Heavy Trucks, Trailers 


WASHINGTON 
@ All restrictions on production of 
truck trailers have been removed by 
the Priorities Division. 

Under Limitation Order L-l-a, as 
extended to Dec. 31, production of 
truck trailers of five tons or more 
during the period from Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 31 was limited to two-thirds of 
the output in the first half of 1941. 

Decision to exempt these heavy 
trailers from the limitation was 
reached by the Division of Civilian 
Supply because it recognized that 
trailers of this type provide the 
most economical form of commer- 
cial highway transportation, both 
from the standpoint of cost and 
amount of metal consumed in man- 
ufacture. 

Limitation Order L-l-a is accom- 
panied by Preference Rating Order 
P-54, which assigns an A-3 rating 
to materials going into the manu- 
facture of truck trailers. 

All limitation on the production 
of bodies and cabs for medium mo- 
tor trucks, which are covered by 
Limitation Order L-l-a, also have 
been removed. This restriction is 
considered unnecessary because out- 
put of bodies and cabs naturally 
will be governed by volume of 
production of the medium truck 
chassis. 


Amendments to P-56 To Help 
Small Foundries, Machine Shops 


Small foundries and machine 
shops in mining areas, as well as 
mines themselves, will benefit by 
an amendment to Preference Rating 
Order P-56. Order P-56 facilitates 
the acquisition of repair, mainte- 
nance, operating supplies by mines. 

The clause in the amendment 
which is particularly helpful to local 
enterprises is the one which assigns 
an extendible rating of A-3 to the 
acquisition of new mining machin- 
ery, and of repair parts, by a mine 
operator. This rating may be used 
by a mine, to which a serial number 
under the order has been assigned, 
to secure the machinery, and re- 
pair parts for it, listed in Schedule 
“A” attached to the order. Thus, a 
local shop may receive the benefit 
of the A-3 rating by extending it, if 
necessary, to acquire the materials 
necessary to fill orders received from 
a mine. 

Preference Rating Order P-23, 
which extended a rating of A-3 to 
the acquisition of materials enter- 
ing into mining machinery, was is- 
sued only to known manufacturers, 
and hence was not available to the 
many small businesses which will 
now be able to fill a portion of the 
mines’ requirements. This order 
(P-23) is not affected by the amend- 
ment. 
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PRODUCTION . 


last week advanced 1% points to 96% per cent. 
four declined and two were unchanged. 

















Up 


@ PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots 


Six districts advanced, 
A year ago the rate was 96% 


per cent; two years ago it was 94 per cent. 


Central eastern seaboard—Short- 
age of scrap and pig iron brought 
a drop of 3 points to 87 per cent. 

Detroit—Furnace repairs caused 
a loss of 10 points to 85 per cent, 
with a return to 95 per cent expect- 
ed this week. 


Cincinnati—Advanced 3% points 
to 91 per cent, with only two open 
hearths idle, both under repair. 


St. Louis—One interest took off 
two open hearths because of a 
strike, the rate declining 7% points 
to 86 per cent. The idle furnaces 
will be relighted this week. 

Chicago—Up *%-point to 100 per 
cent. Two companies increased, 
three decreased and one held un- 
changed. Inland Steel Co. is reduc- 
ing operations gradually because 
of scrap shortage, to cut output 10 
per cent for December. ! 

Buffalo—Despite scrap shortage 
steel mills continue at 79 per cent. 

Youngstown, O.—-Production ad- 
vanced 4 points to 92 per cent, with 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Dec.6 Change 1940 1939 
Pittsburgh 98 + 2 97 94 
Coeeeee S:. . « cee + 5 995 94 
Eastern Pa..... 87 — 3 95 88 
Youngstown ... 92 + 4 92 93 
Wheeling ..... 95 + 3 98.5 93 
Cleveland .... 96.5 + 90.5 89.5 
DURES cc .> ss TO None 93 90 
Birmingham .. 90 None 100 94 
New England... 92 — 8 75 90 
Cincinnati ..... 91 + 3.5 87 80 
St, SAE ees 86 — 7.5 87.5 83 
Dew fos. 85 10 90 96 
Average .... 96.5 + 15 965 94 





72 open hearths and three _ besse- 
mers active. Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co, lighted its relined blast 
furnace at Brier Hill, relieving its 
hot metal shortage, and Republic 
Steel Corp. put on an open hearth 
at Warren, O., which had been idle 
for lack of scrap. 

Pittsburgh—Gained 2 points to 
98 per cent as equipment repairs 
were completed, 


Wheeling—Advanced 3 points to 
95 per cent. 
New England—Removal of an 


open hearth for repair caused the 
rate to drop 8 points to 92 per 
cent. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Held steady 
at 90 per cent, pending completion 
of furnace repairs. 

Cleveland — Resumption by one 
open hearth caused an increase of 
1 ‘point to 96% per cent. 


Light Coke Ovens 


@ A battery of coke ovens recently 
installed at Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co.’s Fairfield, Ala., steel- 
works began production last week. 

The battery has 73 by-product 
ovens. Capacity will be approximate- 
ly 425,000 net tons of coke per year. 
Company now has six batteries com- 
prising 436 ovens, and its annual 
coke capacity now is approximately 
2,330,000 tons. 


Hearings on Copper Situation 
Scheduled To Start Friday 


Hearings by the SPAB on the cop- 
per situation are scheduled vo begin 
next Friday in Washington. Chester 
Davis, a member of the Defense 
Advisory Commission, will conduct 
chem. 












@ T. I. PHILLIPS has been electea 
a vice president, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Starting with the company as 
a tool maker in 1915, Mr. Phillips 
has been assistant to the president 
since February of this year. 
e 

Joseph A. Sullivan, assistant pub- 
licity manager, Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co., New York, has been pro- 
moted to advertising manager. 

a 

Gordon H. Chambers, vice presi- 
dent, Foote Mineral Co., Philadel- 
phia, recently returned from a three 
weeks’ trip to South America. 

* 

W. E. Hines, foreign freight agent 
since 1933, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co., Chicago, has 
been named general foreign freight 
agent. He will continue to make 
his headquarters in Chicago. 

+ 

E. B. Hall, chief mechanical of- 
ficer, Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co., Chicago, retired Dec. 
1 after 52 years of continuous serv- 
ice. H. P. Allstrand has been named 
Mr. Hall’s successor. 

* 

W. S. Davis Jr., since 1934 as- 
sistant sales manager, Penola Inc., 
Pittsburgh, affiliate of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, has been ap: 
pointed manager, succeeding D. Y. 
Stonaker, retired. Mr. Davis has 
also been elected a director and vice 
president. 

+ 

John H. O’Sullivan has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager, Pen- 
insular Grinding Wheel Co., Detroit. 
Mr. O’Sullivan was formerly associ- 
ated with Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica for 12 years, since 1939 being 
identified with Crucible’s Detroit of- 
fice. 

2 

F, L. Shants, Lukens Steel Co., was 
recently elected president, Steel Club 
of Philadelphia. Formerly vice 
president, Mr. Shants succeeds B. P. 
Burtis, Bethlehem Steel Co. C. A. 
Stoeckle, Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica, was elected vice president, and 
R. H. McCracken, Central Iron & 
Steel Co., was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. FF. Price Norris, Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corp., and T. J. 
Gerwig, Republic Steel Corp., were 
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T. I. Phillips 


elected directors to succeed H. E. 
Richardson, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., and J. E. Fleming, National 


Tube Co. 
S 


Walter S. Tower, president, Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute, New 
York, has been notified of his elec- 
tion as an honorary member of the 
Iron and Steel Institute of Great 
Britain. The action was taken at a 
meeting of the council and mem- 
bers of the Institute in London, 
Nov. 25. 


e 
James D. Mooney, vice president 
and a director, General Motors Corp., 
has been ordered into active service 
of the United States Navy Jan. 1. 
He has been a lieutenant com- 





J. H. O'Sullivan 





mander in the Naval Reserve since 
1937, and he will now head up the 
production engineering section of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

+ 


W. Homer Hartz, since March 4 
district co-ordinator, Contract Dis- 
tribution Division, Office of Produc- 
tion Management, Chicago, has re- 
signed to devote full time to his 
duties as president, Morden Frog 
& Crossing Works, Chicago. 

¢ 

Harvey L. Williams Jr, has 
joined Hawkins-Hamilton Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., as a sales engineer. 
His duties with Hawkins-Hamilton 
include sales engineering work in 
the Richmond territory for Coch- 
rane Corp., Hays Corp., Nash En- 
gineering Co., Northern Equipment 
Co., Detroit Stoker Co., and others. 

¢ 

Dr. Charles E. Lucke has been 
appointed consultant, Chemical Con- 
struction Corp., New York. He for- 
merly was head of the department 
of mechanical engineering at Co- 
lumbia University, and also held ad- 
visory positions with Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp. and Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co. 

s 

Allan Cunningham has_ joined 
National Smelting Co., Cleveland, 
and will handle priority matters 
for the company. The past four 
years he has been located in Wash- 
ington, since 1940 with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor, as industrial economist. He 
will continue as industrial consult- 
ant to the bureau. 

SJ 

Harry D. Bubb, chief engineer, 
Thompson Products Inec., Cleve- 
land, has been appointed director 
of engineering of both Thompson 
Products and its subsidiary, Thomp- 
son Aircraft Products Co., Euclid, 
O. Associated with the company 
since 1925, Mr. Bubb will be in di- 
rect charge of Thompson metallur- 
gical and chemical laboratories and 
co-ordinating of all engineering ac- 
iivities. 

+ 

E. L. DeGolyer, consulting pe- 
troleum engineer, Dallas, Tex., and 
deputy for conservation under the 
federal petroleum co-ordinator for 
national defense, has been awarded 
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the John Fritz medal for 1942, in 
recognition of pioneer work in the 
application of geophysical explora- 
tion to the search for oil fields. Pre- 
sentation of the award will be made 
under auspices of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers in New York, Jan. 14. 
+ 

W. R. Bean, vice president, Whit- 
ing Corp., Harvey, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Foundry Sup- 
plies Unit, Tools and Equipment 
Section, Production Division, OPM. 
He succeeds Frank G. Steinebach 
editor of The Foundry, who has 
been chief of the unit since March 1. 


* 

W. Alec Rawls, Alec Rawls 
Wrecking Co., Rocky Mount, N. C., 
has been elected president, South- 
ern chapter, Institute of Scrap Iron 
and Steel Inc. Guilford H. Glazer, 
Glazer Iron & Metal Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has been named first 
vice president; Sol Katz, Katz Bros. 
& Co, Inc., Columbia, S. C., second 
vice president; P. Koplin, George 
Paper Stock Co, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 
third vice president, and Morris 
Brenner, Brenner Iron & Metal Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer, 

The North Carolina division of 
the Southern chapter has elected 
the following officers for the com- 
ing year: Chairman, Sol Levin, Lev- 
in Bros., Burlington, N. C.; vice 
chairman, Morris Brenner, Brenner 
Iron & Metal Co., Winston-Salem; 
secretary-treasurer, Sam Lyon, 
Southern Converting Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Officers of the Capitol district 





W. R. Bean 


chapter for the coming year are: 


President, Milton Symansky, Sy- 
mansky Bros., Troy, N. Y.; vice 
president, Louis Contey, Trojan 


Scrap Iron & Metal Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
secretary, Benjamin Apple, Syman- 
sky Bros., Troy; treasurer, Joseph 
C. Klein, Albany, N. Y. 

Charles DPD. Jacobson, David J. 
Joseph Co., Houston, Tex., has been 
re-elected president, Gulf Coast 
chapter. Jake Feldman, Commercial 
Metals Co. Ltd., Dallas, Tex., has 
again been chosen vice president; 
and Joseph Blieden, Southern Iron 
& Metal Co., Beaumont, Tex., has 
been elected secretary-treasurer, 


o 
Benjamin Schwartz has been elec- 


ted president, Springfield & South- 
western Railroad Co., chartered last 
week under the laws of Illinois, to 
operate that part of the railroad, 


from Springfield to Curran, IIL, 
which formerly was part of the 
Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis 
Railway Co. Mr. Schwartz will con- 
tinue as vice president of Schiavone- 
Bonomo Corp., Jersey City, N. J. 
= 
E. R. Goss has been promoted to 
manager, El Paso, Tex., branch 
office of Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co., New York. He succeeds the 
late E. J. Coughlin. 


Metal Congress To Be 
Held in Detroit in 1942 


@ The twenty-fourth National Met- 
al Congress and Exposition will be 
held in Convention hall, Detroit, in 
the week of Oct. 12, 1942. The 
American Society for Metals, Amer- 
ican Welding Society, Wire Associa- 
tion and the Institute of Metals dl- 
vision of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, will hold their annual con- 
ventions in conjunction with the 
show, 


Steel Imports Are 
Doubled in September 


@ Steel and iron imports in Septem 
ber totaled 4230 gross tons, valued 
at $542,510, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This compares 
with 1975 tons, valued at $462,232 in 
August. Details were not available 
at press time. For nine months to- 
tal imports were 18,544 tons, $2,954,- 
094, against 46,809 tons, $5,528,578, in 
the corresponding period in 1940. 





Veteran Jessop Steel Employes Honored at Testimonial Dinner 


‘ 


“d 


@ Jessop Steel Co., Washington, 
Pa., recently tendered a testimonial 
dinner to 17 employes who have been 
associated with the company 25 
years or more. Greetings were ex- 
tended by F. T. H. Youngman, first 
vice president; R. J. Murray, secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer; and 
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H. Wilson Jr., vice president in 
charge of operations. 

Present at the dinner and years 
they have been with Jessop, top row, 
left to right: H. G. Steed, 25; G. 
Yoders, 25; R. Haas, 26; L. Behner, 
25; J. Wilson, 31; R. Mosier, 37; 
D. Marra, 26; W. Rush, 25; and E. 





Anderson, 25. 

Bottom row, left to right: D. Dur- 
bin, 25; E. Maglee, 25; J. McBride, 
36; A. R. Anderson, 38; H. Wilson 
Jr., 36; R. Brown, who was with 
the parent Jessop Co, in Sheffield, 
England, 55; E. King, 39; and H. 
Whiteman, 30. 








Activities of Steel Users, Maker 


@ LEE WILSON Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, has expanded its facilities 
for general furnace business as re- 
quired in defense industries. Units 
have been constructed as varied as a 
car-type annealing furnace, for 
charges of 500 tons of armor plate 
at one time, to conveyor belt bright 
hardening units, with radiant tube 
heating for aircraft bolts or rifle 
clips, and continuous complete units 
for shell hardening, quenching and 
drawing. 
SJ 

L. R. Kerns Co. Inc., Chicago, has 
appointed Formax Mfg. Co., 3999 
West Eighteenth street, Detroit, ex- 
clusive distributor in the Detroit 
area, for its line of lubricants and 
compounds for manufacturing proc- 
esses. 

* 

C & G Wheel Puller Co. Inc., for- 
merly located at Wellsville, N. Y., 
is now located in a new plant at 
Scio, N. Y. 

> 

Purolator Products Inc., maker of 
oil filters, Newark, N. J., has pur- 
chased a four-story manufacturing 
plant as an addition to its facilities. 

* 


Keystone Carbon Co., St. Mary’s, 
Pa., has opened an eastern sales of- 
fice at 249 High street, Newark, N. J. 
Robert McKeown and Charles V. Al- 
len are district representatives, suc- 
ceeding the late E. A. Berger, sales 
engineer. Keystone has also ap- 
pointed A. A. Barbera & Co., 417 
South Hill street, Los Angeles, rep- 
resentative in southern California. 

> 


Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, has 
purchased from the Stover Mfg. & 
Engine Co., Freeport, IIll., all of the 
latter’s machinery, except foundry 
equipment. It will be moved to one 
of the corporation’s plants for use 
in defense work. 

t 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
will fabricate a $5,000,000 wind tun- 
nel for installation at Moffett Field, 
California. Scheduled for completion 
in 1944, the tunnel will be 200 feet 
high, 900 feet long, 400 feet wide 
and will cover ten acres of ground. 


S 


Denison Engineering Co., Colum- 
bus, O., has purchased a 26-acre 
plot on which will be erected a new 
plant, with 50,000 square feet of 
floor space, to be in operation in 
60 to 90 days. The company, pro- 


ducing defense equipment in di- 
rect government contracts, includ- 
ing shell-loading presses, testing 
equipment for airplane spark 


plugs, oil hydraulic systems, crank- 
shafts, brakes, gun recoil and 
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presses for assembling gas shells, 
will continue to operate its present 


plants. 
° 


Despatch Oven Co., Minneapolis, 
has appointed Shea-Brownell Co., 
3908 Olive street, St. Louis, exclusive 
representative in the Missouri terri- 
cory. 

¢ 


Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, has ap- 
pointed Dow & Co. Inc., 1820 Elm- 
wood avenue, Buffalo, distributor of 
Rex construction equipment in the 
Buffalo and Rochester area. 


* 


York Ice Machinery Corp., York, 
Pa., has been awarded contract for 
26 separate air conditioning systems 
by Douglas Aircraft Co. in connec- 
tion with expansion of its bomber 
production facilities at Long Beach, 


Calif. 
. 


Latham Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
has moved from 128 Latham street, 
to larger quarters at 6635 Kelly 


street. 
° 


Jackson Products, manufacturers 
of electric welding electrode hold- 
ers and a complete line of eye- 
shields, have expanded their pro- 
duction facilities, and now occupy 
a new factory at 3265 Wight street, 
detroit. 


Federal Tax ‘‘Imposes 
Chronic Unemployment”’ 


NEW YORK 
@ Federal tax legislation has im- 
posed “chronic unemployment and 
depression” on the United States, 


according to Bradford B. Smith, 
economist for the United States 
Steel Corp., speaking at the an- 


nual conference of the Society for 
the Advancement of Management. 
He warned that the situation will 
become “acute” in the period fol- 
lowing the present war. 

J. K. Louden, director of indus- 
trial engineering, National Supply 
Co., Pittsburgh, was elected presi- 
dent of the society. 


Makers of Service Tools 
Name Defense Committee 


@ At a recent meeting in Chicago 
attended by executives represent- 
ing nearly every important com- 
pany in the United States manufac- 
turing wrenches, screw drivers, pli- 
ers and mechanic’s hand tools, a 
Co-ordinating Committee for WNa- 
tional Defense was appointed, to 





represent the service tools indus- 
try in its dealings with OPM and 
the Steel Allocations Board. 

This committee consists of Dil- 
lon Stevens, vice president, Plomb 
Tool Co., as chairman; E. J. Wil- 
cox, J. H. Williams & Co.; Roger 
Palmer, Snap-On Tools Corp.; W. F. 
Costello, New Britain Machine Co.; 
Arthur J. Male, Bonney Forge & 
Tool Works; W. R. Horsford, Duro 
Metal Products Co.; and Edward 
Norris, Utica Drop Forge & Tool 
Corp. 

The service tool industry, it was 
said, is “on a parity with the ma- 
chine tool industry as one of the 
first industries to be allotted steel 
and raw materials under the new 
allocations plan.” 


DIED: 


@ Julian Roe, for many years west- 
ern sales manager, Crocker-Wheeler 
Electric Mfg. Co., at his home in 
Chicago, Nov. 24. He had been a 
member, Association of Iron and 
Steel Engineers since 1912. 
© 

Horace F. Hemphill, 72, in Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 4. He moved to Phila- 
delphia several years ago after his 
retirement as a member of Mackin- 
tosh-Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh. 


S 
John E. Williams, 81, owner, 
Springfield Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, 
Dec. 1, in that city. 


* 
Gilbert H. Tompkins, secretary 
and a director, Sauerman Bros. Inc., 
Chjcago, maker of excavating ma- 
chinery, in that city, Dec. 2. 
6 


James T. Maher, 63, manager, or- 
der and distribution department, In- 
ternational Harvester Co., Chicago, 
at his home in Oak Park, IIl., Dec. 
3. 


S 
W. E. Sault, assistant to general 
purchasing agent, American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co., New York, 
Nov. 29, in that city. 
¢ 


Edmund Brian Keane, 57, vice 
president in charge of sales, Wal- 
worth Mfg. Co., New York, Nov. 29, 
at his home in Pelham, N. Y. 


- 

Louis Larson, 51, traffic man- 
ager, Harvey Spring & Forzing Co., 
Milwaukee, Nov. 28, in that city. 

¢ 


James M. Schoonmaker, 53, for- 
mer president, Standard Steel Spring 
Co., Coraopolis, Pa., at his home 
in Sewickley, Pa., Dec. 1. He was 
a director of Standard Steel Spring 
and of Union Spring & Mfg. Co. 

° 


William D. Cleavenger, 61, me- 
chanical superintendent, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., in Hammond, Ind., re- 
cently. 
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Railroads, with $300,000,000 Added to 


Payroll, Consider Rate Advances 


@ RAILROAD traffic officers at a 
meeting in Chicago last week indi- 
cated that the railroads would peti- 
tion the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for freight rate increases 
of varying amounts on a selected 
classification of freight. 


Expectations are this policy will 
be adopted, rather than a request for 
a blanket increase on all commodi- 
ties which it is feared might develop 
opposition, particularly from agri- 
cultural interests. 

At a separate meeting passenger 
traffic officers discussed the advis- 
ability of asking for a flat increase 
in passenger fares. It was said that 
an increase of as much as 10 per 
cent in passenger fares is being con- 
sidered. 


Wages of 1,250,000 Railroad 
Workers Raised; Strike Averted 


Nine hundred thousand non-op- 
erating railroad employes’ were 
granted basic wage increases of 80 
cents a day and 350,000 operating 
employes raises of 76 cents a day in 
a compromise agreement reached 
last week. The agreement averted 
the threatened rail strike scheduled 
to start Dec. 7. 


The increases are estimated to 
cost the country’s railroads between 
$300,000,000 and $325,000,000 an- 
nuaily. 

In addition to the permanent in- 
creases, which are effective Dec. 1, 
operating employes will receive 7% 
per cent and non-operating em- 
ployes 13% per cent increases for 
the period between Sept. 1 and Dec. 


The agreement also provides for 
vacations with pay. 
The settlement was recommend- 


A 


ee 
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ed by a fact-finding board appoint- 
ed by the President, after the rail 
unions had rejected an earlier pro- 
posal for raises of 7% per cent for 
operating employes and 13% per 
cent for non-operating employes to 
run from Sept. 1 this year to Dec. 
31, 1942. 


October Steel Payrolls 
Establish Record 


@ Steel industry payrolls rose to a 
new peak in October, totaling $118, 
890,000 for the month, according to 
reports to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. Largest previous 
monthly payroll was in May of this 
year when a total of $115,267,000 was 
distributed. In September, stee] pay- 
rolls amounted to $110,391,000, while 
in October, 1940, the industry paid 
out $90,768,000 to employes. 
Employment in the industry de- 
clined slightly, largely in reflection 
of the continued rise in demand for 
“heavy” steel products which re- 
quire fewer man-hours to produce 
than do lighter products. During 
October, employment averaged 646,- 
000, compared with 652,000 in Sep- 





WM Officials of the Big Five Railroad 
operating brotherhoods, left to right: 
T. C. Cashen, president. Switchmen’s 
Union of North America; D. A. Mac- 
Kenzie, vice president, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Trainmen; Alvanley John- 
ston, grand chief engineer, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers; C. J. Goff, as- 
sistant president, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; and 
H. W. Frazer, president, Order of Rail- 
way Conductors. NEA photo 


tember, and 567,000 employed in 
October, 1940. 

Wage-earning employes received 
an average of 98.3 cents an hour 
in October, compared with 98.2 cents 
in September, and 85.6 cents in Oc- 
tober, 1940. 

Average work-week was 40 hours, 
compared with 37.8 hours in Sep- 
tember and 39.4 hours in October 
a year ago. 


Delay at Jones & Laughlin 
Caused by Outlaw Strike 


Outlaw strike at Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp.’s by-product coke plant, 
Pittsburgh, led to a shutdown of a 
bar mill and curtailed operations in 
the by-product plant. Thirteen men 
caused the trouble, pipefitters’ help- 
ers who set up a picket line to make 
known their demands for higher 
wages, despite a contract between 
the company and their union which 
establishes their rate of pay. The 
bar mill suspended when day-shift 
workers refused to cross the picket 
line. Coke oven operations were 
maintained by the night shift, which 
stayed on the job at the company’s 
request. 


SWOC Petitions for Bargaining 
Rights at Gary Steelworks 


Regional office of the National 
Labor Relations Board in Chicago 
is considering a petition by the 
SWoOcC for exclusive bargaining 
rights at the Gary, Ind., works of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

Present contract between the 
union and the company calls for bar- 
gaining rights for members only. 

Effort of the union to get its bar- 
gaining rights on an exclusive basis 
apparently is due to recent organiza- 
tional work by the AFL, which 
has already signed up many mem- 
bers of a former independent union. 
Among these are some of the girl 
workers in the sheet and tin mill 
who stood their ground against 
SWOC dues collectors last summer. 








Windows of WASHINGTON 


House rebukes labor leaders for work stoppages in defense 
industries by passing drastic Smith bill, restricting right to 
strike and requiring unions to register financial and member- 


ship data with government. 


Passage by Senate in present 


form unlikely ... United States to ship tin plate to South 
America ... Farm implement manufacturers granted higher 
priority rating .. . Refrigerator output further curtailed 


WASHINGTON 
@ THE DRASTIC Smith antistrike 
bill, passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a two-to-one vote last 
week, and other legislative proposals 
to curb work stoppages in defense 
industries will come before the upper 
house this week. 

Angered by the recent walkouts in 
the captive coal mines, by John L. 
Lewis’ defiance of the government, 
and by other strikes in essential in- 
dustries, the hcuse adopted a bill 
that would: 

Prohibit mass picketing in defense 
labor disputes. 

Prohibit strikes on union organiza- 
tional issues, such as the closed shop. 

Prohibit strikes not sanctioned by 
a majority of workers at the plant 
involved, voting secretly under gov- 
ernment supervision. 

Require labor unions to register 
with the government, furnishing 


data on officials, members and dues. 

Establish a statutory mediation 
system under which strikes could be 
prohibited during a 60-day “cooling- 
off” period. 

Deprive unions of Wagner act 
benefits for “knowingly or negligent- 
ly” permitting Communists, Bundists 
or felons to hold office. 

Penalties provided for violations 
include, in addition to loss of Wag- 
ner act protection, liability to court 
injunctions, loss of collective bar- 
gaining rights, and ineligibility for 
WPA employment or unemployment 
compensation. 

The Smith bill, as passed, is cer- 
tain to meet strong opposition from 
labor leaders and from the national 
administration in the Senate. Vice 
President Wallace has channeled the 
bill to the labor and education com- 
mittee, which is dominated by ad- 
ministration members, rather than 





Highspots of the Week’s Washington News 


Steel plates placed under complete allocation system (p. 41). 

Lead pool placed at 15 per cent of December production (p. 41). 

Mining machinery, equipment order, P-23, extended through Dec. 31 (p. 41). 
Cutting tool orders, E-2-a and P-18-a, extended to Feb. 28 (p. 41). 

Welding equipment order, P-39, extended to March 15 (p. 41). 

Scrap iron and steel stocks declined 3 per cent in August (p. 52). 

Maryland selected for waste and scrap metals collection campaign inaugura- 


tion (p. 52). 


Tank production to require half of electric steel output in 1942 (p. 55). 
Machinery production in 1941 valued at $11,000,000,000 (p. 43). 

Calcium-silicon order revised and extended (p. 43). 

Textile machinery builders discuss prices with OPA (p. 43). 

Zinc producers asked to adhere to maximum prices list (p. 42). 

Zinc, tin foil wrappings ban suspended for 30 days (p. 42). 

Zinc pool for December to be 29 per cent of August metallic zinc production 


(p.- 42). 


Freight car, locomotive materials rating extended (p. 40). 

Farm machinery manufacturers rating raised from B-1 to A-8 (p. 40). . 

Refrigerator production further curtailed (p 40). 

Welding electrode manufacturers granted A-l-c rating (p. 40). 

Shoe machinery manufacturers confer with OPA on prices (p. 40). 

Tungsten high-speed tool steel order amended to require acceptance of 75 per 
cent of molybdenum type and not more than 25 per cent tungsten type 


(p. 46). 


Tin plate exports to South America approved (p. 38). 
Relaying rail price maximums established (p. 129). 
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to the judiciary committee where 
chances for formulation of a milder 
pill were considered slight. 

Many neutral observers believe 
the Smith bill provisions in some 
cases are so drastic as to be prac- 
tically inoperative, and favor the 
passage of a modified bill. The re- 
buke administered labor leaders by 
the action of the house in passing 
the bill, however, was considered 
salutary. 


U. S. To Ship Tin Plate to 
South American Republics 


At the request of the Economic 
Defense Board, the SPAB last week 
agreed to take all steps consistent 
with the defense program to make 
available for export to the other 
republics of the Western Hemisphere 
218,600 metric tons of tin plate in 
the 12-month period which begins 
Dec. 15. 

Plans are being made to ship up 
to 35 per cent of this amount during 
the next three months to relieve 
serious shortages which have ai- 
ready developed, especially in coun- 
tries where the canning season is 
under way. 

These 218,600 metric tons are ex- 
pected to meet the minimum essen- 
tial requirements for tin plate in 
the other American republics, in ac- 
cordance with the established policy 
of maintaining the economic stabil- 
ity of the Western Hemisphere and 
of equally recognizing and providing 
for its essential civilian needs in our 
allocations of materials. 

The countries to which tin plate 
will be shipped under this plan have 
been accustomed to filling a large 
proportion of their tin plate require- 
ments by imports from Germany 
and England. 

The action on tin plate constitutes 
the first step in a simplified program 
designed to assure delivery of essen- 
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UNDREDS of manufacturing 

concerns, large and small, have 
solved their handling problems with 
American MonoRail Equipment. 
And in many plants this low cost, 
flexible handling system has soon 
repaid itself. 


How? By eliminating your floor con- 
gestion, by combining lift, carry and 
storing operations, by increasing 
your return from skilled labor and 
by carrying your product at the 
lowest possible cost. 


Regardless of the type of business, 
there is a system suited to your prob- 
lem. Standard parts are assembled 
into complete systems to meet the 
special requirements of the par- 
ticular jobs. 


If you are “up in the air’’ about 
materials handling, let an American 
MonoRail Engineer show you how 
to handle material ‘‘in the air’. 
Definite recommendations will be 
made and a detailed plan submitted 
without cost or obligation. 







Write for copy 
of “Blue Book” 
showing hundreds 
of illustrations. 
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tial commodities to meet the import 
needs of Latin America. 


Truck Sales to Army, Navy 
Excluded from Output Quotas 


Manufacturers of medium motor 
trucks and passenger carriers may 
exclude from production quotas 
established by the OPM any vehi- 
cles sold directly or through author- 
ized dealers to the Army or Navy 
and certain designated government 
agencies and foreign governments. 

The limitation order contains a 
provision exempting from _ produc- 
tion quotas any medium trucks (1% 
tons or more) and passenger car- 
riers (motor or electric coaches 
with not iess than 15 seats) and 
replacement parts produced for the 
Army or Navy and certain govern- 
ment agencies and foreign govern- 
ments, 


Cast Scrap Sellers, Users 
Confer with OPA on Prices 


Buyers and sellers of cast iron 
scrap and price executives of the 
Iron and Steel Division, OPA, met 
last Friday and reviewed operations 
of scrap price schedule No. 4. The 
meeting was a continuation of a 
conference of the same _ general 
group the previous week. It was 
for the purpose of reviewing the 
schedule and exchanging ideas. 


Extend Ratings on Materials for 
Freight Cars, Locomotives 

Preference ratings on materials 
entering into the construction of 
freight cars and into the construc- 
tion, repair and rebuilding of speci- 
fied types of locomotives have been 
extended. 

General Preference Orders, P-8, 
P-20 and P-21 were extended to 
Dec. 31, 1941. Each of the orders 
extends a preference rating of A-3 


to orders for materials to be used 
in the indicated types of construc- 
tion or repair. 


A-8 Rating Granted to Farm 
Machinery Manufacturers 


Preference Rating Order P-33, 
which assigned a rating of B-1 to 
the acquisition of material for the 
production of new farm machinery, 
has been amended to provide a 
rating of A-8 for the same purpose, 
and extended to Feb. 14, 1942. This 
date corresponds with the expira- 
tion date of its companion order, 
P-32, which extends priority assist- 
ance to the production of repair 
parts for farm machinery. 


Refrigerator Produclion 
Curtailed More Sharply 


Curtailment between 30 and 52 
per cent in the production of do- 
mestic mechanical refrigerators dur- 
ing January and February has been 
ordered by OPM to insure reduc- 
tion to levels ordered Sept. 30, 
when output was limited to 2,007,- 
000 units for year beginning Aug. 1. 

Due to unforeseen factors, the 
original curtailment of 29 to 45 per 
cent failed to attain the desired 
limitation, \ 

Amount of reduction under the 
new order will depend on the size 
of the producer. 


A-l-c Rating Assigned to 
Welding Electrode Materials 


A preference rating of A-l-c has 
been assigned to orders for mater- 
ials entering into production of 
resistance welding electrodes by 
the Priorities Division. 

Producers of resistance welding 
electrodes have experienced diffi- 
culties in obtaining the metals and 
master alloys used in their product. 
Such electrodes cannot be produced 











Form PD-25A Available At Once 


Under the new “Production Requirements Plan’, explained in detail in the 
Dec. 1, 1941 issue of STEEL, p. 29, many manufacturers in defense or essential 
civilian work will want to file Form PD-25A with OPM’s Division of Pri- 


orities before Jan. 1, 1942. 


This application shou'd cover anticipated ma- 


terial requirements for the first quarter of the calendar year, although an 
additional application may be filed for the second quarter at the same time. 
The earlier PD-25A is submitted, the earlier the manufacturer will receive 


priority assistance 


PD-25A consists of 20 pages, which include five copies of each section to be 


filled and a copy to be retained by the applicant. 


The forms are available 


from the Priorities Division and its field offices or will be furnished promptly 


by STEEL at the following prices: 


Ee aN PRO. oc bas bea 
Say eS Ak Ka is tio -8 «Rae 
Se ERS Sea hes a ek ea 


Si to 100... 
100 to 500 


ee BI FL iia <b m5 ass oe 


Me ee Cue ek eee 50c per copy 
Lv Sawn Kenta 45c per copy 
i cick it te ws kt eke 40c per copy 
PaO ea eRe 35c per copy 
Be Br eur meee 2 25c per copy 
ia ae ae eek Sal aki 20c per copy 


Write, wire or phone: 


STEEL, Readers Service Department, Penton Building, Cleveland 


Note: 


If your order originates in Ohio, please include 3% sales tax. 
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economically except in large fur- 
nace runs and the preference rat- 
ing is therefore applicable to the 
producer’s requirements of speci- 
fied materials for a three-month 
period covered by his application 
for priority assistance under pref- 
erence Rating Order No. P-85. 
Producers of resistance welding 
electrodes who wish to obtain pri- 
ority assistance under the order 
must first file an application with 
the Priorities Division on Form 
PD-82 and must receive specific au- 
thorization for use of the rating. 
After a producer has received the 
authorization he may serve certified 
copies upon his suppliers and there- 
after use the rating by endorse- 
ment on his’ purchase orders. 
Monthly reports of all applications 
of the preference rating are re- 
quired on Form PD-81 or PD-8la. 
Resistance welding electrodes as 
defined in Preference Rating Or- 
der P-85 include only spot welding 
tips, resistance welding dies, seam 
welding wheels, and water-cooled 
holders for spot welding tips. 


Tungsten High-Speed Tool 
Steel Order Amended 


An amendment to General Pref- 
erence Order M-14 designed to con- 
serve tungsten was announced to- 
day by the Priorities Division. 

Order provides that 75 per cent 
of all high speed steel orders ac- 
cepted in any one quarter shall 
be of the molydenum type and not 
more than 25 per cent of the tung- 
sten type. Previous ratio was 50-50. 

Amendment also extends the or- 
der until Dec. 31, 1942. It was is- 
sued June 11, 1941. 

Reasons for the change are in- 
creased demands for high speed 
tungsten steel for export; increased 
use of molydenum steel generally, 
and the threat to the Burma Road, 
over which large supplies of tung- 
sten now come. 

While Western Hemisphere pro- 
duction of tungsten has jumped 
greatly since the defense program 
started, imports from China con- 
tinue to be a vital factor in the 
total United States supply. The 
bulk of our present molydenum 
supply is produced domestically. 


Shoe Machinery Manufacturers 
To Confer With OPA on Prices 


Manufacturers of shoe machinery 
have been invited to Washington 
Dec. 10 to confer with OPA officials 
on prices, costs and other matters 
necessary for determination of a 
level of maximum prices. 

Shoe machinery manufacturers 
are requested in letters announcing 
the meeting not to increase prices of 
rentals on contracts for new equip- 
ment and repairs while a _ study 
of their industry is being made. 
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Steel Plates Placed Under Complete 


Allocation System, Effective Dec. 1 


@ COMPLETE allocation of steel 
plates was ordered last week by 
Donald M. Nelson, priorities direc- 
tor, in General Allocation Order No. 
3 

Action is the first step in compli- 
ance with the request of the SPAB, 
made Nov. 1, that a direct alloca- 
tion system for steel be worked out. 


The Army, Navy and Maritime 
Commission are taking approximate- 
ly 50 per cent of present produc- 
tion of plates. Other leading users 
are the railroads, for car construc- 
tion, and the petroleum industry, 
for pipe, and in the construction of 
all types of tanks. 

As of Nov. 1, reports from steel 
plate producers showed defense and 
essential civilian orders, with ratings 
of A-10 or higher, in excess of pro- 
duction capacity for shipment dur- 
ing the month. Capacity of the in- 
dustry is about 600,000 tons a month. 

The order provides that after Dec. 
1 no person shall produce, deliver or 
accept plates except in  accord- 
ance with the orders of the director 
of priorities. 

Producers are required to file with 
the Iron and Stee! Branch, OPM, 
by the 15th of each month a sched- 
ule of production and shipments for 
the following month, together with 


a statement of unfilled orders for 
the period. They then will receive 
an allocation order from the direc- 
tor of priorities, making any changes 
that are deemed advisable. 

Plates produced in excess of sched- 
ule cannot be disposed of except 
at the direction of the director of 
priorities. 

The order also provides that suit- 
able forms for producers and custo- 
mers will be prescribed. 

Immediate purpose of the order 
is to insure a continuous flow of 
plates into defense channels and to 
provide an adequate check against 
hoarding and excessive inventories. 

Studies of steel plate requirements 
for nondefense industries now are 
being made by the Division of Civil- 
ian Supply in conjunction with the 
Division of Materials to determine 
what proportion of the available 
supply should be allocated to each. 
No direct allocations of this kind 
have yet been made, although sub- 
stantial steps in this direction are 
being taken. 

The order defines plates as flat 
carbon or alloy steel products (other 
than slabs) as follows: 

Over 6 inches wide and ‘%-inch 
or more thick, or 

Over 6 inches wide and weighing 





Valley Forge—1941 





@ WEED, CALIF.: Striking lumber workers in the hills near Mt. Shasta had to 

hollow out a place in the snow, and set up wood burners to keep their pickets 

warm. Twelve hundred employes of Long-Bell Lumber Co. went out in a dispute 
over union shop and wages. NEA photo 
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10.2 pounds or more per square 
foot, or 

Over 48 inches wide and 3/16-inch 
or more thick, or 

Over 48 inches wide and weighing 
7.65 pounds or more per square 
foot. 


Lead Retiners Must Set Aside 
15 Per Cent for Allocation 


Every refiner of lead will be re- 
quired to set aside 15 per cent of 
his December production for alloca- 
tion for defense purposes by the 
Director of Priorities. 

The percentage to be set aside in 
December is the same as that an- 
nounced for November, and is ex- 
pected to amount to from 6000 to 
6500 tons. 

Metal not allocated out of the 
pool for defense uses during the 
month will be added to the govern- 
ment stockpile of lead. 


Orders Relating to Cutting Tools, 
Welding Equipment Extended 


Orders relating to cutting tools, 
materials entering into their produc- 
tion, and materials entering into the 
production of arc welding and re- 
sistance welding machines have 
been extended. 

Supplementary Order E-2-a, which 
directs the distribution of certain 
cutting tools, was extended to Feb. 
28, 1942, as was Preference Rating 
Order P-18-a, which assigned a 
preference rating of A-l-a to de- 
liveries of materials entering direct- 
ly or indirectly into the production 
of specified cutting tools. Both of 
these orders were amended to in- 
clude metal cutting shear knives 
and metal cutting circular saws in 
addition to those previously enumer- 
ated. 

Preference Rating Order P-39, 
which assigned a preference rating 
of A-l-c to delivery of materials to 
be physically incorporated into, or 
necessary to the production of, arc 
welding and resistance welding 
equipment, including electrodes, was 
extended to March 15, 1942. 


Preference Rating Order P-23 
Extended Through Dec. 31 


Preference Rating Order P-23 has 
been extended through Dec. 31, 1941. 
Companies operating under the or- 
der have been notified and asked to 
inform their suppliers of the ac- 
Lion. 

This order extends a preference 
rating of A-3 to delivery of material 
entering, directly or indirectly, into 
the production of mining machinery 
and equipment to fill defense orders. 
The preference rating is applicable 
only to deliveries of materials in- 
cluded in the government’s Priori- 
ties Critical List. 






















































Indicated 1942 Zinc Requirements 


To Exceed Output 


@ ZINC consumption in 1942 is esti- 
mated at 1,019,000 tons, indicating 
consumption will be about 30,000 
tons greater than production, ac- 
cording to Howard I. Young, presi- 
dent, American Zinc, Lead & Smelt- 
ing Co., St. Louis. It is his opinion 
that “it is reasonable to assume 
that, in view of the possible diver- 
sion of steel to other uses and the 
trend toward substitute coatings, the 
reduction is consumption in zinc in 
the galvanizing industry in 1942 will 
be adequate to account for the dif- 
ference between available supply and 
estimated consumption plus. ex- 
ports.” 

Brass mills are expected to use 
50 per cent more in 1942, while die 
casting consumption will be cur- 


by 30,000 Tons 


tailed by limitations on automobile 
and appliance production. 

When new producing units now 
planned or under construction are 
completed in 1943, output will be 
adequate for all needs unless there 
is a substantial increase in defense 
program requirements or large cur- 
tailment in production in the British 
Empire. 

These observations were made by 
Mr. Young in an address before the 
New York section of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers last week. 

Zinc supply for 1942 is estimated 
at 989,000 tons, including 36,000 tons 
of Mexican metal. Total metal avail- 
able outside of Axis dominated coun- 
tries will be 1,489,000 tons, of which 





Cleaning Surfaces of 500-Pound Aerial Bombs 





@ Final operation in cleaning 500-pound aerial demolition bombs is the’ removal 


of all scale and dirt from exterior surfaces. 


Illustrated here is an “Automatic 


Airless Rotoblast Cleaning Machine” which receives the bombs after their inside 
surfaces have been cleaned, subsequent to annealing and chilling to proper 
hardness, and completes the cleaning process. The machine uses steel abrasive 


carried through a nozzle by compressed air. 


Photo courtesy Pangborn Corp., 


Hagerstown, Md. 





about 1,189,000 tons will be produced 
in North America. 

Estimated domestic consumption 
and exports for 1941 and 1942: 








——1941—— 1942 
(Based on (Esti- 
Sept. Figures) mated) 

Per An- An- 
Month nually nually 
Galvanizing ...... 26,000 312,000 312,000 
Brass Mills....... 20,000 240,000 360,000 
Die Casting ..... 10,000 120,000 100,000 
Rolling Mills .... 7,000 84,000 67,000 
Oxide Plants..... 1,500 18,000 18,000 
Other Uses....... 1,000 12,000 12,000 
65,500 786,000 869,000 
Estimated Exports 12,500 150,000 150,000 
Total .......... 78,000 936,000 1,019,000 


Mr. Young said he believed pro- 
duction of zinc concentrates would 
be increased by 5 and possibly 10 
per cent in 1942 over 1941. 


“Those who are in a position to 
know feel that an increase in the 
price of lead would be a greater 
contributing force to an increase 
in zinc production at a number of 
western mines than would be a fur- 
ther increase in the price of zinc.” 


Ask Zinc Producers To Adhere 
To Maximum Price List 


Producers of rolled zinc sheets, 
strip and plates will be asked to 
agree individually to adhere to the 
list of maximum prices recently is- 
sued by the OPA. 

Notice of the forthcoming requests 
is contained in letters being sent 
to manufacturers by the adminis- 
trator in which he expresses belief 
that “a formal ceiling order is un- 
necessary in this case, provided we 
can obtain the individual co-opera- 
tion of members of the industry.” 


Zinc, Tin Foil Order 
Suspended for 30 Days 


Donald M. Nelson, priorities di- 
rector, has suspended the lead and 
tin foil order issued Nov. 24 for 30 
days. 

During the period of its suspension 
an investigation will be made to get 
all of the facts upon which the 
order was based, that a final de- 
cision may be reached as to whether 
the order should be revoked, modi- 
fied or put into effect unchanged. 


Zinc Pool Requirements 
Established for December 


Zinc pool requirements for De- 
cember were announced last week 
by the Division of Priorities. 

Producers of metallic zinc are re- 
quired to set aside 29 per cent of 
the amount they produced in August 
for the December pool. This is a 
reduction of 2 per cent from the 
November requirement and will re- 
sult in a supply, available for al- 
location, of 21,700 short tons. 

Producers need not set aside any 
zine oxide or zinc dust during De- 
cember. 
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1941 Machinery Production To Total 
$11 Billion; To Expand Next Year 


WASHINGTON 
@ VALUE of machinery produced in 
the United States during 1941 is ex- 
pected to reach the all-time high 
of $11 billion the Department of 
Commerce estimates. This total is 
$4 billion over the prior record, es- 
tablished in 1929. 

The department points out that 
this estimate applies to industrial, 
electrical, farm, printing and office 
machinery, but does not include au- 
tomobiles, trucks, airplanes, ships, 
locomotives, railway or other trans- 
portation equipment. Expenditures 
for producers’ machinery during 
1941 has been estimated at $9 billion, 
leaving about $2 billion of output for 
purposes other than production. 

Unprecedented demand for ma- 
chinery for defense purposes, the 
department states, means that pro- 


duction during the period of the 
emergency “could be limited only by 
availability of raw materials and 
skilled mechanics and physical ca- 
pacity of plant equipment.” Raw 
materials of machinery production 
are primarily iron and steel but a 
significant share of the available 
supply of copper, vanadium, nickel, 
chromium, zinc, mica and other more 
or less scarce materials is consumed 
by the machinery industry. Decisions 
will have to be made as to whether 
it is desirable to allocate such ma- 
terials for expansion of productive 
equipment or to use them directly 
in making airplane engines, tanks, 
guns, shells and ships. 

Labor supply also is limited, with 
practically all skilled mechanics now 
employed. The only source of new 
recruits is to be found in training 


‘ 





Machining 36,000-Kilowatt Generator Shaft Flange 





@ Machining the bore in a 36,000-kilowatt generator shaft flange for the gov- 
ernor which will maintain speed of the 45-ton shaft at 81.8 revolutions per minute. 
This photograph was made recently at Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co.'s East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., works where the generator is being assembled. It will be in- 

stalled at Tennessee Valley Authority's Pickwick Dam ~~ 
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programs of. industry and trade 
schools. Much engineering ability 
is being devoted to development of 
high-production machinery’ which 
can be operated by workmen after 
relatively short training, but manu- 
facture of equipment of this sort 
requires a high order of skill. Keen- 
est competition for skilled workers 
is offered by factories turning out 
other defense commodities. 
Additions to plant facilities drain 
supplies of both materials and labor. 
Policy as to whether machinery 
plants are to be expanded must be 
based on intelligent study of the 
merits of each individual case, the 
department concludes, but despite 
restrictive elements there can be 
no doubt the output of machinery 
will further expand during the com- 
ing year. This can be accomplished 
by working more shifts and longer 
hours, utilizing materials conserved 
by curtailed output of non-essentials. 


Textile Machinery Builders 
Discuss Prices With OPA 


Textile machinery manufacturers 
have been invited to meet in Wash- 
ington Dec. 8 and 9 to discuss with 
officials of the OPA prices, costs 
and other matters necessary for de- 
termination of maximum price 
schedules. 

Letters of invitation were sent to 
650 manufacturers stating’ that 
OPA is studying the selling prices 
of machinery to prevent unwarrant- 
ed price increases. 


Calcium-Silicon Order 
Revised and Extended 


General Preference Order con- 
trolling production and distribution 
of calcium-silicon, which was due 
to expire Nov. 30, has been revised 
and extended to May 31, 1942. Cal- 
cium-silicon is used in making cer- 
tain types of alloy steel. 

All calcium-silicon has been sub- 
ject to direct allocation by the Di- 
rector of Priorities since July 29, 
under the terms of General Prefer- 
ence Order M-20. General Prefer- 
ence Order M-20-a, issued last week, 
continues the allocation procedure 
without substantial change, but 
brings the form of the order into 
conformity with Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 1. 

Production of calcium-silicon can 
be expanded as required, but takes 
very large quantities of electric 
power. For that reason, its use is 
restricted to defense orders and es- 
sential civilian requirements. 

All users of calcium-silicon must 
file monthly reports of types and 
quantities of steel to be melted in 
the succeeding month, amounts of 
calcium-silicon to be used, ultimate 
consumption of the steel, preference 
ratings of orders to be. filled, and 
inventory on hand. 
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Problem: Impact plus wear in thin sections. 
Answer: Chromium-Molybdenum @. CURT EES C:y-) & 


The aircraft use of Chromium-Molybdenum (X4130) 
steel has established its effectiveness in parts requir- 
ing high strength and toughness in light sections. 
The steel is meeting similar requirements in drag- 
bit blades. They are normalized from 1650 F., oil 
quenched from 1550 F., and tempered at 900 F. 
The allowable high temper, with a retained hard- 


ness of 363 BHN.. provides good wear resistance in 
addition to the required impact and tensile strength. 

Technical details concerning X4130 steel and its 
applications will be found in “Section 2—Chromium- 
Molybdenum Steels” in our book, “Molybdenum in 
Steel”. A copy of this informative technical book will 
gladly be sent you without charge. 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 


MOLYBDIC OXIDE—BRIQUETTED OR CANNED 


FERROMOLYBDENUM -« 


TL OLE ¥.:. 


CALCIUM MOLYBDATE 








Mirrors of MOTOURDUM 











Motor car production curtailment would take care of itself 
if award of armament contracts to motor industry were 
speeded up .. . Deficiencies in ordnance suggest need for 
engineers to concentrate more intently on military needs, to 
keep U. S. in front rank of development . . . Locating em- 
ploye utilities in basements of new defense plants 


DETROIT 
gw NO BETTER example of “putting 
the cart before the horse” could be 
found than situation in Washington 
today where defense officials are 
crowding each other to be the next 
to crack down on the automobile 
industry. While high-sounding state- 
ments about the necessity of curtail- 
ing passenger car output because 
England has done it, or because too 
much vital material is being con- 
sumed, or because consumer spend- 
ing must be reduced, may appear the 
essence of patriotism, they repre- 
sent an entirely reverse approach to 
the problem. 

They infer that the automobile in- 
dustry is shirking the defense job, 
which is anything but the truth of 
the matter. Every armament task 
assigned to the motor industry is 
either on or ahead of schedule. In- 
stead of worrying about curtailment 
of car production, government of- 
ficials might better concern them- 
selves with furnishing some ap- 
proximation of the real size of the 
job to be done in manufacture of 
war implements, and then speeding 
up the release of contracts to the 
automobile and allied industries. 


Defense Work Given Preference 


All the motor plants are anxious 
for more of this work. When re- 
ceived, contracts are given rush at- 
tention, with planning and tooling 
pushed through on a seven-day week 
schedule. Right now they are ready 
to tackle more jobs. If lease-lend 
agencies and the services could de- 
termine what they wanted and how 
much, the matter of automobile cur- 
tailment would take care of itself. 
There is no justification whatever 
for schedules of curtailment worked 
out in Washington. 

The automobile industry would 
like to make as many cars as the 
current market required, after giv- 
ing due consideration to defense jobs 
on hand. If a new defense award is 
offered to a motor company and it 
finds the work can be handled, the 
job will proceed at once and if pas- 
senger car production suffers in the 
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process, the loss is taken as a matter 
of course. What rankles the indus- 
try, however, are proclamations and 
inferences wafted out of Washington 
that because England made only 400 
cars this year, the industry in this 
country should only produce 50,000 
for the full 1942 model year; or that 
March assemblies will “have to be 
cut” to 140,000, instead of the previ- 
ously decided upon 173,000. 

The engineers and executives of 
the motor capital were given a rude 
jolt by disclosures in the current is- 
sue of Fortune in which the defi- 
ciencies of U. S. ordnance were given 
a thorough going over. Failure to 
keep step with developments in Eu- 
ropean guns and shell, and refusal 
to adopt newer types of ordnance are 
charged to the army ordnance de- 
partment. Even the supposedly mod- 
ern combat vehicle, the M-3 medium 
tank, which Chrysler is now turning 
out at close to 15 per day is said to 
be a “failure” and a “dead ringer” 
for the French “Char B” tank of 
1935, except for the unarmored sus- 
pension system and the installation 
of a 37-millimeter gun instead of the 
French 47-millimeter gun on the tur- 
ret. 


Comparisons are made between 
U. S. and German anti-aircraft guns, 
the statement being made that the 
Swedish 40-millimeter Bofors gun 
has proved far superior to the 37- 
millimeter for low-flying planes. The 
Bofors is being produced now by 
Chrysler but, according to Fortune, 
is not interchangeable with British- 
built Bofors. Three-inch anti-air- 
craft gun for defense against high- 
flying planes, put into production in 
1938, is reported to be too weak for 
modern air-ground war, and even the 
90-millimeter is claimed to stack up 
poorly with the German mobile 130- 
millimeter gun. Plans are reported 
under way to put a 119-millimeter 
gun into production. Detroit likely 
will undertake some phase of this 
work, if the experience of the past 


Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 
use in any form whatsoever without 
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two years is any indication. 

Detroit’s own Alex Taub contrib- 
utes further illuminating informa- 
tion in Fortune on the engineering 
vs. the military mind. His comments 
were being digested carefully by in- 
dustry here last week. He makes a 
plea for placing armament business 
with one single group of engineers 
from a single company, rather than 
having several engineering groups 
“pawing” through the same _ prob- 
lem. Specifically he urges a realistic 
appraisal of the merits of air-cooled 
and liquid-cooled engines, develop- 
ment of new coolants for aircraft en- 
gines, airplane engines with lower 
fuel consumption, more attention to 
solid fuel injection in aircraft mo- 
tors, a realistic appraisal of mechani- 
cal and exhaust superchargers, de- 
velopment of a “real” tank engine, 
new transmissions for tanks, and 
replacement of the riveted tank hull 
with a welded unit. 


Engineers Experimenting 


From present information, it ap- 
pears fair to state that engineers, 
both automotive and military, are 
working on all these problems, and 
some solutions are nearing the pro- 
duction stage. Naturally little is 
heard about the work, because of 
the secrecy in which it is shrouded. 
For example, it is understood Cadil- 
lac is experimenting with a light 
welded tank, in which transmission 
would involve application of the Hy- 
dramatic drive and the engine would 
be the standard Cadillac type. 

If the U. S. is going to keep step 
with foreign combatants in ord- 
nance development, more automo- 
tive engineers are going to have to 
become ordnance engineers, and the 
experts with the military and air 
services are going to have to be 
willing to place increasing reliance 
on these converted engineers to 


“come up” with new ideas in equip- 
ment and methods of manufacture. 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 


The policy of copying and improving 
some European development in com- 
bat equipment months after it has 
appeared on the battle scene will 
never put the U. S. in front on ord- 
nance development. 


Complete Structural Steel 
Drawings in a Week 


Albert Kahn, nationally known in- 
dustrial architect and engineer, spoke 
here recently before the Adcraft 
Club and gave some interesting ob- 
servations on the speed with which 
new defense plants are being erected. 
He declared, “The impossible is be- 
ing accomplished in spite of many 
obstacles—unfortunate labor situa- 
tions, difficulty in obtaining building 
materials, priority regulations, lack 
of adequate competent labor, etc.” 

Mr. Kahn has a force of nearly 
500 working day and night in his or- 
ganization’s offices here, rushing 
through details for new plants, naval 
bases and other defense projects. He 
described a specific type of building 
which has been found best suited to 
manufacturing operations in defense 
work. It is a one-story structure 
of incombustible materials, with 
enormous uninterrupted floor spaces 
under roof, with a minimum number 
of columns. In contrast to the time 
of the last war, these buildings are 
of the permanent type and will not 
be razed when the emergency has 
passed. 

In working out structural steel 
specifications for these buildings, un- 
usual care must be exercised, accord- 
ing to Mr. Kahn. Certain sections 
are practically unavailable; and to 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1939 1940 1941 
Jan, 356,962 449,492 524,058 
ae 317,520 422,225 509,326 
March 389,499 440,232 533,849 
ee 354,266 452,433 489,854 
May 313,248 412,492 545,355 
June 324,253 362,566 546,278 
July 218,600 246,171 468,895 
Be es ss 103,343 89,866 164,792 
— 192,679 284,583 248,751 
Oct....... 324,689 514,374 401,360 
10 mos. .. 2,895,059 3,674,434 4,432,551 
Nov. ..... 368,541 510,973 
Dec... 469,118 506,931 
ONE: & aoe 3,732,718 4,692,338 Abie a 
Estimated by Wards Reports 
Week ended: 1941 1940+ 
Nov. 8 ......:+..° Ses _422ees 
Cs MED a aig Ania 6 92,990 121,943 
ER: 5. 4 ep'a'w 9-3 76,820 102,340 
Mee. SO i. ...6c. ss SB. ieee 
Mie See here 90,205 125,690 





+Comparable week. 
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speed up deliveries, substitutions 
often must be made to suit a steel 
company’s. stocks, or rolling mill 
schedules. Structural steel draw- 
ings often must be completed far 
enough to obtain prices in less than 
a week’s time after placing con- 
tract for the building. With 18 
weeks’ delivery on steel the archi- 
tect must absorb part of this extend- 
ed time. 

Mr. Kahn’s engineers have worked 
out some new ideas in locker rooms 
and toilet rooms for new defense 








@ GOOD-BYE TO GLITTER: Here is the new version of the De Soto to appear in 
salesrooms after Jan. 1, on which baked enamel and plastic supplant chromium 
plate for front-end grille and fender moldings and trim, instrument panel trim and 


ether small trim parts. 


Bright plating is retained on bumpers, outside door 


handles and one or two other small parts. The car does not appear to have 
suffered from the deglamorizing 









plants. These facilities are now be- 
ing provided in an excavated base- 
ment with a wide general walkway 
through which employes enter and 
leave the plant. Locker rooms, 
cafeterias, lunch rooms and toilets 
are located off this central passage- 
way, with stairways at numerous 
points leading to the working floor 
above. Advantages include the fact 
that these utilities are located so 
that they never interfere with future 
plant expansion, in fact are auto- 
matically expanded as the plant 
grows. Furthermore, much traffic 
of workmen is avoided on the main 
floor, since respective departments 
are reached directly from the base- 
ment level. 


On the matter of windowless 
plants, Mr. Kahn observed that 
while they are built more quickly 
and easily, they require at all times 
artificial lighting, mechanical venti- 
lation and air cooling, which is not 
so bad on a 24-hour day basis, but 
could prove costly if working time 
ever was reduced to only 8 hours. 
Some companies, which expect to op- 
erate defense plants after the emer- 
gency, are preferring daylighted 
buildings with provision for black- 
out when needed. 


Ford Vessels Transferred 


Ten vessels of the Ford Motor Co. 
fleet, five of them ocean-going ships, 
have been assigned to haul defense 
cargo (or war material if you pre- 
fer the more realistic term). The 
boats are manned by Ford crews, 
and some have made trips already to 
Iceland. In addition to the ocean 
fleet of five vessels, other boats 
transferred include two 300-foot mo- 
torships or canal boats, a tug and 
two 250-foot barges which served in 
the first World war. 


On Sunday, a new recreation cen- 


‘ter with 1100-seat auditorium, recent- 


ly completed at the naval training 
school. barracks-on. the Ford Rouge 
plant property, was dedicated by 
Edsel Ford. 

Last week Mr. Henry Ford grant- 
ed one of his infrequent interviews 
to newsmen, in which the _ 73- 
year old auto veteran benignly pre- 
dicted that out of the present war 
will come a federation of the world 
in which “all barriers of nationality 
will be leveled and the peoples of 
the world will live in common peace 
and prosperity.” O Happy Day! 


Chrome Plating “Overdone” 


Now it comes out! Quoting from 
David A. Wallace, president of the 
Chrysler Sales Division, “Chrysler 
has felt that the use of chrome and 
stainless steel was being overdone 
in the ornamentation of cars. For 
that reason, there was less of these 
metals on our 1942 models as origi- 

(Please turn to Page 140) 
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N Clu... A welding gun for aluminum. For 
production and tack-welding. Refrigerated, as shown, 
if desired, to minimize tip cleaning and mushrooming. 
Gun hanger permits welding in virtually any position. 
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eee unless you first get them into the air. To 


speed airplane production, Progressive—largest pro- 
ducer of welding guns—has developed a portable 
welding gun designed specifically for the welding of 
aluminum. 


Developed at the request of aircraft manufacturers, 
the gun will permit welding of parts too large to 
handle in pedestal welders, as well as quick tack- 
assembling of small parts, etc., in fixtures. 


Designed for operation through virtually any control 
equipment used for aluminum welding, the gun is 
available on quick delivery in different yoke types to 
meet individual requirements, as the result of in- 
corporating all operating mechanisms in an inter- 


changeable gun head. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 
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Ordnance Awards Comprise 90% .of 


$141,057,103 Defense Contracts in Week 


@ WAR Department last week re- 
ported placing national defense con- 
tracts totaling $141,057,103. Com- 
bined Ordnance Department awards 
comprised $127,960,789, or more 
than 90 per cent of the week’s to- 
tal. The orders included: 
Ordnance Department Awards 


Abel, Robert, Inc., Boston, cranes and 
trackage, $20,174. 

Adirondack Foundries & Steel  Incec., 
Watervliet, N. Y., castings and pattern 
equipment, $24,847. 

Aetna Standard Engineering Co., Youngs- 
town, O., spring rammers, $2,523,056. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, gun 
and mount parts, $49,170. 

American Car & Foundry Co., New York, 
levers, steering brake shafts, $1500. 
American Cutter & Engineering Co., De- 

troit, gages, $1516. 

American Locomotive Co., Railway Steel- 
Spring Division, Latrobe, Pa., springs, 
$10,338. 

American Monorail Co., Cleveland, mono- 
rail system, $4200. 

American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
O., steel tubing, $2284. 

American Smelting & Refining Co., Fed- 
erated Metals Division, Whiting, Ind., 
lead, $3975. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, 
stee], 35871. 

American Tool Works Co., 
parts for lathes, $2408. 
American Type Founders Inc., Elizabeth, 

N. J., parts for guns, $715,043. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
shells, $782,467. 

Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa., 
half tracks, $989,400. 

Automatic Die & Products Co., Cleveland, 
coining dies, $3198. 

Auto Ordnance Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., 
magazines, $532,646. 

Barbour-Stockwell Co,, Cambridge, Mass., 
castings, $2209. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., instruments, telescopes, $2,110,- 
056. 

Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co. Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky., pliers, $5954. 

Bell & Gossett Co., Chicago, oil circu- 
lators, $3123. 

Belmont Smelting & Refining Works Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., copper ingots, $2624. 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Eclipse Aviation 
Division, Bendix, N. J., coil assemblies, 
$3404; Scintilla Magneto Division, Sid- 

ney, N. Y., magnetos, $1985. 

Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Ajir 
Brake Co., Elyria, O., parts, $2843. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., pro- 
jectiles, bombs, $686,348. 

Blackhawk Foundry & Machine Co., 
Davenport, Iowa, castings, $20,608. 
Bliss, E. W., Co., Toledo Machine & Tool 
Division, Toledo, O., presses, $26,156. 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Harvey, Ill., steel, 

$5296. 

Borg-Warner Corp., Spring Division, Bell- 
wood, Ill., cartridge clips, $352,500. 
Boyar-Schultz Corp., Chicago, bolts, 

washers and nuts, $1184. 

Breeze Corps. Inc., Newark, N. J., com- 
pression starters, $168,596. 

Bridesburg Engineering Co., Philadelphia, 
wrenches and screwdrivers, $17,705. 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. 

I., lathes, $35.067. 

Builders Structural Steel Co., Cleveland, 
steel, $3056. 

Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn., lathes, 
$593,300. 

Bunting Brass & Bronze Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., bushings, $2484. 

Carnegie Llinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Steel, $11,423. 


Cincinnati, 


parts for 
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Carpenter & Patterson Inc., Medford, 
Mass., bronze castings, $2935. 

Casco Products Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., 
metal parts for primers, $100,908. 

Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, guns, $2,- 
396,000. 

Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, 
Mass., hydrants, $1060. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co. Inc., Water- 
bury, Conn., brass rods, bands, $36,546. 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago, feed 
mechanisms, $636,988. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincinnati 
Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, milling ma- 
chines, $24,290. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cincin- 
nati, grinder cutters, milling machines, 
$12,964. 

Clark, George P., Co., Windsor Locks, 
Conn., steel boxes, $1700. 

Cleveland Automatic Machine Co., Cleve- 
land, machines, $528,440. 

Cleveland File Co., Cleveland, files, $2051. 

Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, 
Mich., pullers, engines, parts for en- 
gines, $5,093,167. 

Continental Roll & Steel Foundry Co., 
Hubbard Steel Foundry Division, East 
Chicago, Ind., castings, $3235. 

Continental Screw Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., screws, $7000. 

Cornwall & Patterson Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., centrifugal pins, $4410. 

Crescent Electric Supply Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, transformers, $3218. 

Crescent Tool Co., Cincinnati, crimping 
machines, $5000. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York, 
steel bars, ammunition, $3,163,112. 





Cummins Diesel Electric Co., New York, 
generating units, $604,910. 

Curtis Mfg. Co., Curtis Saw Division, St. 
Louis, cross-cut saws, $5150. 

Cc. & W. Tool Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
reamers, $2025. 

Defiance Machine Works Inc., Defiance, 
O., precision machines, $253,068. 

Detroit Testing Machine Co., Detroit, 
testing machines, $2486. 

Disston, Henry, & Sons Inc., Philadel- 
phia, armor plate, $2311. 

Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., gun carriage parts, $1,443,000. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
telescopes, instruments, $3,793,124. 

Easy Washing Machine Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., fuzes, $750,000. 

Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland, ammunition, 
$2,355,000. 

Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, O., gen- 
erators, $11,257. 

Electric Products Co., Cleveland, motor 
generator sets, $5073. 

Elliott Lewis Electrical Co. Inc., Phila- 
delphia, reflectors and plates, $1699. 

Essex Wire Corp., R-B-M Mfg. Co. Di- 
vision, Logansport, Ind., firing switch 
relays, $1092. 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, grinding spindles 
and motor driving units, $2565. 

Executone System, Philadelphia, inter- 
communication system, $2197. 

Fedders Mfg. Co., Buffalo, metallic belt 
links, $2,319,974. 

Federal Tool Corp., 
$2150. 
Firestone Rubber & Latex Products Co., 
Fall River, Mass., reflectors, $8111. 
Firestone Steel Products Co:, Akron, O., 
metallic belt links, $2,002,000. 

Ft. Pitt Bedding Co., Pittsburgh, metal- 
lic belt links, $396,882. 

Fox Munitions Corp., Philadelphia, thread 
rings, $1690. 

Garman Too] & Die Co., Detroit, gages, 
$30,586. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 


Chicago, gages, 





’ 


Observe Award of Navy 





‘“*E’’ to Bethlehem Plant 


@ Guests attending the recent ceremonies at Bethlehem, Pa., commemorating 
award of the Navy “E” flag and the Bureau of Ordnance pennant to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., (STEEL, Dec. 1, p. 37), included, front row, left to right: Quincy Bent, 
vice president in charge of operations, Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. J. Davis, senator from 
Pennsylvania; Eugene Grace, president, Bethlehem Steel Co.; R. A. Lewis, gen- 
eral manager of the company’s Bethlehem plant; Admiral A. E. Watson, United 
States Navy; J. M. Sylvester, assistant general manager of the Bethlehem plant: 
Commander A. J. Wellings, United States Navy: Robert Pfeifle, mayor of Beth- 


lehem. 








The speaker is Francis E. Walter, representative from the twenty-first 
congressional district 
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Guns for Arming United States Merchant Ships 


@ Here are some of the guns that will be mounted on United States merchant 


ships, under the neutrality act revisions. 


The scene is the Philadelphia Navy 


yard. United States Navy photo from NEA 





molds, fuze part, transformers, $4113. 

General Electric Supply Corp., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., lighting fixtures, $7652. 

General Motors Corp., Olds Motor Works 
Division, Lansing, Mich., ammunition, 
guns, $8,151,300; Detroit Division, shot, 
$35,705,287. 

General Motors Sales Corp., New De- 
parture Division, Bristol, Conn., ball 
bearings, $62,122. 

Gibbs, Thomas B., & Co., Delavan, Wis., 
chuck equipment, $4675. 

Giebel Machine Tool Co., New York, 
lathes, $7550. 

Goddard & Goddard Co. Inc., Detroit, 
cutters, $6362. 

Grainger-Rush Co., Boston, copper wire, 
$1054. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass., gages, $2545. 

Greenlee Bros. & Co., Rockford, Ill., saw- 
ing machines, $4772. 

Grenby Mfg. Co., Plainville, 
grinders, $2680. 

Gries Reproducer Corp., New York, gages, 
$2354. 

Guiberson Diesel Engine Co., Chicago, 
hose clamps, $2041. 

Guth, Edwin F., Co., St. Louis, projec- 
tiles, $182,750. 

Haarmann Steel Co., 
frames, $2214. 

Hadley Special Tool Co. Inc., Boston, 
gages, 58792. 

Hanssen’s, Louis, Sons, Davenport, Iowa, 
levels, pliers, bobs, hoists, $4430. 

Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, cranes 
and engineering services, $78,075. 

Hartford Electric Steel Corp., Hartford, 
Conn., castings and pattern equipment, 
$23,450. 

Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., 
grinding machines, $197,165. 

Heller Bros. Co., Newark, N. J., files, 
$2812. 

Hendey Machine Co., Torrington, Conn., 
lathes, $45,702. 

Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh, die blocks, 
$5900. 

Herschede Hall Clock Co., Cincinnati, 
observation instruments, $976,800. 

High Speed Hammer Co. Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., head assemblies, spinning ma- 
chines, $1421. 


Conn., 


Holyoke, Mass., 
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Hires, Castner & Harris Inc., Philadel- 
phia, toggle presses and charging fix- 
tures, $4400. 

Illinois Gage Co., Chicago, gages, $18,365. 

International Business Machines Corp., 
Endicott, N. Y., mechanism feeds, 
$6921. 

International Diesel Electric Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y., generating units, 
$546,247. 

International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
cranes, parts for heavy tractors, $76,- 
519. 

Iowa Transmission Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
transmissions, $9,842,000. 

Jahn, B., Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn., 
dies, $3268. 

Kent Machine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
pneumatic presses, $74,156. 

Kilgore Mfg. Co., Westerville, O., drift 
Signals, $278,969. 

Knight, W. B., Machinery Co., St. Louis, 
equipment for milling machinery, $5950. 

LaFrance, Ward, Truck Corp., Elmira 
Heights, N. Y., parts for trucks, $18,406. 

Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., grind- 
ing machines, $621,054. 

LeBlond, R. K., Machine Tool Co., New 
York, lathes, $31,646. 

Lincoln Park Tool & Gage Co., Lincoln 
Park, Mich., gages, $6099. 

Lincoln Tool & Die Co. Inc., Detroit, fix- 
tures and tools, $7051. 

Link-Belt Co., Indianapolis, chain as- 
semblies, $4302. 

Lloyd & Arms Inc., Philadelphia, lathes, 
$4872. 

Logan Co, Inc., Philadelphia, conveyors, 
$2725. 

Logansport Machine Inc., Logansport, 
Ind., pneumatic presses, $407,636. 

Lucas, J. L., & Son Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., reconditioning screw machines, 
$3500. 

Master Metal Products Inc., Buffalo, ac- 
cessories for tanks, $2664. 

Master Tool & Die Co., Newark, N. J., 
pins, barricades, and springs, $4660. 
Maxson, W. L., Corp., New York, torque 

amplifiers, $14,100. 

McKenna Metals Co., Latrobe, Pa., lathe 
and turning tools, forming tools, $8215. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., range quadrants, telescopes, tele- 


scope mounts, spotting boards, $5,391.- 
590. 

Merz Engineering Co., Indianapolis, gages 
and fin assemblies, $3220. 

Micromatic Hone Corp., Detroit, honing 
machines and tools, $11,373. 

Midvale Co., Nicetown, Pa.., 
$180,557. 

Midwest Tool & Mfg. Co., Detroit, ream- 
ers, $6075. 

Millers Falls Co., Greenfield, 
grinding heads, $7597. 
Mills Co., Cleveland, metal 

$2940. 

Mitchell, John E., Co. Ince., 
projectiles, $187,500. 

Modern Tool & Die Co., 
gages, $11,313. 

Monarch Aluminum Mfg. Co., 
funnels, $7855. 

Monarch Machine Tool Co., 
lathes, $360,343. 

Moore Special Tool Co., 
Conn., dies, $4305. 

Morton Mfg. Co., Chicago, ammunition 
chests, $114,740. 

Motor Wheel Corp., Lansing, Mich., am- 
munition, $1,505,000. 

Munitions Mfg. Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., guns, $4,266,000. 

National Acme Co., Cleveland, automatic 
screw machines, $68,929. 

National Stamping Co., Detroit, metallic 
belt links, $2,264,610. 

New York Thread Grinding Corp., New 
York, gages, $3010. 

Nicholson File Co., 
files, 53549. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitney 
Division, West Hartford, Conn., drill- 
ing machines, drill tips, gages, $59,186 

Noblitt-Sparks Industries Inc., Columbus, 
Ind., ammunition, $791,648 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., g-inders, 
$86,250. 

Oliver Farm Equipment Co., 
projectiles, $322,905. 

Onsrud Machine Works Inc., Chicago, 
lathes, shapers, borers and millers, 
$26,890 

Otis Elevator Co., 
$14,001. 

Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, steel, $19,313. 

Parish Pressed Steel Co., Reading, Pa., 
gun carriage parts, $701,935 

Pennsylvania Tool Mfg. Co., York, Pa., 
gages and fin assemblies, $6500 

Peters Engineering Co., Philadelphia, 
chamfer machines, $2668. 

Philadelphia Bronze & 
Philadelphia, aluminum 
manganese, $3676. 

Philadelphia Tool Co., Philadelphia 
chucking assemblies, $4725. 


forgings, 


Mass., 
partitions, 
Dallas, Tex., 
Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, 
Sidney, O., 


Bridgeport, 


Providence, R i 


Chicago, 


Buffalo, castings, 


Brass Corp., 
bronze rod, 


Phosphor Bronze Smelting Co., Phila- 
delphia, phosphor bronze, $4267. 
Pipe Machinery Co., Cleveland, gages 


and fin assemblies, $4937. 

Plumb, Fayette R., Inc., Philadelphia 
hammers and sledges, $20,350. 

Potter & Johnston Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., chucking machines, $536,- 
910. 

Revere Copper & Brass Co. Inc., Rome, 
N. Y., forgings, $39,950 

Rockwell, W. S., Co., New York, forge 
furnaces, $15,151. 

todgers Hydraulic Inc., Minneapolis, hy- 
draulic presses, $18,444. 

Roessler Machine Co., 
punches, $3258. 

Rotary Electric Steel Co., 
$47,100. 

Safe Guard Corp., Lansdale, Pa., 
for cams, $10,500. 

Sampson, Warren D., Co., West Spring- 
fleld, Mass., snow loaders, $3450. 

Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co., 
lyn, N. Y., capstans, $5112. 

Sipp-Eastwood Corp., thread cleaning 
machines, pneumatic presses, $485,652. 


Philadelphia, 
Detroit, steel, 


punches 


srook- 


Snap-On Tools Corp., Kenosha, Wis., 
wrenches, $12,205. 
Somerville Machine & 
Somerville, Mass., aluminum 

castings, $11,759. 
Springfield Stamp Die Co., 

Mass., steel stamps, $6486. 
tolling Mills Co., 


Foundry Co 
bronze 


Springfield, 


Stamford Springdale, 
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Conn brass, $3413 
Standard Gage Co Inc., 
N. Y gawes, $8116 
Standard Pressed Steel Co., 
Pa headers, $11,885 
Struthers-Wells Titusville Corp., Titus- 
ville Forge Division, Titusville, Pa., 
forgings, $215,625 
Sutton Tool Co., 
feeders, $13,855 
Tate-Jones & Co. Inc., 
fired furnaces, $4906 
Taylor Engineering Co 
inders, $24,600 
Threadwell Tap & Die Co., 
Mass cutters, $100,000 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Wisconsin Axie 
Division, Oshkosh, Wis., differential as- 
semblies, parts for tanks, $111,305. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Steel & Tube 
Division, Canton, O., steel, $18,451. 
Cleveland, trucks, $3539 
Columbus, O., 


Jenkintown, 





Detroit collets and 


Leetsdale, Pa., gas 
Elgin, Ill., cyl- 


Greenfield, 


Towmotor Co., 
Union Fork & Hoe Co., 
bayonets, $548,049 
Union Twist Drill Co., Chicago, cutters 
$3891 

United Precision Products, Chicago, plug 
gages, 53388 

U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co 
Ala., shells, $90,687. 

Vineo Corp., Detroit, gages, $8781. 

Vulean Mold & Iron Co., Latrobe, Pa., 
molds, $27,184 

Wackman Welded Ware Co., 
drums, $65,520 


Wade Electric 


Birmingham, 


Chester, Pa., 


Products Co., Sturgis, 


Poughkeepsie, 


Mich., cartridge clips, $357,000. 

Wahn, George H., Co., Boston, electrical 
equipment, $5705. 

Westclox Co., La Salle, Iil., pins and 
screws, gears, $26,260. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., switchgears, binocu- 
lars, shot, $4,383,038. 

Wheland Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., guns, 
$9,067,270. 

White Motor Co., Cleveland, wrenches, 
shackle assemblies and gaskets, fuel 
filters, $10,541. 

Whitman & Barnes, 
tools, $336,632. 

Whiton, D. E., Machine Co., New London, 
Conn., cutting machines, $8800. 

Wiedemann Machine Co., Philadelphia 
gages and fin assemblies, $2580. 

Willamette Hyster Co., Povtland, Oreg., 
trucks, $5980. 

Williams, J. H., & Co., Buffalo, wrenches, 
$3195. 

Wisconsin Steel Co., Chicago, steel bar, 
$4492. 

Wollaston Brass & Aluminum Foundry, 
North Quincy, Mass., castings, $15,729. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Chicago, air compressors, $25,420. 


Detroit, machine 


Corps of Engineers Awards 


Cummins Diesel Sales of Oregon Inc., 
Portland, Oreg., generating units, $5530 

Gardner-Denver Co., Los Angeles, driil 
rods and rock bits, $20,764. 

Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, stand- 











ard clamshell attachments and extra 
boom point sheaves, $9089. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, oil en- 
gine driven portable equipment, $71,- 
298. 

King-Knight Co., San Francisco, generat- 
ing sets, $42,400. 

Mahoney-Clarke Inc., New York, pumps 
and hardware items, machine shop 
tools, equipment and supplies, $18,988. 

Sterling Motors Corp., Long Island City, 
N. Y., dump trucks, platform trucks, 
seats and cushions, $32,481. 


Signal Corps Awards 


Aeronautical Radio Co., Mineola, Long 
Island, N. Y., junction boxes, $34,650 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New York, 

wire, $179,510. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 

e cago, headsets, microphones, $19,238 

Leich Electric Co., Genoa, IIll., switch- 
boards, $39,587. 

North Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, O., head 
and chest sets, $3521. 

RCA Mfg. Co. Inc., Camden, N. J., air- 
craft transmitters and microphones, 
$8242. 

Scherr, George, Co. Inc., New York, pro- 
jectors and accessories, $6304. 

Teletype Corp., Chicago, teletype sites, 
$1,594,730. 

Widin Metal Goods Co., Garwood, N. J., 
mast bases and sections, $11,033. 

Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, frequency 
meter sets, $13,031. 


efense Contract Opportunities ..... 


@ More defense subcontract oppor- 
tunities, not heretofore published 
in Stre., have been issued by local 
offices of the Contract Distribution 
Division, OPM. The subcontracts 
are available to manufacturers pos- 
sessing facilities required to handle 
the work offered, and who are not 
already engaged to capacity on de- 
fense work. 

Further information concerning 
specific opportunities may be _ se- 
cured either from the office issuing 
the item or from the prospective 
subcontractors’ nearest district of- 
fice. Actual samples or drawings 
of the desired article are available, 
in most instances, for examination 
at the district offices. The oppor- 
tunities: 

Division of Contract Distribution, OPM, 


Union Commerce building, Cleveland, is seek 
ing subcontractors for the following work. 


62—1114: Western manufacturer requires sub 
contractor with following facilities for fab 
ricating heavy metals: Bending brakes and 


rolls, flame cutting, welding and hand forge 
ing Also machine shop with milling, turret 
lathe, and drill press equipment 

63—1114: Subcontractor wanted with machin 
ing facilities to fabricate quantity of ball 


studs—-pieces 2.177 inches in length made 
from \-inch hex stock—material SAE 1035 
steel Equipment indicated—multiple spindle 
automatic screw machines Material to be 
furnished by subcontractor Quantities 10,000 
pieces 

64—1126: Cleveland manufacturer requires 
facilities for machining steel forgings 
Eighteen items in quantities of approximate 
ly 1800 of each Equipment indicated con 
sists of turret and engine lathes to 16 
inches; Planers; Milling Machines No. 2, 3 
and heavy duty External grinders; surface 
grinders 2-inch Horizontal Boring Mills 
Slotters Screw Machines Heat Treating 
Forgings 4340 Steel Material, tools, dies, 
fixtures, gages, etc. to be furnished by sub 
contractor A-l-a_ priority Blueprints on 
file this office 

65—1127: Subcontractor to machine complete 
1600 cases weighing approximately 18 Ibs 
each Equipment indicated consists of 2- 
inch Horizontal Boring Mill; No. 3 Hori 
zontal and vertical Mills; La Pointe Broach 
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Medium Size drill presses; tapping etc. Ma 
terial, Bronze-Alum. SAE No. 68, also tools, 
dies, fixtures, gages to be furnished by sub- 
contractor A-l-a priority. 


Pittsburgh office of Division of Contract Dis- 
tribution, OPM, 717 Grant street, Pittsburgh, 
is seeking subcontractors for the following: 


BTC-7: Cartridge containers. Quantities, 100, 
000 to 500,000 each, 2.3925-inches long 
0.935-inch outside diameter. Material is 
WDX 1335 steel. Requires six-spindle auto- 
matic screw machines. Drawings available 
at Pittsburgh 

WEM-9: Motor frames. Quantities large and 
work will be continuous. Material varies 
Requires horizontal boring mills, 6-inch bar 
or larger; vertical boring mills 84 inches or 


up; milling machines; planers and radial 
drills of 5 to 6 inches. 
BK-13: Bofor gun parts. Quantity varies 


Material is commercial steel castings fur- 
nished by prime contractors. Tolerances are 
003 to .005 for rough machine, .001 to .002 
for finished machine Requires boring mill, 
radial drill, planer 

BL-14: Tank parts. Material is armored steel 
castings Requires horizontal and vertical 
boring mills, planers, drill presses and 
radial drills 

CSI-19: Steel nose plugs. Quantity, 250,000 
Materials are steel forgings and sheet cop- 
per Tolerances .010 to .0025. Zequires 
automatic screw machines and light stamp- 
ing presses Drawings available at Pitts- 
burgh 

MSA-24: Gas mask parts. Quantity, 100 to 
35,000 Materials are bakelite, hard rub- 
ber, nickel silver and aluminum. Requires 
automatic screw machines up to 2 inches 
turret lathes to 2 inches, light stamping 
presses Drawings available at Pittsburgh 

SAC-28: Gun mount parts for .30 caliber ma- 
chine gun. Quantity, lots of 5000 each. Ma 
terial varies. Tolerances plus or minus .001 
to .005. Requires straddle, end and surface 
mills; profilers; slotters; drills; surface, in- 
ternal and external grinders. Tools, jigs, 
dies, fixtures, gages, extra perishable cut- 
ters and raw materials will be furnished 
to subcontractors. Drawings available at 
Pittsburgh. 

WC-32: Valve forgings, ranging from 2 ounces 
to 150 pounds. Requires drop forging ham 
mers and upsetters 


Division of Contract Distribution, OPM, 
Civic Opera building, Chicago, is seeking sub- 
contractors for the following work: 


BTDC-A-1124: Facilities required to machine 
forgings made of SAE 4640 steel ranging up 
to 24 inches in diameter. This work can 
best be done on 36-inch vertical boring mills, 
lathes with a 24-inch swing, gear shapers 





up to 20% inches diameter, and gear hob- 
ber for 4-inch diameter. Quantities at pres- 
ent from 1000 to 2000 of each part. Material 
to be furnished by the prime contractor. 
Blue prints available for inspection at this 
office. 

MAMC-N-1124: Chicago manufacturer requires 
subcontractors for machine work only on cast 
iron and cast steel flanges up to 10-inch 
diameter. Engine lathes up to 8” swing, 
turret lathes with chucking equipment and 
12-inch swing, or a vertical boring mill with 
24-inch table best suited for this work. 
Tolerances fairly liberal. Quantity relatively 
small. 

ABEC-A-1106: A Chicago tool company has 
work to sublet for internal and _ external 
grinders on small dies and punches. The 
quantities involved are large and the work 
will continue indefinitely and will be sublet 
to concerns located within a radius of 200 
miles of Chicago. Prime contractor’ will 
furnish dies and punches ready for grinding. 

AMMC-A-1106: A Midwest manufacturing con- 
cern requires subcontractors for machining 
various steel castings requiring 2, 314, 4-inch 
Giddings & Lewis boring mills, or other 
similar machines. Castings to be furnished 
by the prime contractor. This work will be 
sublet to concerns located anywhere in II- 
linois, Iowa, Indiana, Michigan and Wis- 
consin. 

MC-A-1105: An airplane motor manufacturing 
company requires additional facilities for 
centerless grinding of various sizes of cable 
terminals, having a shoulder on one end. 
These parts vary from .160 to .563 in 
diameter and from .910 to 2.419 in Jength. 
These parts will be furnished in lots of 
2000 to 20,000 pieces for subcontracting and 
may include several sizes at one time. Blue- 
print and sample available for examination 
at this office. 

CMC-1010: Urgent requirement for gear cut- 
ting equipment capable of turning out from 
600 to 1200 Bevel gears per month. These 
are for use in aircraft motors, tolerances 
are close. Most of these gears will be jn- 
tegral with shaft and will be between 1%” 
to 2” P.D. All material to be furnished by 
prime contractor. 

SDP-1107: Foundry capacity required for pro- 
ducing carbon molybdenum steel pressure 
castings of various shapes and sizes weigh- 
ing from 32 to 115 pounds each. Approxi- 
mate requirements 500 pieces per month. 

SPG-1003: An eastern manufacturer wishes to 
sublet contracts for parts for intricate in- 
dicating devices requiring machine equip- 
ment capable of making parts to within 
.0003 to .001 limits. This requires automatic 
and hand screw machines; small lathes with 
collet attachments for cutting fine threads, 
small drill presses, small milling machines 
for cutting Woodrull Keyseats, small bevel 
and spur gear cutting equipment, with ca- 
pacity small enough to cut bevel gears of 32 
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to 48 pitch and 11/16 to 21/16 outside di- 
ameter. Quantities will be run in lots of 
1000 or more. Prime contractor will furnish 
materials. In some cases the gear blanks 
only may be required. Prints at this office. 

AOG-926: An Eastern manufacturer requires 
additional facilities for producing small gun 
parts. A battery of No. 3 or 4 vertical and 
horizontal milling machines, also deep hole 
boring equipment required. Lathes suitable 
for deep hole boring can be used. Workman- 
ship must be accurate as close tolerances are 
involved. 

SKF-924: A manufacturer is in urgent need 
of subcontracters having available time on 
multiple spindle Gridley Automatics 2% to 
3% inch capacity. Six spindle preferred as 
tools are available for these machines. Also 
Cleveland single spindle automatic from 4 
to 7 inch capacity. 

GLM-918: A Wisconsin machine tool manufac- 
turer has work to sublet for turret lathes 
having a capacity for 4%-inch diameter bar 
stock, which requires spindle and chucking 
capacity of at least 45-inch in order to 
handle large bars. The machine will not 
be used for chucking work. If you have this 
kind of equipment, contact this office at 
once. 

GEN-816: Several manufacturers have work 
for various sizes and types of gear hobbing 
machines. Also Gleason gear shapers as well 
as worm milling machines for production of 
spur-mitre and bevel gears, worm wheels 
and worms. 


Canada Orders 


17 Corvettes 


TORONTO, ONT. 
CONTRACTS have been placed 
by the Dominion for 17 additional 
twin-screw corvettes at a total cost 
of about $25,000,000, it was reported 
last week by C. D. Howe, minister 
of munitions and supply. Awards 
were placed with Burrard Dry Dock 
Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., and Yar- 
rows Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 

In the week ended Nov. 18, the 
Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply placed 4871 contracts, with to- 
tal value $34,034,505. Awards to 
United States companies aggregated 
$432,433. Shipbuilding contracts to- 
taled about $10,000,000, and were 
largely placed with Ontario yards. 
Other orders: 


Shipbuilding: Port Artnur Shipbuilding 
Co. Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont., $648,000; 
Collingwood Shipyards Ltd., Collingwood, 
Ont., $3,346,000; Midland Shipyards Ltd., 
Midland, $2,050,000; Port Carling Boat 
Works, Port Carling, $19,920; Kingston 
Shipbuilding Co. Ltd., Kingston, $1,468,- 
000; Superheater Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
$790,099; George T. Davie & Sons, Lauzon, 
Que., $1,640,000; Restigouche Co. Ltd., 
Edmundston, N. B., $10,250; Lunenburg 
Foundry Co. Ltd., Lunenburg, N. S., $11,- 
581; W. B. Moriarity & Co. Ltd., Halifax, 
N. S., $12,250. 

Land transport: Pierre Thibault, Pierre- 
ville, Que., $90,850; Arlington Cycle & 
Sports Ltd., Montreal, $35,769; Eastern 
Steel Products Ltd., Montreal, $84,672; 
Canadian Traction Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., 
$207,238; International Harvester Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Ottawa, $115,500; General 
Motors of Canada Ltd., Oshawa, $20,369; 
Metallic Roofing Co. Ltd., Toronto, $326,- 
888; Wilson Motor Bodies Ltd., Toronto, 
$18,144; Chrysler Corp. of Canada Ltd., 
Windsor, $370,982. 

Aircraft: Accessories Manufacturers 
Ltd., Montreal, $26,624; British Aero- 
plane Engines Ltd., Montreal, $21,183; 
Noorduyn Aviation Ltd., Montreal, $31,- 
671; James Pyke & Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
$54,245; Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, $6204; Coleman Lamp & Stove 
Co. Ltd., Toronto, $18,148; DeHavilland 
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Our Neighbors to the North 


@ CANADIAN TANKS IN MASS PRODUCTION: These “Valentines” have trundled 

off the assembly line in Angus Shops, Montreal, and are being fitted with two- 

pounder machine guns, flame throwers and other equipment. Built of 40,000 

separate parts and costing $90,000, each tank weighs 20 tons, has top speed of 25 

miles per hour. More than 3500 men are employed at the plant, which operates 
24-hours a day. six days a week. NEA, passed by censor 





Aircraft of Canada Ltd., Toronto, $66.- Canada Machinery Corp. Ltd., Galt, Ont 
232; Safety Supply Co. Ltd., Toronto $10,944. 
$18,545; National Steel Car Corp. Ltd Tools: Union Twist Drill Co. Ltd., Mon- 
Malton, $11,969. treal, $5740; Toronto Lock Mfg Co 
Instruments: Overseas Requisition, Toronto, $7822. 
London, England, $7500; Instruments Fire fighting equipment: Walter Kidd 
Ltd., Ottawa, $8640; Ontario Hughes- & Co. of Canada Ltd., Montreal, $51,110 
Owens Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $363,078; Cana- Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $6372 
dian Aircraft Instruments & Accessories Gutta Percha & Rubber Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ltd., Leaside (Toronto), Ont., $253,973: $6372; Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Research Enterprises Ltd., Leaside, $89,- Canada Ltd., New Toronto, $6426; Dunlop 
797; Sutton-Horsley Co. Ltd., Toronto Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada Ltd., To- 
$113,991. ronto, $6372; Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co 
Electrical equipment: Canadian Pacific Ltd., Kitchener, $5426. 
Railway Co. Ltd., Montreal, $752,000: Ordnance: Sorel Industries Ltd., Sorel 
Terry Machinery Co., Montreal, $54,671: Que., $112,000; Canadian General Electric 
Jack Watson Co., Montreal, $7756; Gen- Co. Ltd., Toronto, $22,428; Hill-Clark- 
eral Supply Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $7598: Francis Ltd., New Liskeard, Ont., $13,109: 
R.C.A. Victor Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $60,814: Hamilton Bridge Co Ltd Hamilton 
Canadian Telephones & Supplies Ltd.., $32,000. 
Toronto, $5098; Magnet Electric Co. Ltd., Munitions: Overseas Requisition, Lon- 
Vancouver, $8450. don, England, $412,954; Dominion Ar- 
Machinery: Canadian Fairbanks-Morse senal, Quebec, Que., $288,000; Interna- 
Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $15,725; A. R. Williams tional Flare Signal Co. Ltd., Waterloo, 
Machinery Co. Ltd., Toronto, $15,725: Que., $48,730; E. A. Mahon, Montreal, 
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$62,397; John Hay & Co., Eastview, Ont., 
$7020; Government of the United King- 
dom, London, England, $233,280; West- 
ern Steel Products Corp. Ltd., Ottawa, 
$112,326; Aluminum Goods Ltd., Toronto, 
$17,819. 

Metals: Consolidated Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, $7980 

War construction projects: Dexter Con- 
struction Co. Lid., Fairville, N. B., $55,547; 


Stewart Construction Co Ltd., Sher- 
brooke, Que., $495,082; E. G. M. Cape & 
Co Ltd Montreal, $1,418,647; Collet 


Freres Ltd., Montreal, $414,000; Douglas 
Bremner Construction Co.,, Montreal, 
$87,784; A. Janin & Co. Ltd Montreal, 
$1,420,000; L. G. Ogilvie & Co. Ltd., Mon- 
treal, $623,217; M. Sullivan & Son Ltd., 
Arnprior, Ont., $126,567; Canadian Dredge 
& Dock Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont., $259,300; 
Redfern Construction Co, Ltd., Toronto, 
$137,500; Tomlinson Construction Co 
Lid., Toronto, $613,900; Hill-Clark-Francis 
Lid., New Liskeard, Ont., $142,900; Frid 
Construction Co. Ltd., Hamilton, $76,- 
966; Sterling Construction Co. Ltd., Wind- 


sor, Ont., $64,386; Assiniboia Engineering 
Co, Ltd., and Dutton Bros. & Co., Winni- 
peg, Man., $97,703; Carter-Halls-Aldinger 
Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, $350,000; Waterman- 
Waterbury Mfg. Co. Ltd., Regina, Sask., 


$544,863; A. W. Heise Co. Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Sask., $370,000; W. C. Wells Co., Wilkie 
Sask., $96,840; Claydon Co. Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man., $84,000 

Miscellaneous: Works 


Horton Steel 


Ltd., Toronto, $9603; Iron Fireman Mfg. 
Co., of Canada Ltd., Toronto, $32,266; 
Devilbiss Mfg. Co., Windsor, Ont., $7639; 
Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, $17,- 
700; Clare Bros. Western Ltd., Winnipeg, 
$5000; General Construction Co. Ltd., 
Claresholm, Alta., $18,000; Anthes Found- 
ry Ltd., Winnipeg, $12,678; Enamel & 
Heating Products Ltd., Sackville, N. B., 
$25,960; Pacific Veneer Co. Ltd., New 
Westminster, B. C., $6173; Page Equip- 
ment & Construction Ltd., Three Rivers, 
Que., $7950; Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, $50,300; Corbin Lock Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Belleville, Ont., $5880; 
Miner Rubber Co. Ltd., Granby, Que., 
$231,256; Gutta Percha & Rubber Ltd., 
Toronto, $125,000; Viceroy Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, $59,018; Canadian General Rub- 
ber Co. Ltd., Galt, Ont., $18,765; Kauf- 
man Rubber Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
$30,242; Drummond McCall & Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, $5739. 


New Blast Furnace Gives 
Dominion Record Output 


Production of pig iron and steel 
in Canada in October topped all 
prior months, and totals for ten 
months are well above all 
comparable periods. Pig iron out- 


other 





put in the month was 137,114 gross 
tons, 20.6 per cent above the previ- 
ous record, 113,624 tons, in May, 
1941. Ingots and castings in Octo- 
ber amounted to 222,853 tons, an 
increase of 8.1 per cent over the 
May record of 206,110 tons. 

Ingots and castings for ten 
months total 1,971,909 tons, an in- 
crease of 19.5 per cent over the cor- 
responding period last year, and 
81.4 per cent over the 1939 period. 
Pig iron output for ten months this 
year was 1,082,222 tons, 14 per cent 
above the similar period in 1940 and 
88.8 per cent over the comparable 
1939 period. 

Ferroalloys at 155,451 tons, gained 
47.5 per cent over ten months of 
1941 and 170.5 per cent over ten 
months in 1939. 

October increase in pig iron re- 
sulted mainly from blowing in the 
new blast furnace of the Steel Co. 
of Canada at Hamilton, Ont., which 
is producing about 850 tons per 
day. 


Scrap Metal “Mined” from Slag Dumps at Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH 
@ Scrap “mining” is becoming 
more extensive in the slag dumps 
that have been increasing in size in 
this district for many years. A re- 
sult of the growing scrap shortage, 
these “mining” operations have 
been carried on in the past, on a 
much smaller scale, by companies 
interested in selling slag as an ag- 
gregate or for other applications. 
Now, however, the steel content, in- 
stead of being an undesirable by- 
product, has become the object of 
search. 

Both hand picking and magnetic 
separation methods are being used 
to recover the metal. Older dumps 
are preferable, as weathering tends 


to make the slag crumble into a 
sandy substance and allow the met- 
al to come free. Estimates cannot 
be made to indicate the resources of 
scrap available as a result of this 
process. Metal content runs _ be- 
tween 1 and 2 per cent on the av- 
erage Slag, and there are millions 
of tons in the dumps here. Some 
are so. solidified externally that 
blasting is required to reach the 
softer material, while others re- 
quire merely a power shovel to 
scoop out the slag. 

In addition to the open-hearth 
Slag, there also is a large quantity 
of blast furnace slag productive of 
scrap metal. In some places the 
two are mixed. 


Scrap Stocks Reduced 3% in August 


@ Domestic stocks of steel and iron 
scrap at consumers’ and suppliers’ 
yards and in transit at the close 
of August amounted to 6,002,000 
net tons, 3 per cent less than 6,208,- 
000 tons July 31, according to the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Known stocks held by consumers 
and suppliers Aug. 31 were equival- 
ent to a five-weeks supply at the 
rate of consumption in that month, 
a position unchanged from the end 
of July. Although total stocks de- 
creased 3 per cent, those on hand 
at and in transit to consumers’ 
plants declined only 2 per cent, from 
4,911,000 tons to 4,814,000 tons. Sup- 
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pliers’ stocks decreased 8 per cent, 
from 1,297,000 tons July 31 to 1,- 
188,000 tons Aug. 31. Most of this 
loss was due to shrinkage in dealers’ 
stocks, which were 10 per cent less 
Aug. 31, with automobile wreckers’ 
and railroads’ stocks down 5 and 
10 per cent, respectively, while 
manufacturers’ stocks were 20 per 
cent larger. 

In western Pennsylvania reported 
stocks of purchased and home scrap 
were equivalent to four weeks’ sup- 
ply at August rate of consumption. 
In eastern Ohio and West Virginia 
supply was sufficient for about four 
week; in other principal consuming 


areas, four to six weeks. New Eng- 
land had sufficient for 11 weeks and 
western states for 10 weeks, while 
southwestern states had stocks for 
24 weeks. 

Total consumption of scrap and 
pig iron in August was. 9,961,000 
tons, an increase of 3 per cent over 
9,696,000 tons in July. Despite an 
increase of 2 per cent in use of 
home scrap stocks of this grade 
increased 2 per cent in August. Use 
of pig iron increased 3 per cent in 
August but stocks declined only 1 
per cent compared with July 31. 


Maryland Selected as Site for 
Waste Collection Campaign 


Maryland has been selected by 
the OPM Bureau of Industrial Con- 
servation for the launching of its 
program to increase the salvaging 
of scrap metals, rubber and other 
waste materials. 

The Maryland waste collection 
program will be based on plans laid 
out by the bureau, Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald, chief of the bureau, said, but 
will be executed by a State Salvage 
Committee, a new division of the 
State Defense Council. The bureau 
will offer full co-operation and sup- 
port, and will provide informational 
and promotional material for wide- 
spread distribution to homes, shops, 
farms and factories in every sec- 
tion of the state. 

The bureau plans similar efforts 
in other states on the east coast 
and, finally, in every section of the 
country. 
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Pig Iron Rate 99% in November; 


Daily Average Increased Slightly 


@ DAILY average production of 
coke pig iron and ferroalloys in 
United States increased 131 tons, 
or 0.08 per cent, from the preced- 
ing month to 156,906 tons in No- 
vember, despite interruptions in 
operations occasioned by coke 
shortages caused by the coal mine 
tie-ups., 

Total production for the month, 
one day shorter than October, was 
down 3.2 per cent, according to 
complete reports from operators 
of the nation’s 231 potential coke 
blast furnaces. Operating rate was 
99.0 per cent. 

Second highest on record, daily 
output in November was exceeded 
only in September this year, with 
157,378 tons. Last month’s daily 
average compared with 146,589 tons 
in November, 1940; it was up near- 
ly 13 per cent over the month in 
1939, and was more than double the 
74,929 tons produced daily in No- 
vember, 1937. In the month in 
1929, daily average was 118,811 tons. 

Total output in November was 
4,707,194 net tons, down 152,839 
tons from 4,860,033 tons in October. 
Production in the month was 7 per 





RATE OF FURNACE OPERATION 
(Relation of Production to Capacity) 


1941! 1940? 1939 1938% 
ee 95.5 85.4 51.0 33.6 
eee 95.3 75.0 53.5 33.6 
March..... 96.3 69.5 56.1 34.2 
| o_o 91.8 68.9 49.8 33.4 
re 94.1 74.2 40.2 29.4 
PUNE. 6.05. 95.7 83.6 51.4 25.5 
JO .ccsssa SEO 86.1 55.0 28.2 
| 97.4 89.9 62.4 34.8 
Sent. .. . 99.3 91.5 69.7 40.5 
ont... 98.9 94.2 85.2 48.0 
Soe 99.0 96.4 90.3 55.0 
re zeae 96.4 88.5 51.4 


iFirst six months are based on ca- 
pacity of 57,503,030 net tons, Dec. 31, 
1940—last six months on capacity of 
57,830,610 net tons, June 30, 1940; * capac- 
ity of 55,628,060 net tons, Dec. 31, 1939; 
Scapacity of 56,222,790 net tons, Dec. 31, 
1938; *capacity of 56,679,168 net tons, 
Dec. 31, 1937. Capacities by American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 


MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 











Net Tons 
1941 1940 1939 

ee 4,666,233 4,024,556 2,436,474 
Feb....... 4,206,826 3,304,368 2,307,405 
March 4,702,905 3,270,575 2,680,446 
April 4,340,555 3,139,043 2,301,965 
May...... 4,596,113 3,497,157 1,923,625 
June..... 4,551,040 3,813,092 2,373,753 
July...... 4,766,216 4,060,513 2,638,760 
ee 4,784,639 4,234,576 2,979,774 
Sept. ..... 4,721,387 4,172,551 3,218,940 
Oct....... 4,860,033 4,437,725 4,062,670 
Nov...... 4,707,194 4,397,656 4,166,512 
Tot. 11 mo. 50,903,091 42,351,812 30,986,482 
ae ses 4,542,864 4,219,718 

Total . 46,894,676 35,310,042 
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PIG IRON STATISTICS 


cent greater than 4,397,656 tons in 
the month in 1940, and almost 13 
per cent above 4,166,512 tons in 
November, 1939. It was more than 
double 2,247,875 tons produced in 
November, 1937, and compared with 
3,564,310 tons in the month in 1929. 

Aggregate production in the first 
11 months this year was 50,963,091 
tons, 20.2 per cent greater than in 
the corresponding period in 1940, 
and was up 64.3 per cent from 30, 
986,482 tons in the 11 months in 
1939. It compared with combined 
output of 39,430,345 tons in the 
period in 1937 and was 15.3 per 
cent greater than 44,165,258 tons 
produced in the first 11 months of 
1929. 


Production 20.2% Abeve 1940 


Average daily production for the 
11 months’ period was 152,404 tons, 
20.2 per cent above 126,802 tons in 
the 11 months last year. This com- 
pared with 92,774 tons in the peri- 
od in 1939, with 118,055 in the first 
11 months in 1937, and 132,231 tons 
in the 1929 period. 

Merchant iron produced in the 
month, 713,174 tons, was 15.2 pe 





NOVEMBER IRON PRODUCTION 


Net Tons 


No. in blast Total Tonnages 
last day ot Nor 
Nov Oct Merchant merchant 
Alabama 17 18 117,485 192,654 
Illinois 20 20 132,085 530,572 
Indiana 19 19 21,484 515,270 
New York 16 15 120,565 194,427 
Ohio 17 16 123,329 935, 976 
Penna. 71 71 164,178* 1,303,154" 
Colorado 3 3 
Michigan } 1 
Minnesota 2 2 13,683* 188, 983* 
Tennessee 3 } 
Utah ] 1 
Kentucky 2 2 
Maryland 7 7 
Mass. 1 1 0,365 4,09 
Virginia ] 1 
West Va 3 } 
$994,020 


Total 217 «216 713,174* 
*Includes ferromanganese and spiegeleisen 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
Net Tons 
1941 1940 1939 1938 


Jan..... 150,524 129,825 78,596 52,201 
3 ee 150,244 113,943 82,407 52,254 
March 151,707 105,502 86,465 53,117 
Apt... 144,685 104,635 76,732 51,819 
i) 148,262 112,811 62,052 45,556 
June... 151,701 127,103 79,125 39,601 
July.. 153,749 130,984 85,121 43,827 
Aug. , 154,343 136,599 96,122 54,031 
Sept. ' 157,378 139,085 107,298 62,835 
Oct. 156,775 143,152 131,053 74,697 
Nov. 156,906 146,589 138,883 85,369 
Dec.... ..ee.. 146,544 136,119 79,943 
Ave... 152,404 128,128 96,740 57,962 








cent of total output. This com- 
pared with 15 per cent in October, 
15.5 per cent in September, 15.4 
per cent in August, 15 per cent in 
July, and 14.7 per cent in Novem- 
ber, 1940. 

Stacks in blast Nov. 30 totaled 
217, a net gain of one from Octo- 
ber’s 216. In September, 219 were 
blowing, 215 in August, 212 in July 
and 191 in April, the year’s low. 
Total in November last year was 
202, compared with 191 in the 
month in 1939, and 114 in Novem- 
ber, 1937. In the month in 1929, 
stacks active numbered 176. 

Two merchant stacks were taken 
out of blast in the month and two 
added. In the steelworks or nonmer- 
chant classification, three stacks 
were lighted and two removed from 
blast. Stacks blown out in No 
vember: 

In Alabama: Woodward Nos. 2 
and 3, Woodward Iron Co. In Ohio: 
One Central, American Steel & Wire 
Co. In Pennsylvania: National 
Works No. 4 of National Tube Co., 
at Monongahela. 

Lackawanna H, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., was blown in at Lackawanna, 
N. Y., for the first time Nov. 23. A 
new blast furnace, it is rated at more 
than 1000 tons daily and increases 
the number of stacks at this works 
to seven. Other stacks blown in in- 
cluded, in Alabama: Pioneer No. 2, 
tepublic Steel Corp. In Ohio: Toledo 
B, Interlake Iron Corp.; and Brier 
Hill No. 2, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. In Pennsylvania, Palmer- 
ton No. 1, New Jersey Zine Co. 

Fourteen furnaces were out of 
blast Nov. 30. Several are in process 
of rebuilding or relining and are 
scheduled to be _ relighted soon. 
They include: Isabella No. 1, Car 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp.; One De 
troit, National Steel Corp.; One 
Granite City, Koppers United Co.; 
Carrie No. 4, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.; those blown out last month. 

Following furnaces have not yet 
been reported in active process of 
rehabilitation: Two Joliet stacks, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.; Dela- 
ware, Philadelphia Electric Co.; and 
Cumberland, Warner Iron Co. 

Two blast furnaces at Edgar 
Thomson works of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. have been slated for dis- 
mantlement, although no action has 
yet been reported. K furnace is to 
be moved to the Mingo Junction, O., 
works, to replace No. 3 stack there. 
J furnace will be dismantled piece- 
meal and used to repair other stacks. 


@ First half of 1941 has seen a 
sharp upturn in Swiss imports of 
German iron and steel, a trade re- 
port to Washington reveals, with the 
prospect that at present figures, 
1939 quantity levels may be attained, 
and due to higher prices, such im- 
ports will have a greater value than 
for that year. 












Finds Armament Effort Only Half 


Amount Required “To Close Gap” 


@® ANNUAL rate of United States’ 
defense production at the end of 
July approximated 5,000,000,000 man- 
hours of factory effort, according to 
a study by Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Inc., Ansonia, Conn. This was “6,- 
000,000,000 to 12,000,000,000 man- 
hours short of the 11,000,000,000 to 
17,000,000,000 man-hours estimated 
as needed to close the gap between 
Axis and Britain’s war production 
rates.” 

Three major factors, according to 
the study, have retarded American 
war output: Strikes, which directly 
resulted in a loss of 147,000,000 man- 
hours of effort in 12 months ended 
July, 1941; limitation of the work 
week to 40 hours; and artificial rise 
in wage rates. 

Estimated factory effort of the 
Axis powers combined is 24,000,000,- 
000 to 32,000,000,000 man-hours year- 
ly, against an estimated 13,000,000,- 
000 to 15,000,000,000 man-hours for 
the British empire. Deficiency of the 
British empire in this respect “is the 
gap to be closed by American pro- 
duction.” 

“The present rate of armament 
production in the United States is 
estimated at only one-half the mini- 
mum and one-third the probable 
optimum required.” 

Entitled “The Basic Factors Re- 
tarding American War Production,” 
the study has been published in 
booklet form by Farrel-Birmingham. 


Defense Strikers Lose 
$10,200,000 in Five Weeks 


Major defense strikes in_ five 
weeks ended Nov. 29 cost workers 
$10,200,000 in wages, according to a 
study by the National Association 
of Manufacturers. Imposed on the 
rearmament program by the same 
strikes was an irretrievable loss of 
10,313,864 man-hours of production. 

Compilation of work stoppages 
under the “Strikes as Usual” policy, 
the association pointed out, does not 
purport to cover every strike now 
in progress. It includes only strikes 
at plants making defense materials 
and that are reported in metropoli- 
tan newspapers. 

Fourteen strikes were in progress 
in the week ended Nov. 28, the asso- 
ciation reported last week. Several 
were settled, but the total man-hours 
lost was 496,520. A number of the 
strikes are regarded as “critical,” as 
the defense material being produced 
in the strike-bound plants is of vital 
importance either to a prime con- 
tractor or a defense project. 

Although the number of men on 
strike and total man-hours lost in 
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the week was less than in the prior 
7-day period, the NAM declared, 
spread of “sympathy” walkouts con- 
tinued. 


1941 Military Plane 
Output Nearly 20,000 


@ Col. John H. Jouett, president, 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America, told members at their 
annual meeting in New York last 
week that the industry has _ per- 
formed “an industrial miracle” in 
producing nearly 20,000 military 
planes this year. He said it will be 
called upon to put out nearly 100,- 
000 warplanes during the next two 
years and that these American air- 
craft “will prove to be the deciding 
factor in this war.” 


Government Pressure in 
Aircraft Merger Denied 


@ Negotiations leading to a merger 
of Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San 
Diego, Calif., with Vultee Aircraft 
Inc., Downey, Calif., have been in- 
terpreted in some quarters as indi- 


cating government dictation to Maj. 
Reuben H. Fleet, head of Consoli- 
dated, to relinquish his controlling 
interest because of differences with 
the administration. 

These inferences have drawn a 
denial from Major Fleet, who states, 
“By no means am I withdrawing. 
The job before me is even bigger. 
Turning over management details 
of Consolidated to younger men and 
becoming an adviser to both Con- 
solidated and Vultee, will enable me 
better to serve my country in this 
period of need than has been pos- 
sible previously. 

“There have been reports that 
severe criticism of the administra- 
tion, attributed to me, has brought 
about the present negotiations be- 
tween Vultee and _ Consolidated. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. I subscribe entirely and whole- 
heartedly to the all-important for- 
eign policy of our President and am 
with him 100 per cent.” 

Consolidated has a backlog esti- 
mated at $725,000,000 for 4-motor 
bombers and other military aircraft. 
Vultee is reportedly owned by a 
group of eastern capitalists repre- 
senting the Aviation Mfg. Corp., and 
controls also two plants of Stinson 
Aircraft, at Wayne, Mich., and Nash- 
ville, Tenn. T. M. Girdler, chairman, 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, is 
said to have large holdings in the 
parent organization. 





Tests Plane Models 


pt 





at 400 Miles an Hour 


@ Two thousand tons of sheet, plate and structural steel was required to build 


the 20-foot wind tunnel for Wright Field, Dayton, O. 


The tunnel, which cost 


$2,500,000, will permit testing by Air Corps engineers of plane models with as 
much as 15-foot wing span in a wind stream that will simulate flying conditions 


at speeds in the neighborhood of 400 miles an hour. 
the tunnel in which the model planes will be suspended. 


Shown is the mouth of 
NEA photo 
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Tank Production Scheduled To Take 


Half of Electric Steel Production 


@ PRODUCTION of the 37,200 light, 
medium and heavy tanks called for 
each year under the new “Victory” 
program will require half of the 
country’s electric steel output next 
year, 

According to official estimates, 
the tank program will call for 870,- 
000 tons of special armor plate 
annually. Program contemplates 
production of 2000 medium, 1000 
light and 100 heavy tanks each 
month, 


Blaw-Knox To Operate 
Tank Factory at Pittsburgh 


Defense Plant Corp. has author- 
ized a $1,740,000 contract for a 
tank equipment factory at Pitts- 
burgh to be operated by Blaw-Knox 
Co. The company will extend the 
foundry at its Union Steel Castings 
Division and add equipment which 
will increase considerably its out- 
put of armor castings. 


Scullin Steel Co. Plans 
Armor Plate Expansion 
Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis, which 


recently completed deliveries on its 
armor plate contract with Great 


Britain, has been notified of a con- 
tract for welded armor plate for 
tanks for the United States govern- 
ment. It will necessitate expansion 
of plant and facilities costing about 
$2,000,000. 

Production is expected to begin 
about mid-May at the rate of about 
$1,000,000 per month. An additional 
open-hearth furnace will be installed 
as well as special heat-treating fa- 
cilities. 


Brassert To Build Open Hearths 
For Brazilian Steel Co. 


Brazilian steel capacity soon will 
be augmented by a $2% million job 
just awarded H. A. Brassert Co. by 
Brazilian National Steel Co. 

A complete open hearth shop will 
be built by Brassert for the South 
American interests, including one 
tilting open hearth and two station- 
ary ones. Capacity of each will be 
150 metric tons, equalling 163 net 
tons. 

High priorities will be assigned 
to materials for this job in order to 
speed construction as rapidly as 
yossible. 

The Brazilian steel scene is quite 
active, not only from the new na- 





ACF Union Employes 


@ Workmen in American Car & 
Foundry Co.’s Berwick, Pa., plant 
recently placed on record with their 
local SWOC union, CIO, a pledge 
against strikes. 

Placards, as illustrated, have been 
posted at strategic points through- 
out the plant, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “SWOC Union in this Plant Is 
Pledged Against Strikes.” “Credit 
goes to the union, which initiated 
this step in labor’s co-operation in 
the national defense program,” the 
company states. 

The Berwick plant, it says fur- 
ther, was the first civilian builder 
to engage in production of light 
combat tanks. Through uninter- 
rupted work on the part of em- 
ployes, the company has attained a 
production figure of more than 400 
units monthly. ACF’s 2000th tank 
was delivered to the United States 
government in October. 

According to current news re- 
ports, more than 500 of these light 
tanks which have been furnished 
to Great Britain are participating 
in the battle in North Africa. 
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‘*Pledged Against Strikes’’ 


4 SW.O0.C. UNION i 
IS PLEDCED 
_ AGAINST STRIKES 


tional steel company’s offices but 
also from independent producers. 
Inquiry has recently been received 
here from another company for a 
complete bar mill, principally for 
reinforcing rods. 

American construction firms with 
South American interests report 
difficulties in obtaining all types of 
building materials in almost all 
South American countries. 


Railroad Representatives To 
Discuss Material Requirements 


Representatives of the railroad 
industry have been asked to meet 
Dec. 12 with officials of the Auto- 
motive, Transportation and Farm 
Equipment Branch of the Division 
of Civilian Supply to discuss ma- 
terial requirements for 1942. 

Andrew Stevenson, acting chief of 
the branch, sent invitations to the 
conference to 88 railway executives, 
passenger and freight car builders, 
locomotive builders, and railroad 
supply manufacturers. 

Meeting will be held at 10 a.m. 
Dec. 12, in Room 5055 of the Social 
Security building, Washington, and 
admittance will be by _ invitation 
only. Mr. Stevenson will preside. 


Nine New Blast Furnaces 


Financed by Government 


@ Defense Plant Corp. has loaned 
money for the construction of nine 
new blast furnaces since last June 
when the steel expansion program 
was launched, according to an OPM 
survey. Letters of intent have been 
filed for four more and five other 
propositions are being studied. 

The survey covered only the gov- 
ernment financed stacks and does 
not include blast furnaces privately 
financed. 


World Tin Production 
Exceeds 1940 Rate 


@ World production of tin in 
October is estimated at 19,300 gross 
tons, compared with 22,200 tons in 
October, 1940. Production for ten 
months was 205,000 tons, against 
187,600 tons in the corresponding 
period last year, according to the 
Tin Research Institute, Greenford, 
England, 

United States deliveries totaled 
8000 tons in October; 12,715 tons in 
September. For ten months they 
were 127,287 tons, compared with 
93,634 tons in the period in 1940. 
Consumption of tin in the United 
Kingdom in the first eight months 
this year amounted to 18,933 tons; 
20,818 tons in the period in 1940. 

World tin stocks, including smelt- 
ers’ stocks and carryover, increased 
by 4736 tons during October, to 
51,465 tons at the end of the month. 
Stocks at the end of October, 1940, 
were 53,890 tons. 
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@ DURING the past 10 days the leaders of 
A. F. of L. and CIO put on an almost per- 
fect reproduction of the fable of the dog 
with a bone. 

According to the legend, the dog, with 
bone in mouth, was crossing a stream. 
Looking down into the water, it mistook its 
reflection for another dog. In its greed 
to get a second bone, the dog leaped at its 


imagined rival and lost the bone it had. 


A. F. of L. and CIO, not satisfied with 
the tremendous power and privilege they 
had acquired in recent years, thought they 
saw a chance to get still more. 

Instead of accepting the mild legisla- 
tion to curb defense strikes which the ad- 
ministration leaders in Congress offered, 
they took the position that no legislation 
of any kind should be enacted. 

To impose their minority will upon leg- 
islators, they doubled and trebled the pres- 
sure exerted by their lobbyists upon mem- 
bers of the House, who were debating the 
question. They imported union men from 
all over the country to “work” on con- 
gressmen in the corridors of the House 
office building. They went “all out’ for 
no anti-strike legislation at all. 

Angered by these tactics and by the utter 
disregard of public opinion by the union 
leaders, the House surprised everybody by 
passing the drastic Smith bill by the de- 
cisive vote of 252 to 136. As matters stand 
at the moment, A. F. of L. and CIO have 
lost their bone. 

However, if they can learn the lesson 
which this experience should teach them, 


Tay 
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Sharp Rebuke; Now for Effective Law 





they may be able to retrieve their bone, 
or at least part of it. 

The Smith bill, as passed by the House, 
has everything in it but the kitchen sink. 
It bans strikes for organization purposes, 
prohibits strikes unless a majority of work- 
ers approve by secret vote, prohibits mass 
picketing, bans jurisdictional and sym- 
pathy strikes under certain conditions, bars 
pickets who are not employes in the struck 
plant, denies unions having ‘subversive’ 
officers the privileges of the Wagner act. 
requires unions to register the names of 
officers and members and to report dues 
and finances, etc., etc. 

Many of these provisions are desirable. 
but it must be apparent to every reason- 
able person that the bill, in its entirety, is 
too sweeping and too drastic to be prac- 
tical under existing conditions. A few of 
the features should be eliminated. Those 
which are desirable should be rewritten 
and toned down so that they can be made 
operative. 


However, no one—not even the most 
rabid union leader—should regret that the 
House acted as it did. The jolt which it ad- 
ministered to union officials, to the admin- 
istration and to subversive interests here 
and abroad should have a most salutary 
effect. The 252 representatives who de- 
fied administration and minority bloc pres- 
sure deserve commendation for their dem- 
onstration of independence. 

The culprits have been spanked. The 
next order of business is to refine the bill 
so that it will curb abuse of power in a 
fair and workable manner. 


a a 
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The BUSINESS TREND 


New Production Reeords 


Continue To Be Set 


@ UNDERLYING trend of industrial activity con- 
tinues to move upward. Output of defense industries 
is increasing steadily, as new plants are brought into 
service. Expanding production of defense goods has 





$750,000,000 for the full year should easily be ex 
ceeded. Earlier this year that goal seemed unattain 
able. The largest shipbuilding program in the na 
tion’s history is moving ahead rapidly Aircraft pro 
























































at least offset curtailed operations in civilian lines. duction recently registered a new peak on a monthly 
The pace at which industrial plants have been op- basis, while output in 1941 will exceed any previous 
erating in recent months is indicated by the all-time year. 
production records which are being established. Lake Superior iron ore shipments during Novem 
November machine tool output is estimated to have ber totaled 7,660,987 gross tons, highest recorded foi 
reached a new peak, topping the previous high of $77,- that month. Shipments for the full year are ex 
200,000 reported in October. The industry’s goal of pected to top 80,500,000 tons, also a new high. Oc 
—— | ; 
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STEEL’S index of activity advanced 5.8 points to 129.7 in the week ended Nov. 29: 
Week Mo. 
tndea 1941 1940 Data 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1936 
a ae © 129.3 114.9 Jan peek 114.7 91.1 73.3 102.9 85.9 74.2 58.8 48.6 54.6 69.1 87.6 
Sept. 20 1229 41944 «Feb i323 105.8 908 711 1068 843 82.0 73.9 48.2 55.3 75.5 99.9 
Sent, Si....... dor 1225 March 132.9 104.1 92.6 71.2 114.4 87.7 £2.13 78.9 44.5 54.2 80.4 98.6 
Oct. 4 1980 1944 ~~ April 127.2 102.7 89.8 70.8 1166 100.8 85.0 §3.6 52.4 52.8 81.0 101.7 
Oct. 11 1279 1260 Mas 134.8 104.6 $3.4 67.4 121.7 101 81. $3.7 63.5 54.8 78.6 101% 
Oct. 15 130.2 128.3 June 138.7 114,1 90.9 63.4 109.9 100.3 77.4 &£0.6 70.3 51.4 (2. ¥5 » 
Oct. 25 131.4 129.9 July 128.7 102.4 $3.5 66.2 110.4 100.3 75.3 63.7 T7.1 47.1 67.3 79.9 
Nov. 1. 131.9 1302 Aus 118.1 101.1 §3.9 68.7 110.0 97.3 76.7 63.0 74.1 45.0 67.4 85 4 
rena 1323 1303 Sept 121.1 1135 98.0 725 968 86.7 69.7 569 680 465 643 $87 
Nov. 15. 131.8 130.3 Oct 129.9 127.8 114.9 83.6 98.1 94 77.0 56.4 63 48.4 59.2 78.8 
eeOws. aa o4. 6198.7 = Nov 129.7 1295 1162 959 841 106.4 38.2 54.2 S28 47.3 54.4 71. 
Nov. 29. 129.7 132.6 Der ius.3 Lia. 95.1 74.7 107.6 88.5 58.9 54.0 46.2 51.3 643 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 


tober ore consumption reached a new monthly record, 
reflecting increased capacities of many blast furnaces 
which have been relined during the past year. 

October shipments of fabricated structural steel were 
the largest for any month since October, 1930, while in 
this same period sales of foundry equipment reached 
an all-time high. 

Value of manufacturers’ inventories and shipments 
advanced to a new peak during October, according to 
the National Industrial Conference Board. New or- 
ders increased, following declines in the preceding two 
months. Unfilled orders were virtually unchanged. 
The same board states that average hourly earnings in 





Where Business Stands 


Monthly Averages, 1940 = 100 


Oct., Sept. Oct., 

1941 1941 1940 
Steel Ingot Output ........... 127.6 124.: 117.1 
a we ees 122.é 122.9 111.7 
Building Construction ........ 181.7 186.8 114.8 
Ce 100.3 63.6 131.6 
Freight Movement ............ 130.8 126.6 116.3 
Wholesale Prices ............. 117.7 116.9 100.: 





twenty-five manufacturing industries rose sharply to a 
new high in September. The steel industry’s October 
payrolls of $118,890,000 represented a monthly peak, 
according to the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
Previously the largest monthly steel payroll was in 
May this year. 

Adverse factors in the industrial picture include the 
restricted though steady rise in commodity prices, the 
prevalence of strikes, and the growing shortage of 


Industrial Indicators 


Oct., 1941 Sept., 1941 Oct., 1940 

Pig iron output (daily av- 
erage, tons) 

Iron and scrap con- 
sumption (tons) 1,649,000 4,392,000 4,233,000 

Gear Sales Index 261 243 216 

Foundry equipment new or- 


156,637 157,510 143,152 


steel 


der index 103.8 363.8 264.0 
Finished steel shipments 

(Net tons) 1,851,279 1,664,227 1,572,408 
Ingot output (average 


weekly; net tons) 1,634,917 1,593,389 
Dodge bldg. awards in 37 
States ($ Valuation) 
Machine tool output 
Automobile output 
Coal output, tons 
U. S. Dept. of Labor (90 
industries): 
Av. wkly. hrs. per 


1,499,897 


$606,349,000 $623,292,000 $383,069,000 
$77,200,000 $68,700,000 $49,000,000 
401,360 248,751 514,374 
19,800,000 46,880,000 38,700,000 


worker? 10.9 41.0 38.5 

Av. weekly earnings? $32.01 $31.63 $26.54 

Cement production, bbls 16,688,000 16,115,000 13,935,000 

Cotton consumption, bales 953,600 875,682 770,832 
Car loadings (1,000 cars) 

weekly av 914 885 813 


Foreign Trade 


Sept., 1941 Aug., 1941 Sept., 1940 


Exports 417,139 455,257 295,245 
Imports 262,680 282,513 194,928 
Gold exports $5,000 $6,000 $13,000 


Gold imports $65,707,000 $36,979,000 $325,981,000 
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TREND: 


raw materials which has resulted in disemployment 
in some civilian lines. 

STEEL’s weekly index average of 129.7 for November 
was substantially unchanged from the October level, 
while in comparable month a year ago the index aver- 
aged 129.5. The monthly peak of 138.7 recorded by 
the index occurred during June of this year. 

For the week ended Nov. 29 the index stood at 129.7, 
up sharply from the preceding holiday week figure of 
124.1, but remained below the comparable 1940 period 
showing of 132.6. Steelmaking operations were off 
slightly during the week ended Nov. 29, but freight 
traffic, electric power consumption and automobile 
production advanced. 


Financial Indicators 


Oct., 1941 Sept., 1941 Oct., 1940 


30 Industrial Stockst 121.18 127.35 132.39 
20 Rail stockst 28.54 29.28 28.83 
15 Utilitiest 17.65 18.62 22.07 


Bank clear’gs (Daily ave.) $1,241,652 $1,092,324 $972,664 


Commercial paper rate 


(N. Y., per cent) y —% ly 5% 4 — 5% 
*Com’l. loans (Billion $) $11.1 $10.94 $8.85 
Federal Reserve ratio (per 

cent) 91.0 91.9 90.1 


Capital flotations: 
New Capital? 
Refunding? 


$132,066,000 $64,856,000 $110,687,000 
$167,236,000 $208,544,000 $114,752,000 


Federal Gross debt (mil- 

lions of dollars) $53,584 $51,346 $44,140 
Railroad earnings? $104,070,310 $111,317,825 $74,715,435 
Stock sales, New York 

stock exchange , 13,151,616 13,546,161 14,489,085 
Bond sales, par value 


($1,000,000) $178.9 $141.0 $151.0 
‘September, August and September respectively. 

*Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. 

rtDow-Jones Series. 


Commodity Prices 


Oct., 1941 Sept., 1941 Oct., 1940 


STEEL’s composite finished 
steel price average 


: $56.73 $56.73 $56.60 
Labor’s 


U. S. Bureau of 
index ‘ ; “ 92.4 91.8 78.7 
Wheat, cash (bushel) $1.105 $1.17 $0.85 
Corn, cash (bushel) $0.75 $0.815 $0.685 
STEEL 
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g@ A GUN might be described as an 
internal combustion engine requir- 
ing a new piston for each stroke 
and distinguished from the ordinary 
gas or oil engine principally by its 
extremely short life—a few seconds’ 
operation of a big naval rifle may 
eall for a relining job. Life of 
smaller caliber weapons, such as the 
modern Garand, is little better, be- 
ing about 10 or 12 seconds of actual 
use. Guns are also distinguished 
by the absence of any fluid lubricant 
between the barrel and the missle, 
although unexplored possibilities 
may exist. 





























Then solid fuel is used instead of 
a fuel oil or gas, a distinction some- 
what blurred by attempts to use gun- 
powder and powdered coal in the 
internal combustion engine. Char- 
acteristics of the gun approach those 
of the diesel engine as there is a 
the hands of United States sol 3 relatively slow combustion of the 
salah ie fuel throughout a large proportion 
if not during the entire stroke. At- 
tempts to use explosives which func- 


















A ty; 1-fash + b Ioni ts furnished ‘by rol tioned with such rapidity as to com 

1 wheel A which strikes sparks from flint or iron-antimony alloy plete combustion before appreciable 

held firmly against wheel by clamp C and spring E. When lo a. movement of the projectile have re- 

ked . pre 1 F and holds cove way from powder pan. sulted in disaster, the pressures de- 
1a elecine ‘atch J allowing spring K 1 eee ae veloped in the barrel being beyond 

to its normal position indicated by dotted lines the ability of the latter to resist 


them. Thus a principal problem of 
successful action, long since success- 
G fully solved, was the discovery of a 
fuel that would burn at the desired 























invil C and sending a shower of 





sparks downward into the powder pan 
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rate and acceleration without requir- 
ing atmospheric oxygen to support 
combustion. 

The mixture of charcoal, sulphur 
and saltpeter known as gun powder 
has changed little since its proper- 
ties were first put to use. Its ap- 
pearance and methods of manufac- 
ture have been altered rather than 
its chemical constitution. Originally 
it had a fine mealy consistency; later 
it was formed into rough brains, 
graded by sifting; more recently it 
was compacted under considerable 
pressure into cakes before being 
broken up for use. The object of 
compacting is to control combustion 
speed so as to distribute the result- 
ing pressure more evenly as the 
projectile travels the length of the 
barre, Used for many years sole- 
ly as a propellant for rifle bullets 
and cannon balls, it was later ap- 
plied to blowing up enemy fortifica- 
tions and for blasting in mining and 
quarrying operations. In early fire- 
arms, it also was used to form an 
ignition train to the touch hole. 

The wheellock, Fig. 2—see ac- 
count of the development of the 
rifle, STEEL, Oct. 6, 1941, p. 60 
had a serrated wheel and spring 
wound up with a key like a clock. 
When released by the trigger, a 
shower of sparks was sent into the 
priming pan as the flint (or iron- 
antimony alloy) rasped against the 
serrations on the revolving wheel. 
Note that as the wheel spindle re- 
volves, the cam G resting on the 
arm F also rotates and permits the 
cover D to close the powder pan. 

Figs. 3 and 5 exhibit respectively 
the familiar flintlock and a typical 
percussion lock. The flintlock sur- 
vived through three and a half cen- 
turies, reaching the apex of its 
career in the famous “Kentucky 
rifle.’ The percussion system re- 
sulting from the discoveries of For- 
sythe, the Scottish clergyman caused 
the flintlock to disappear except 
those few now in collectors’ hands. 

Low and High Explosives: Mod- 
ern low explosives include a wide 
range of mixtures and homogeneous 
chemical compounds with oxygen al- 
ways present in such form as to per- 
mit combustion to take place with- 
out the presence of the atmosphere. 
In those explosives classed as pro- 
pellants in contradistinction to high 
explosives, the chemical reaction is 
a true burning process which pro- 
ceeds from layer to layer and which 
is accelerated by the heat and pres- 
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sure developed during the action. It 
is with these progressive or low ex: 
plosives that the field of interior bal- 
lestics (action occurring before pro- 
jectile leaves muzzle of gun) is con- 
cerned. 

In detonating-type explosives, oxy- 
gen is nearly always present in as- 
sociation with combustible elements 
such as carbon and hydrogen and is 
commonly held in the system in 
weak bonding radicals such as the 
NO, or nitro group. Such explosives 
exist in a state of unstable chemi- 
cal equilibrium which may be upset 
by a powerful shock, initiating a de- 
tonating wave which transforms the 
solid compound almost instantly in- 
to a mass of highly heated gas. 

The physical state of the explosive 
has an important bearing on the na- 
ture of this reaction. For example, 
certain cellulose nitrates in the form 
of guncotton can be detonated by 
shock, but in the form of a solid 
colloid solution they are the princi- 
pal components of the various mod- 
ern smokeless powders (propellants 
or slow-burning powders). Many de- 
tonating explosives will burn at mod- 
erate rates if ignited merely under 
atmospheric pressure, whereas they 
may be detonated in a shell by a 
booster charge (at high pressures). 

As the powder burns within the 
gun, the projectile commences to 
move, unless the action be so rapid 
that all of the charge is converted 
into gas instantly. In that case, a 
mass of very hot gas under extreme- 
ly high pressure would result be- 
fore the projectile started to move. 
Temperature would fall as expan- 
sion took place, an adiabatic reaction 
since the short time interval would 
permit no loss of heat. But such at- 
tempts to employ adiabatic processes 
impose severe and ofttimes disrup- 
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tive loads on the breech. Thus to 
keep down maximum pressures, it is 
necessary to control the rate of com 
bustion. This also makes it possible 
to lower the maximum temperature 
and so prolong barrel life. 

Obviously, if an appreciable pro- 
portion of the available energy is ex 
tracted in the form of mechanical 
work in accelerating the projectile, 
the peak temperature will not be as 
high as though the energy released 
on explosion were allowed to pass 
wholly into the products of combus- 
tion before any external work was 
done. For any given explosive, it is 
possible to control the rate of com 
bustion by varying the size and 
shape of the grain since this is a 
linear function of the area over 
which combustion takes place. 

It may be concluded that a spheri 
cal grain whose surface area dimin- 
ishes as the cube of the diameter 
might still result in undesirable pres 
sure distribution as the projectile 
moves through the barrel. In a ho! 
low cylindrical form, on the other 
hand, the increase in the interior 
area would tend to compensate for 
the diminution of the exterior sur- 
face, 

In the limiting case’ where _ in- 
ner and outer radii are nearly equal, 
evolution of the products of combus- 
tion would take place at constant 
rate over the indefinitely diminished 
interval of explosion. Clearly some 
compromise such as a cylindrical 
grain with one or more perforations 
is most desirable; and this, in fact, 
is the form commonly adopted. 
American cannon powders consist of 
cylindrical grains having a central 
perforation and six others symmetri- 
cally disposed around it in such fash- 
ion that as combustion approaches 
completion, all seven perforations 
merge with each other and with the 
periphery of the grain, leaving 12 
Slivers aggregating about 15 per 
cent of the total weight. These sliv- 
ers usually burn before the projec- 
tile leaves the muzzle, but with short 
weapons they are sometimes ex 
pelled unburned. 

As compared with the solid grains 
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types, the burning 
surface of the multiperforated 
grains actually increases during 
combustion, giving rise to the con- 
dition known as “progressive” 
granulation. Thus, as the space oc- 
cupied by the propellant gases is en- 
larged by the movement of the pro- 
jectile, the pressure sinks less rapid- 
ly than if the evolution of gas pro- 
ceeded at a constant rate or actually 
declined as in the degressive type 
of grain. Thus to secure a given 
muzzle velocity, the maximum pres- 
sure can and must be higher with 
a degressive form of powder since 
work is done in either case. 


or “degressive” 


the same 


Credit for the development of the 
perforated grain belongs to General 
todman of the United States Army. 
Realizing the advantages to be de- 
rived from an increase in the time 
of burning, he first proposed that 
large grains of extremely dense pow- 
der be employed. Thus, while the 
charge was still of the degressive 
type, a reduction of area exposed to 
combustion together with a lower 
rate of gas evolution was secured. 
As a result of subsequent researches 
he later proposed the use of the per- 
forated grain. These grains took 
various forms including the sphero- 
hexagonal and prismatic, more es- 
pecially the hexagonal with single 
perforation. But the discovery by 
Pelouze in 1838, or 22 years before 
Rodman’s contributions to the art, 
that an explosive could be produced 
by nitrating cotton, sealed the fate 
of black powder as a _ propellant. 
However, these principles were ap- 
plied to the grain form of the newer 
explosives. Thus black powder is 
now employed in saluting charges 
because it produces a louder report; 
as a base charge for expelling shrap- 
nel; as a time element in powder 
train fuzes, and the like. 
propellant (with 
must also se- 


A satisfactory 
proper granulation) 
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velocity 


desired muzzle 
within the limit of permissible maxi- 
mum pressure; must lack smoke and 
flash as well as any tendency to ab- 
sorb moisture or to evaporate; and 
must show the least possible erosive 


cure the 


and corrosive effects. Further, it 
must burn uniformly and possess 
resistance to mechanical fracture. 
Storage over long periods should not 
affect its characteristics, and the raw 
materials of which it is composed 
must be readily available in large 
quantities. 

Modern powders which meet these 
specifications, especially for guns 
other than small arms, fall natural- 
ly into two classes—the single-base 
and the double-base powders. In the 
former, cellulose nitrates or nitro- 
cellulose is the only explosive in- 
gredient. In double-base powders, 
nitroglycerin is present partly to as- 
sist in dissolving the nitrocellulose 
during manufacture and also to add 
to the explosive characteristics of 
the powder. The lesser proportion 
of oxygen present in single-base 
powders results in a certain incom- 
pleteness of combustion and gives 
rise to a higher percentage of carbon 
monoxide in the resultant gases. On 
the other hand, the volume of gas 
produced is greater and the maxi- 
mum temperatures attained on com- 
bustion are lower. Hence our pref- 


Fig. 4—Blast from a monster 14-inch 
railway gun rocks the countryside. 
U. S. Army Signal Corps photo 


erence for this type. However, 
double-base powders are used in 
Britain under the name of Cordite 
and elsewhere in Europe. 

To ignite the charge, black pow- 
der still holds first place. Theoreti- 
cally it would be desirable to secure 
simultaneous ignition of all grain 
surfaces throughout the charge but 
practically we have to be satisfied 
with an arrangement which will 
function with sufficient efficiency and 
whose action follows a uniform pat- 
tern from one round to another. In 
the center of the charge, therefore, 
and contained within the primer 
tube, the black powder burns and 
distributes its hot gases very rapigly 
to all the component grains of the 
propellant. Gas pressure within the 
chamber rises to that point neces- 
sary to push the copper band of the 
Shell into the rifling and the stroke 
begins. 

In considering the 
which enter into a discussion of 
projectile movement through the 
barrel, note that total thermal en- 
ergy of the powder is converted in- 
to translational and rotational en- 
ergy of the projectile; heating of 
both gun and shell; kinetic energy 
of the spent gases; translational en- 
ergy of recoil; the balance being 
muzzle loss by heat in the waste 
gases, incomplete combustion and 
the like. Of these various elements, 
the energy of projectile translation 
may account for about 32 per cent; 
heat to the gun, (including friction 
loss) 22 per cent; rotation of the 
shell, 0.14 per cent; gun recoil, 0.12 
per cent; and the balance as above 
described, some 45 per cent. 

Just as the indicator card of an 
internal combustion engine gives a 
measure of the total work spent up- 
on the piston, so also the curve re- 
lating pressure and stroke in the 
gun reveals the extent of useful 
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“Modern Gun Production” 
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and rangefinders. 





New Handbook Available 


Copies of “Modern Gun Production”, 
handbooks on defense production compiled by STEEL, are now 
deals with the principles of gun construc 
tion, gun carriages and recoil mechanisms, instruments for fire control 


It is attractively bound and fully-illustrated 


the third of a series of reprint 


available 


] 








as the output of the engine is less 
than the indicated work by an 
amount which represents friction 
loss, so also the muzzle energy of 
the projectile is less than the total 
work spent upon it by the heat 
equivalent of the friction work, ex- 
pressed in appropriate units. 

In studying powder characteristics 
as these relate to form of the pres- 
sure-stroke curve, consider the sim- 
plest case—that in which combus- 
tion is complete before the shell be- 
gins to move. As already indicated, 
such a situation is never allowed to 
develop, explaining why a violent ex- 
plosive like T.N.T. or even _ nitro- 
glycerine cannot be used in a rifle. 
The indicator diagram in this case 
follows a law of the form P.V@ 
equals a constant, in which “a” is 
the ratio of the specific heats of the 
gas. By integrating between any as- 
signed limits of volume (areas of 
the bore multiplied by the stroke) 
the work done upon the shell may 
be determined. If such a curve be 
plotted, using a value of 1.2, say, for 


Orders should be addressed to Readers Service Department, STEI 
Penton building, Cleveland. Price, $1.00 per copy 
work done on the projectile. Just “a”, the curve will be found to de- 


scend at first more rapidly than it 
does in the later states of shell move- 
ment, resulting in curve concave up- 
ward with the peak pressure at the 
point where the shell enters the 
rifling. 

Combustion of progressive-powders, 
on the other hand, is characterized 
by a family of curves having certain 
features in common. Pressure dur- 
ing the earlier stages rises steeply, 
reaches a maximum and then de- 
clines to a minimum which general- 
ly is higher than the end pressure 
in the case first cited. Further, the 
maximum pressure attained will be 
far below the peak for constant vol- 
ume combustion. In this way, al- 
though a higher proportion of the 
total available energy convertible in- 
to work may be sacrified, the shat- 
tering effect upon the breech end of 
the gun is avoided and the shell it- 
self is subjected to acceleration pres- 
sures which more nearly approach 
the mean. 

As the rate of combustion declines 
with charges of the same calorific 


value, the pressure peak moves to- 
ward the muzzle and also falls, thus 
increasing the muzzle loss and neces- 
sitating an increase in the charge 
for the same muzzle velocity. But 
note that with the same peak pres- 
sure, the slower powder will main- 
tain barrel pressure at a higher level 
and so produce a higher muzzle ve- 
locity than a faster powder. 

The potential of a powder is de- 
fined as the total work obtained if 
gases of combustion could be infinite 
ly expanded. For United States 
Navy powders, this quantity has 
been computed at around 600 foot- 
tons per pound. The kinetic energy 
of the moving projectile as it leaves 
the muzzle is about one-fourth of 
this total. Barrel length is a com 
promise since with a longer barrel, 
a larger proportion of the energy 
imparted to the shell is lost by fric- 
tion. 

Instead of approaching the prob- 
lem of determining the _ relation 
among the several quantities pertain- 
ing to the flight of the projectile 
through the barrel by an attempt to 
evaluate the various forms of the 
pressure-stroke curve, it is simpler 
and more convenient to assume that 
the relation between the velocity of 
the shell and the distance traveled 
along the bore has hyperbolic form. 

For American powder, the total 
energy available for the performance 
of work upon the shell if the gases 
were infinitely expanded from unit 
density to infinity is given as 653 
foot-tons per pound of powder. Not 
all of this energy, however, could 
actually be applied on account of 
friction losses, energy used up in 


(Please turn to Page 116) 





@ Big shell forgings at the rate of 
40 per hour are being heated for 
nosing in each one of a large bat- 
tery of Ajax-Hultgren electric salt 
bath furnaces at the Willys-Over- 
land Toledo plant. Illustration 
shows one of the salt baths in pro- 
duction. The shell (high-explosive 
155’s) are heated at temperatures 
j 500 degrees lower than those usual- 

ly considered necessary for this 
work. The low forging tempera- 
ture is said to eliminate most re- 
jects hitherto caused by eccentric- 
ity, wrinkling, linear distortion and 


scale. Made by Ajax Electric Co. 
Inc., Franklin and Delaware av- 
enues, Philadelphia, the furnaces 


heat the shell for a length of but 9 
inches with sharp, visible demarca- 
tion between the hot and relatively 
cold portions. They are then in- 
j serted in the forging press, which 
squeezes the hot nose shut. 
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Giving 155-Millimeter Army Shell a Salt Bath 









































































DIAMETER BODY DIAMETER CONTOUR 
BAND ROTATIN« BOURRELET 


Multiple Automatic 


GAGING OF SHELL 





RELIEF BEHIND BAND SHELL NOSE DIAMETER 

REAR DIAMETER PUSE SEAT 
.+.+.. permits one operator with one setup to do same work formerly 
‘repneher ape sang he zs we arg handled with 16 or more individual fixed gages. Increase in speed is 
| important feature, also. Accuracy of gaging is within 0.00001-inch 


@ ARTILLERY ammunition is 
either a precision product or a 
dangerous, untrustworthy counter- 


feit. There seems to be no middle By L. J. MAHLMEISTER both a “Go” and a “No Go” gage. 
ground. Consequently, final inspec- The Sheffield Cory This involves 16 individual opera- 
tion of both shell body and cart- Dayton, O tions when fixed-size gages are 
ridge case is an extremely precise used. 
and critical operation. In practice, when using fixed 
Good inspectors are scarce at any automatic gaging, practically all size gages, not all of these dimen- 
time, but whenever industry ap- dimensions of both shell body and sions are checked on both their 
proaches its present output level, cartridge case were checked with upper and lower limits. Some are 
the final inspection of a_ precision fixed size gages—plugs, rings, checked only partially—a_percent- 
product like artillery ammunition snaps, length and contour gages age check, as it is called. Such 
becomes a major. problem. The and each dimension of necessity dimensions include rear diameter, 
skill and experience of the inspec- was checked as a separate opera- body diameter, relief behind rotat- 
tor are exceptionally important iion. For instance, seven diame- ing band, nose diameter, distance 
factors in the use of fixed size ters and one length on the average from bottom to rear of band, and 
gages, especially where tolerances Shell body require checking. Each overall length. At best, percent- 
are small. The inspector must de- of these has a specified upper and age checking is only an approxima- 
velop a sense of feel peculiar to lower limit within which the actual tion. It is not complete protection 
gaging work and a special dexterity dimension should fall. Consequent- against the acceptance of a_ part 
in handling gages in order to keep ly, to be precise, every one of these the dimensions of which fall out- 
them from jamming. If it were dimensions should be checked with side of the tolerance zone. 


not for the multiple simultaneous 


automatic gages such as the Shef- The same applies to the failure 


to use both “Go” and “Not Go” 


field Multichek described here, the Left, multiple gage set for heavy shel 
problem of getting enough reliable bodies which are brought to the gaging gages. When “Go” gages alone are 
inspectors would be far more seri- tation on a roller conveyor. Gage can used, every part passed will assem- 
ous today than it is. be hinged to raise and lower over the ble. In the case of a shell body, 
Multiple simultaneous automatic work, or work can be fed to gage on “Go” gage inspection will prevent 
gaging offers relief in five ways hinged section of conveyor to eliminate accepting a shell which will not 
by reducing the number of inspec- sage points sliding on shell as it moves Pass through the bore of the gun. 
tors required. by minimizing the n conveyor. In any case, means is But it will not assure uniformity. 
individual skill needed, by greatly provided for accurately locating shell Jniformity in artillery ammuni- 
increasing inspection speed, by ob- in gaging position tion is by no means an impractical 
taining much greater accuracy and requirement because the _ physical 
by reducing the floor area occupied Right, setting gage with a master characteristics of the projectile are 
by the inspection department. Special master gages are provided for an important factor in artillery 
Before the advent of multiple inimum as well as maximum settings ballistics. If these characteristics 
64 of gage points 
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KEEPING “BUGS” OUT OF BRASS. In the making of brass 
and other copper-base alloys, Revere adds a vital ingredient—the 
human touch—that has a way of producing better metals. Behind 
each operation is a trio like Arthur Bower, Harry Schagrin and 
Alfred Roy, which combines the experience of a foreman, the 
knowledge of an engineer, and the skill of an able craftsman. 
Methods, supervision, operation, each is in very capable hands. It 
is such teams as these that keep ‘‘bugs’’ out of Revere metals... 
making them right for the needs of Defense today, and preparing 


well for the new needs of tomorrow’s revived industry. Revere 


Copper and Brass Incorporated, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 

















vary, the trajectory of the projec- 
tile in the air cannot be predicted, 
and accuracy of fire is jeopardized. 
For instance, if all shell in a gun 
caisson are not uniform, it becomes 


impossible intelligently to correct 
the angle of fire to get on the tar- 
get after the burst of a previous 
salvo has been observed to fall 
either short of or beyond the tar- 
get. The smaller the variation in 
ammunition, the more rapidly an 
experienced artilleryman can reg- 
ister on his target. 

Multiple automatic gaging has 
done a great deal to prevent non- 
uniformity because it checks all 
dimensions for both upper and 
lower limits, and checks them all 
simultaneously—and does it so fast 
that no difficulty is had in checking 
every single shell. In other words, 
it does the same work at one pass 
that is accomplished in 16 separate 
operations with fixed size gages, 
and with greater accuracy because 
the human equation is nonexistent. 

There is no _ size limitation on 
work units, the dimensions of 
which can be checked with the 
Multichek gage. It is now being 
used to check pinions less than %- 
inch long and 0.010-inch in diame- 
ter. Likewise, this gage is being 
used to check all the critical dimen- 
sions of shell of large caliber as 
well as cartridge cases. 

In the matter of tolerances, the 
Multichek may be set for any toler- 
ance range from 0.00005-inch (50 
millionths of an inch) to 0.012-inch 
(12 thousandths of an inch). These, 
it must be remembered, are toler- 
ance settings, or the range between 
upper and lower limits of a dimen- 
sion and have no relation to gage 
accuracy. Accuracy on either up- 
per or lower tolerance limit is 
within 0.00001l-inch (10 millionths 


of on inch), and this accuracy is 
always constant. 
There is 


practically no_ limita- 
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Details of Sheffield Multichek Elec- 

trigage, Mode! 1500-B. Note work is 

fed to gaging position by means of a 
special locator and slide 


tion on the number of dimensions 
or the type of dimension—that is, 
external or internal or depth—ex- 
cept the space required on the gage 
for mounting the individual gaging 
heads. Each gage head is 1 1/16 
inches thick, and one head is need- 
ed for each dimension. All heads 
must be so mounted that the gag- 
ing points are properly located 
when the work part is in the gag- 
ing position. These heads, mounted 
on a modified snap frame, may be 
staggered or offset where space is 
limited. They may be_ provided 
with many types of gaging points 
or fingers, depending on the type 
of dimension to be checked and its 
accessibility. 

Each head is suspended by two 
steel reeds. By thus permitting the 
head to float in one plane, accu- 
racy is not jeopardized by slight 
variations in the position of the 
part being checked as the reading 
is taken, 

Gaging fingers, arranged caliper 
fashion, are used to measure exter- 
nal diameters, lengths and internal 
diameters. Depth measurements 
are taken usually by projecting a 
tapered plug into the hole and de- 
termining its position when seated. 
The position of grooves is checked 
by the use of gaging fingers mount- 
ed with reference to a_ locating 
point or surface. This same ar- 
rangement is also used to measure 
overall length in certain cases. 

For highly complicated work 
parts, the principles outlined above 


gage with three heads handles 
three shell sizes 


Single 


GAGING HEAD FOR 
75 MM. SHELLS 





are combined with those of the 
Precisionaire—a flow type air gage 
now used extensively for internal 
diameters, bell mouth and taper. 

The well-known reed mechanism 
is the means of magnifying the 
movement of the gaging point or 
gaging fingers. This reed mechan- 
ism is the simplest mechanical de- 
vice yet evolved for the magnifica- 
tion of extremely small movements 
or distance. Essentially it con- 
sists of two metal blocks, one fixed 
and one floating. These are joined 
by special alloy steel reeds. 

The fixed block is rigidly an- 
chored to the gage head. The float- 
ing block, carrying the gaging 
spindle, is connected horizontally to 
the fixed block by two reeds. A 
vertical reed is also attached to 
each block and the upper ends of 
these vertical reeds are joined to- 
gether. Beyond this joint extends 
a contact arm or needle. 

The gaging spindle with its dia- 
mond pointed gaging member, or 
gaging finger, is an integral part of 
a floating block. When spindle and 
block are moved upward in the 
gaging operation, the horizontal 
reeds deflect slightly, but the ver- 
tical reed on the floating block 
tends to slip past its companion. 
As these vertical reeds are joined 
at their upper end instead of slip- 
ping, the movement causes both 
reeds to swing through an arc and 
as the contact arm or needle is 
merely an extension of the vertical 
reeds, its outer end swings through 
a much wider are. The amount of 
needle swing is proportional to the 
distance the floating block is moved 
with reference to the fixed block, 
but, of course, much greater. 

At both extreme ends of the 
needle swing, it breaks an elec- 
trical contact which completed a 
circuit on one side with a terminal 
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quick answers 


TO YOUR 
STAINLESS FABRICATING PROBLEMS 
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When you are up against a new or difficult 
fabrication problem these days, you know how 
important it is to find the right answer quickly. 
Getting it right the first time can save precious 
hours and days, and much vital material that is 
needed for national defense. 


HANDY SELECTOR 
SLIDE CHART ws 


This convenient pock- 
et-sized guide will 
help you spot the - 
Stainless analysis 

which best meets your re 
Corrosion or Heat Re- . 
sistance requirements. 



































Helping Stainless users to solve fabricating 


° . It quickly answers Fs 
problems is no new job to us at Carpenter. questions involving jg 
. ‘ : : hysical roperties, 
Ever since we pioneered the first bright finish, poe ge < A os gpees 
ditions. 


ductile Stainless Strip .. . ever since Carpenter’s 
original development of free-machining Stain- 
less . . . our representatives, metallurgists and 
research men have been in the front line when 
it comes to meeting new problems. 


oe 
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Out of it all has come the ‘know how” which 
time after time has helped us to make the “im- 
possible” job, possible. In keeping with 
Carpenter’s established policy of sharing its 
knowledge and experience with its customers— 
this information has been released in printed 
form from time to time. 


It is available to any user of Stainless Steel 
who would like additional fabricating informa- 
tion based upon the experience and research 
of a group of men that have pioneered in the 


production of Stainless Steel. a“ we 3 
oo “oe = GUIDE FOR THE DESIGN ENGINEER 
Pa yy 
ah < - : 2 
THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY Ze > va A Whether designing for new defense 
* ¢ applications, or to meet tomorrow's 
READING, PA. ae Oc" sales problem, this booklet will help you. 





It shows practical ways and means of 

sl designing for Stainless—how to take 
advantage of the added strength and 
rigidity of Stainless Steel—how to design 
for faster and easier fabrication. 
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connected to a red signal light and 


on the other with a similar ter- 
minal connected to a green signal 
light, 


The actual position of these ter- 
minals which fixes the sweep of 
the needle is controlled by two 
micremeter adjusting screws, one 
for each terminal. The sweep of 
the needle between contacts is pro- 
portional to the dimensional toler- 
ance for which the gage is set, 
the two terminals being the upper 
and lower limits of the tolerance 
Zone, 

In setting a gage head for any 
given dimension, a master fixed size 
gage, or precision gage blocks equi- 
valent to the minimum tolerance 
limit, is placed in gaging position. 
By means of the adjustment knob 
on the spindle, the needle is moved 
toward the terminal which controls 
the red signal light. Its movement 
may be viewed through the window 
in the gage head case. By manipu- 
lating the micrometer adjustment 
screw on that side of the head, the 
terminal is moved so that the signal 
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light just breaks from red to amber, 
with the minimum master gage in 
gaging position. Thus, any work 
part smaller than the minimum 
master gaze will allow the needle 
to swing far enough to break the 
green light circuit and by leaving 
the red light circuit on, show that 
the part is undersize. 

In the same way the opposite ter- 
minal is set with a master maxi- 
mum limit gage. When a work part 
is larger than that, the needle makes 
contact and breaks the circuit which 
lights the red signal, allowing the 
green light to remain on. The needle, 
Swinging anywhere between these 
points, fails to break either termi- 
nal and keeps the signal light amber 
to indicate that the part being 
checked falls within its prescribed 
tolerance range. 

Where a number of gage heads 
are used, it is more convenient for 


the inspector to watch one light 
rather than a number. In such 
cases the individual signal lights 


are integrated with a single master 
light. This signals “all clear” if all 
dimensions are within tolerance. If 
one or more dimensions ‘are not 
within tolerance, the master light 
so indicates, and the inspector then 
glances down to see which dimen- 
sion, or dimensions, are at fault 
and whether they are oversize or 
undersize. 

A locator, mounted on ai slide 
at the base of the gage, carries the 
work part into gaging position. 

The extreme flexibility of this 
type of gage makes it readily adapt- 
able to almost any type of work- 
handling system. Work parts that 





Internal mechanism of the reed head 
means for setting the toler- 


showing 
ances 





are easy to handle come to the gage 
either by conveyor or factory truck 
and are presented to gage manually. 
Large or heavy work parts usually 
come on a conveyor. In one in- 
stance 105-millimeter and 155-milli- 
meter shell bodies come to the Multi- 
chek gage on a gravity conveyor 
and are lifted into gaging position 
by means of a pneumatic hoist, 
thus relieving the inspector of all 
lifting. Five experienced inspectors 
with fixed size gages and following 
the conventional procedure usually 
check 2500 such shell bodies in an 


8-hour day. With the Multichek 
gage, this same inspection team 


can check both limits of every toler 
ance 100 per cent on 5000 shell 
bodies in the same length of time 
and with much less fatigue. 

Conventional procedure with fixed 
size gages requires 18 inspectors to 
check 700 artillery cartridge cases 
per hour. The same output is now 
handled by one Multichek operator, 
three chamber gage operators and 
three inspectors check surface flaws, 
or a total of seven inspectors in- 
stead of eighteen. 


Manual Gives Data on 
Magnaflux Inspection 


@ Magnaflux Aircraft Inspection 
Manual, by F. B. Doane and W. E. 
Thomas; cloth, 193 pages, 6 x 9 
inches; published by Magnafiux 
Corp., Chicago, for $1.75. 

Both authors are officers of Mag- 
naflux Corp., and are well qualified 
to explain the uses of this method 
of testing steel materials. The 
manual has been prepared to follow 
Principles of Magnaflux Inspection, 
published in 1940, to supply detailed 
directions as to the exact procedure 
to be employed in its use, such as 
points at which current should be 
applied, current density to be used, 
use of wet or dry method, whether 
to rely on continuous or residual 
magnetism and interpretations to be 
placed on patterns produced. 

The manual is an attempt to sup- 
ply definite information along these 
lines as far as possible to do so in 
the light of present day knowledge. 
Many difficulties are met in this 
endeavor but it has seemed desir- 
able that a start be made in put- 


ting down some definite recom- 
mendations, which, if not exact, 
would at least serve as a guide. 


With this end in view the informa- 
tion in the manual is released to in- 
dustry. 


Lubricant for Welders 


@ A lubricant which defies water 
contact in welding equipment is an- 
nounced by Stevens Grease & Oil 
Co., 7299 Bessemer, Cleveland. Called 
Crystal Solid, it is water-repellent, 
does not wash away and maintains 
a continuous film of protection. 
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The Oster No. 601 bar and chucking machine equipped 

with hand lever-operated six-position turret. Capacity of 

automatic chuck: round bar 1%4-inches, Swing: 14 inches, 
over bed: 6% inches over cross slide. 


Crack down on machining bottlenecks! Get going with this new 
SIMPLIFIED, versatile, easily operated OSTER turret lathe! When 
can we deliver? Months ahead of more complicated, higher priced 


machines that demand more highly skilled set-up men and operators. 


Varying set-up arrangements and conditions are met rapidly by the 


hand lever-operated six position turret. Shift from long-run to short- 
run schedules; change from bar stock and collet chucking to jaw- 
chucking; keep production moving; break those bottlenecks! 

You get the No. 601 to meet YOUR requirements: with the six-position 
turret or with plain saddle, arranged for single tool post or other fixture. 
Also, you can have the No. 601 with WORM drive or DIRECT drive. 


Certainly you want more details before you say “‘O. K.” to this machine. 
Ask us for Catalog 27-A. It will help ws to help YOU if you tell us 
your exact range of job requirements. 


THE OSTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2037 EAST 61st STREET e@ CLEVELAND, OHIO + U.S.A. 


GET GOING AND KEEP GOING FASTER WITH AN 

















WITH Shorty 


® Say Fellers: 

We gotta rule ‘round the plant 
that if any guy comes out to work car 
ryin’ too much under ‘is belt, he can’t 
start the turn ‘til ‘is boss looks ‘im over. 
It ‘s been a long time since anything 
like this has come up but the other 
night Doc Barren, foreman over at the 
blast furnaces, sent one of ‘is men home 
cuz he couldn’t stay on the sidewalk. 
Course the guy sez he could, y’ un 
derstand, but ‘is demonstration proved 
that sidewalks are too narrow fer guys 
as the likes of ‘im to hew to a straight 
line ‘n still keep traffic goin’ in both 
directions, 

Doc was tellin’ Tony 
water tender on No. 2 furnace, "bout 
this feller that he had to take out 
through the clock house and head up 


Longo, the 


the hill toward ‘is home so as to sleer 
‘er off. ’N they both got to talkin’ ’n 
Doc sez, “Y’ know, Tony, I was sorta 
scared fer a minute cuz y’ never know 
what ’s liable to happen when a guy 
thinks everybody ’s crazy ‘cept ‘imself.” 

“Yeh, Doc, 
liquored up, y’ 


when a_ guy gets 
know it ain’t always 
hops that’s a brewin’,” sez Tony. 
“Sometimes hellsapoppin ‘fore y’ know 
it. 

“Sure = 1s, 


Tony. you ve 


heard “bout the rumpus we had with 


Suppose 


Big Pete, the keeper on this furnace, 
haven't y’?” Dock asked. 
“Naw, don’t know as I have,” Tony 


re sponded. 
Tony Pops a Question 


“Big Pete was a Russian who worked 
‘is way up to keepin’. He was as strong 
He always had a couple or 
when he started ‘is 


as an ox. 
so under ‘is belt 
turn. But this night when he came on 
duty he wasn't steady ‘nough to start 
‘is trick. *N so, Charlie Kurtz, the fore 
man, sez to ‘im, ‘Pete, you'd better 
knock off fer the rest of the night. Go 
on down to the locker room ’n change 
your clothes 'n beat ‘er home ‘n get 
a good night's rest, ’n tomorrow you'll 
Then Charlie 
called the labor boss and had ‘im send 


feel more like workin’. 
up a man to work in the runners; ‘n 
Charlie put the monkey bed man in 


Big Pete's place.” 
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“How'd Pete take it?” 
Tony. 

“Not so well. He started talkin’ in 
‘is native tongue ’n swingin’ ‘is arms in 
the air ‘n sayin’ ‘Hey you, where’s a 
big boss Charlie him go? I killa ‘im, 
sun of a gun, bigga stiff.” One of the 
fellers workin’ on the furnace gotta 
hold of Charlie ’n he sez to ‘im, 
‘Charlie, better keep your peepers open 
for Big Pete. He’s gunnin’ fer y’. 
Looks like he’s on the war path.’ "N 
Charlie cockin’ ‘is hat on one side of ’is 
head starts toward the cast house.” 

“Hot dickety dog, son. Go ahead,” 
sez Tony. 


inquired 


Talks ’er Over Ag’in 

“Well Charlie walks up to Big Pete 
’n he sez to ‘im, ‘Pete, thought I told 
y to get down in the locker room ’n 
change your clothes ’n head up the hill 
toward home. Remember?’ ’N Charlie 
looks ‘im straight in the eye. ‘Yes, 
boss, he sez ’n he sulked away toward 
the locker shanty, mutterin’ to ‘imself.” 

“Close shave, huh, Doc?” 

“Not yet, Tony. It didn’t end there. 
‘Bout a half hour later Charlie went 
down to ‘is shanty to get some pipe 
tobacco out of ‘is street clothes. He 
shut the door of ‘is locker *n turned 
the handle. He pulls out ’is pen knife 
to cut some of the cake outta ‘is pipe, 
loads ’er up and lights er ’n starts up 
the walkway between the locker house 
‘n the back end of the hot blast stoves 
—cleanin’ ‘is finger nails with ‘is pen 
knife as he walked along. ‘N jus’ as 
he gets opposite the door at the far end 
of the locker shanty where Big Pete ’n 
the rest of the furnace crew kept their 
clothes the fun started.” 

“Yea, go ahead,” sez Tony. “I'm all 
ears.” 

“Big Pete was waitin’ fer Charlie. 
He gave a ‘whoopee,’ caught Charlie 
‘round the neck ’n down they went to 
the brick pavement. I’m tellin’ y’ son, 
Big Pete was as strong as they make 
‘em ’n that’s plenty. He rolled Charlie 
over on his back ’n then he sat on ‘im, 
mutterin’ somethin’ in Russian.” 

Tony scratched ’is head ’n sez, “Why 
didn’t ol’ Charlie sock ‘im one under 





the belt when he had a chance?” 

“He tried to but he couldn't do 
much with a couple hundred pounds 
holdin’ ‘im down. Finally Pete spies 
somethin’ over ‘is head. It was a smal! 
cast-iron wheel hooked onto a short 
piece of half-inch round which the 
stoveman used as a weight to keep 
the cold blast valve open. Pete reaches 
for this, ’n once he gets ‘er in ’is big 
paw he decided he’d biff Charlie over 
the head with it. Charlie started to 
yell and squirm when he sensed ‘is 
predicament but try as he did, he 
couldn’t free ’imself from the load on 
top of ’im.” 


“Here She Is,” Sez Doc 


“Wasn’t there anybody ‘round that 
could put a stop to the thing?” Tony 
inquired. 

“Naw, Tony, not right then. Well 
finally Big Pete raised the cast-iron 
wheel over ‘is shoulder intendin’ to 
bring “er down on Charlie’s head but 
the blow never fell.” 

“Hot dickety dog, son. 
Tony asked. 

“Cuz Charlie happened to remem- 
ber the pen knife he had in ’is right 
hand. Sizin’ up the situation he sticks 
the blade into Pete’s side ’n pushes ‘er 
in clear to the hilt ’n that did the trick. 
Pete lets out a yell ’n starts rollin’ on 
the brick pavement. Meanwhile Charlie 
gets on the telephone ’n tells the story 
to the general foreman ‘n ‘fore long 
they had big Pete on ’is way to the 
hospital.” 

“How'd he come out of it? 
Tony. 

“Alright. He was ‘round the fur- 
nace agin in ‘bout a month or so. But 
one of our cops had to accompany 
Charlie to and from ‘is home fer a 
long time cuz Pete kept tellin’ some 
of the fellers that he’d get Charlie one 
of these days.” 

“Did he ever git “im?” 

“Naw. Big Pete quit after a while 
and started workin’ at some blast fur- 
naces further down the valley. ’N the 
last I heard of ’im was that he got in a 
drunken brawl ’n they carried ‘im out 
of the place for keeps that time. So 
that ’s the story of Big Pete,” sez Doc 
Barren. 

“IT suppose the moral is that it pays 
to give some attention to your finger 
nails when you're workin’ ‘round one 
of these furnaces, huh Doc?” 

“Guess y’ got somethin’ there, my 
boy,” sez Doc. 

* * * 


Why not?” 


” inquired 


I'll be seein’ ya. 


So long, fellers. 


‘Shun 















NSTRUCTING EXISTING UNITS) 


egg TION by McKee will bring your 
present units up to peak efliciency in the 


shortest possible time. 








All details of engineering and construction are 
handled within our own organization and you 
benefit by McKee’s long, world-wide experience 


in the iron and steel industry. 


This experience enables us to adapt previously 
engineered designs to your job, and to place 
material orders before detailed engineering is 


completed so that material is on the job earlier. 


During construction the McKee field organization 


works in smooth cooperation to eliminate 





duplication of effort and delay and reduce the 


shut-down period of the unit to a minimum. 
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SILEL TRAILER WHEELS 


By FRANK F. BRANCH 


Chief Engineer 


Geneva Metal 


Wheel Co 


Geneva, O 


@ TRUCK trailer jack wheels as 
manufactured by the Geneva Metal 
Wheel Co., Geneva, O., involve a 
number of interesting operations 
which are performed by means of 
special equipment, a few of which 
are illustrated and described here. 
A typical trailer wheel is shown in 
Fig. 1. These wheels are 10 and 12 
inches in diameter and from 2% 
to 5 inches across the face. As the 
illustration shows, the side mem- 
bers are pressed steel welded to the 
rim and the hub. The center hole 
accommodates axles 14 to 2 inches 
in diameter. The rims are made of 
44-inch high-carbon steel to with- 
stand impact shocks and to assure 
long wear. 

The first step in making the rims 
is to coil them from flat stock which 
is cut to the correct length. This 
is an ordinary bending operation 
performed in the usual manner be- 


tween rollers. Next the ends are 
butt welded together, closing the 
rim. 


Next operation on the rims con- 
sists of expanding them to the cor- 
rect size. This is done in a special 
fixture equipped with six tapered 
shoes. The flat parts of the shoes 
bear against the rim while a ta- 
pered member is driven through the 
setup by a heavy press to produce 
the expansion desired. 

Now depressions are made in the 
rim to receive the side members. 
Fig. 2 shows the special pillar die 
in which this operation is performed, 





while Fig. 4 is another view of the 
dies taken apart. With a heavy 
press, this is a comparatively simple 
operation. The die is provided with 
two knock-outs for ejecting the 


stock. 
The side members are formed 
from 10-gage material in special 


dies. Referring again to Fig. 1 it 
is shown that six ribs are provided 
which strengthen the part material- 
ly. An interesting operation is the 
welding of the rims to the side mem- 
bers. This is done on the equipment 
shown in Fig, 3—a Lincoln Elec- 
tronic Tornado welder. The work 
is mounted on a revolving fixture 
which turns at a rate of about 5 
feet a minute under the welding 
head. The carbon arc fuses the rim 
and side member together. The arc 
is struck at 250 amperes and then 
increased to 400 amperes, at which 
value the work makes a complete 
circuit. It overlaps slightly at each 
end to assure complete fusion. The 
hubs are simply pieces of tubing 
cut to the right length and welded 
in place. 

An interesting test is carried out 
to make sure that the wheels will 
stand up satisfactorily under severe 
use. In Fig, 5 is a wheel that has 
been subjected to a pressure of 50 
tons. While it is flattened, the joints 
between the side members and the 
rim are still perfect. Every 250th 
Wheel is tested in this manner, 
thus giving reasonable assurance 
against breakage while in use. 
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«= « « that statement 
goes DOUBLE today! 


It appeared first in an AMERICAN CHAIN advertisement two 
years ago. It deserves thought now. 

Men are working ‘“‘under the gun.’’ Many are inexperienced. 
Chains get undue overloads and stresses. 

Workmen appreciate American chain’s extra margin of re- 
sistance to emergency loads and strains. 

American chain protects life and load, job and owner, indus- 
try and government. 

In these times there can be no compromise with safety. 
Specify AMERICAN. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION + BRIDGEPORT » CONNECTICUT 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS... AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope, TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes, TRU-LAY Control Cables, AMERICAN Chain, 
WEED Tire Chains, ACCO Malleable fron Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists and Trolleys, HAZARD Wire Rope, 
Yacht Rigging, Aircraft Control Cables, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 

| READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING Electric Steel Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses... In Business for Your Safety 
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HANDLING SYSTEM 


.... uses shovel-scoop trucks and pallets moved by 
fork truck to cut costs and to eliminate bottlenecks 


@ AT THE Chester, Pa., plant of the 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
expanding business created two ma- 
terials handling problems, both of 
which have been solved by the appli- 
cation of the battery industrial truck 
handling system. The two problems 
were (1) the handling of bulk raw 
materials from the storage yards to 
the crushing plant and (2) the han- 
dling of fire brick through finishing 
operations and stock sheds to rail- 
road cars. 

The raw materials used in the 
manufacture of the refractory brick 
made at this plant consist principally 
of burned magnesite clinker, the 
largest pieces of which measure 
about 4 inches across, and chromite 
ore, Which contains lumps as heavy 
as 150 pounds, 


Growth in the volume of business 
increased the quantity to be moved 


and also necessitated an increase in 
inventories and, therefore, in the 
average distances to the crushers. 
Approximately 2 acres of yard space 
are given over to the storage of 
these materials, and the distance to 
the crushers may be as much as 750 
feet. At least 15 different kinds 
of raw materials are stored in this 
space, 

Originally the materials were han- 
dled from storage to crushers by 
means of standard railroad cars. A 
car was spotted in the storage yards 
by a switching locomotive. It was 
loaded as nearly to capacity as pos- 
sible by a crew of laborers working 
with shovels and wheelbarrows. The 
car was then moved along yard 
trackage to within approximately 
25 feet of the crushers and unloaded 
in the same manner as it was loaded. 

The tracks were depressed below 












































the yard level to eliminate the need 
for ramps both for this operation 
and for the loading of outgoing cars 


with the finished brick. Neverthe- 
less, even without the difficulty of 
moving the materials over appre- 
ciable grades, a large crew of men 
was needed. 

A further disadvantage lay in the 
fact that the quantity of the various 
types of brick produced in one day 
had to be regulated by the quantity 
of materials that could be moved 
from storage at one time in one car- 
load instead of by the production 
requirements. Obviously a simpler 
and more flexible method was need- 
ed, a method that would keep the 
crushers constantly supplied during 
working shifts with any one of the 
required materials regardless of the 
distance it had to be transported 
from storage. The battery shovel- 
scoop truck appeared to meet these 
specifications. A test immediately 
proved so successful that sufficient 
additional units to handle the entire 
tonnage have now been put into serv- 
ice, 


Trucks Travel Anywhere 


The trucks’ travel anywhere 
throughout the yards. At the storage 
piles, they bite out loads ranging 
from 1 to 2 tons, then carry them 
to the crushers. The crushers, how- 
ever, are not large enough to handle 
a charge of ore of this size without 
flooding or choking, so a means for 
controlling the feed had to be de- 
vised. The only change that had to 
be made was the installation at each 
crusher of a belt feeder with a hop- 
per above it into which the load on 
the truck could be discharged. With 
this arrangement, several tons of 
ore can be maintained in the hop- 
per, and can be fed to the crusher 
at any desired rate. 

Change from one material to an- 
other is now made according to pro- 
duction convenience, but the sim- 
plicity of the operation represents 
the greatest gain. Shoveling and 
dumping are done in units of 1 to 2 
tons instead of a few pounds. It is 
already evident that the direct re- 
duction in costs will pay for the 
truck equipment well within the 
first year. 

The ore is so heavy and contains 
so many large lumps that it is nec- 
essary to utilize the momentum of 
the truck to drive the scoop into the 
pile and pick up a full load at one 
bite. In fact, the truck is driven 
right up to the stalling point every 


shovel-scoop 
materials to crush 


Above, battery-powered 
trucks deliver raw 
er, | or 2 tons at a time 
Below, shipments wire-strapped on skid 
are loaded into freight cars by fork 
truck. This method of shipping als 
facilitates unloading and storage at 


recelving ena 
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N busy defense plants, steel mills and 
shipyards where electric industrial trucks 
run tirelessly night and day, Exide-Ironclad 
Batteries are on the job... speeding up 
production by speeding the flow of materials, 
freight and cargo. 

Production lines slow up and stall if 
materials aren’t fed to them on time. Depend- 
able Exide-Ironclads in battery electric 
trucks help to assure the prompt delivery 
of essential materials within each factory 
and steel mill, and at terminal, dock and 
warehouse. 

Exide-Ironclad Batteries 
have been specified for this 
important 24-hour-a-day 
defense job because they 
supply the surging power 
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NSE IS A 24-HOUR-A- 
—XIDE-IRONCLAD 


Exide 


IRONCLAD 
BATTERIES 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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needed to handle today’s heavier loads. 
and they deliver this power at a consistently 
high voltage for faster running speeds. 
Best of all, Exide-Ironclads are so easy to 
maintain and so dependable 
that they are helping to pre- 
vent breakdowns and delays 
...they’re doing their part 


to keep America rolling! 
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Motor users approved 
Tuffernell Insulation then 
...and like it better NOW 


“Are windings adequately protected mechani- 
cally as well as electrically?’ was a question we 
invited motor buyers to ask in 1933. 

It’s still a good question—and in Westing- 
house CS Motors Tuffernell insulation gives 
the right answer. 

For mechanical protection, each individual 
end turn is strongly taped. Combination slot 
cells of treated cloth cemented to fish paper 


hold slot portions of windings firmly in place 
without flexing. 

For electrical protection, accurately con- 
trolled impregnation treatments penetrate every 
part of the winding. Coils are protected against 
damage from moisture, oil, grit, mild chemicals, 
and metallic dust. 

What motor users think of dual-protected 
insulation is shown by the rapidly growing 
number of CS Motors which have gone into 
service in the years since we first announced 
it. Today it is more widely accepted than 
ever before. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse 








ST Ep pte + 


TUFFERNELL 
WIRE 


COMBINATION 
SLOT CELLS 


of treated cloth 
cemented to fish paper 
have reinforcing cuffs 
to give windings added 
protection where the 
coil leaves the slot. 
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TAPED 
END TURNS 
"hold coils firmly and 


prevent chafing of in- 
sulation between turns. 


DUAL PROTECTION 
VARNISH 


applied by accurately con- 

trolled dipping and baking, 

gives final protection against 

moisture, abrasives, and mild 
__ chemicals. 











From the first coating applied on the Tuffernell wire to the final 
dipping and baking processes for protection against moisture, 
abrasives, and mild chemicals, Westinghouse Tuffernell insulation 
meets every requirement of complete dual protection against 
mechanical and electrical hazards. 

The Westinghouse high-frequency test is the final step which 
reveals minute flaws in insulation between turns which might 
cause failure in service, but which ordinary coil tests do not detect. 


’ 


RENEWAL PARTS AND SERVICE 


Not only for current models, but for any Westinghouse Motor or 
control device ever built, Westinghouse assumes the responsibility 
of providing renewal parts. They are made with the same tools as 
the original equipment and to the same rigid standards. Parts are ‘ a 
therefore interchangeable and maintain the original performance. 
The 34 district manufacturing and repair plants are so located 

throughout the United States that parts or service are available . | 
overnight wherever your plant may be. 
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time it picks up a load of the heav- 
iest ore. Only the sturdiest kind of 
construction could stand this treat- 
ment. 

Without knowing that trucks of 
this type have actually been doing 
such work regularly for a number 
of years, one might be inclined to 
doubt that they could withstand 
either the mechanical shock or the 
high surges of power incident to the 
stalling operation. The fact that 
they dois due to high-strength con- 
struction in both the truck and tne 
storage battery, combined with abili- 
ty of the battery to supply the power 
surges as required, yet limiting 
them to a safe value. 

The principle of handling larger 
unit loads is also being applied to 
the movement of finished brick. 
Either at the driers or at the kilns, 
depending upon the type of ware 
which is being made, the brick are 
piled on wooden pallets, Each pallet 
load consists of approximately two 
hundred fifty-five 9 x 4% x 2%-inch 
“straights” or their equivalent and 
weighs approximatey 3000 pounds. 
Once the brick are placed on these 
pallets, they remain in this unit until 
they are loaded into railroad cars. If 
it is necessary to place the brick in 
the stock sheds before shipping, they 
are left on the pallets and any rehan- 
dling by hand is thereby eliminated. 

The pallets adopted for handling 
all types of brick.are single-faced. 
Decking is made of 2 x 6s and the 
battens (three per pallet) of 3 x 4s. 
The platforms measure 30 x 43 
inches; The use of this relatively 
heavy lumber for the pallets is nec- 
essary because of the concentrated 
weight of the loads. Tests have 
shown that lighter material sags too 
much, thus preventing the neces- 
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Pallet loads of 9 x 4 x 2! “straights” 
are tiered five high in storage by means 
of this fork lift truck. All photos cour- 
tesy Storage Battery Division, Thomas 
A. Edison Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Sary under-clearance for the fork 
lifting truck. 

The loads are tiered five-high in 
stock. This has increased the utili- 
zation of the available space by ap- 
proximately 50 per cent while the 
handling of 255 brick at a time on 
pallets has vastly reduced the time 
and cost of all handlings between 
production and outgoing carriers. 

In the past, for domestic ship- 
ments, the brick have been loaded 
into out-going cars by hand. Adop- 
tion of the pallet-fork-truck system 
has simplified this work in that the 
loads are now brought into the rail- 
road cars in the most convenient po- 
sition for packing. 

Shipments packed on skids for ex- 
port are already being loaded into 
outgoing freight cars by fork truck 
with a gain in efficiency that cannot 
be fully appreciated except by com- 
parison with earlier methods. At 
one time it was necessary to make 
up the skids inside the cars which, 
aside from the difficulties introduced 
by the close quarters, was so slow 
that demurrage was incurred. 

The method was improved some- 
what by assembling the brick on the 
skids next to the loading dock and 
then loading them into the cars by 
hand lift truck. But the operation 
still left much to be desired. To load 
one car required some 30 man-hours. 

Now, with the use of a fork truck, 
a car can be loaded in less than 2 
hours. This is especially advantage- 
ous because of present erratic sail- 
ing schedules. Shipping companies 
are not able to guarantee sailing 
dates far in advance so that to avoid 
risk of excessive storage charges at 
tidewater, it is necessary to load a 
car quickly on short notice. 

To provide ample capacity to op- 
erate full shifts, the trucks have 
been provided with two 8-cell CIO 
Edison batteries per truck. One bat- 
tery is removed from the truck for 
charging while the other is in use. 
Normally the batteries are ex- 
changed at 8-hour intervals. While 
they usually show sufficient remain- 
ing capacity for further operation, 
the 8-hour exchange periods have 
been adopted partly because the 
shifts are changed at these intervals 
and partly to insure ample capacity 
for hauls from the more remote 
parts of the yard. 


Synthetic Sponge Rubber 


Is Grease Resistant 


@ Ameripol, a new sponge rubber 
made from its synthetic rubber, is 
announced by B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O. Developed to resist the 


action of oil, grease or other sol- 
vents which deteriorate natural rub- 
ber, the new product also is capable 
of withstanding higher tempera- 
tures. 


Booklet Clarifies Use 
Of Welding Symbols 


@ American Welding Society, 33 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York, 
announces a 25-page booklet con- 
taining welding symbols and instruc- 
tions for their use. Prepared by the 
symbols committee and approved by 
the executive committee in October, 
1940, the booklet was prepared in 
line with the society’s policy to make 
it easier to carry the designer’s in- 
formation to the workmen. 

The symbols incorporated are a 
development of the welding symbols 
in use here and abroad, and super- 
sede the society’s former symbols. 


Enlarged Handbook on 
Steel Construction 


@ Manual of Steel Construction, 
fourth edition, published by Amer- 
ican Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, 101 Park avenue, New York, 


for $2. 
A handbook for engineers and 


architects, the new edition contains 
new data useful to designers and 
detailers of steel structure. 

Additional data include tables for 
cambering of rolled beams, giving 
the minimum camber likely to re- 
main permanent for various lengths 
of 21 to 36-inch wide flange sec- 
tions and the 24-inch standard sec- 
tion; additional values in the sec- 
tion modulus tables that are af- 
fected by changes in the 6 x 6 
wide flange section and adding the 
modulus values for the smallest I- 
beams and structural sections; five 
tables of properties for struts; the 
standard beam connections for wide 
flange and American standard 
beams have been completely re- 
vised so as to include %-inch rivets 
as well as %-inch rivets; a table of 
maximum reactions and minimum 
spans for allowable uniformly dis- 
tributed loads on seated connec- 
tions; tables for additional stand- 
ard beam connections for %-inch 
rivets to be known as “K” and 
“KK” series; a table giving allow- 
able loads for beam seats without 
stiffeners. 

Tables have been added for allow- 
able loads for angles and structural 
T connections and net section mod- 
uli of plates for gusset connections 
earrying either %-inch, %-inch or 
l-inch rivets. The welding data 
have been entirely revised, bring- 
ing them up to date and in line 
with revisions for the arc and gas 
welding symbols now being pub- 
lished by American Welding So- 
ciety. 
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ODAY every essential productive effort can be spared from this, the major 
enterprise is engaged in a common task _ obligation of every American. 

. . . to provide the materials necessary | Andrews wishes to care for the needs of 
to national defense in ever-increasing customers to the fullest possible extent, 


volume. No need can take precedence but “First Things First” must be the wise 


over defense requirements. No time or governing policy of the day. 
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BASIC OPEN-HEARTH ALLOY STEEL BILLETS AND SLABS 
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gone drastic changes in design in recent years. 


Site PLANT CAKS 


Their Design. Application 


Cars for handling cinder, molten iron and ingot molds have under- 





And Features 


Twin-pot cinder 


cars and mixer type iron ladles are recommended for efficient trans- 


portation and upkeep costs. 


Author traces development of three 


types of cars for steel plant service 
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Chief Engineer 
M. H. Treadwell Co. Inc. 
New York 


@ IN MAKING iron in a blast fur- 
nace or steel in an open hearth 
slag is produced as a by product. 
This comes from the furnaces in 
liquid form and at a temperature 
approximately the same as the mol- 
ten iron or steel. In olden times, 
when the furnaces were small, the 
slag usually was run into shallow 
boxes or into pits, and disposed of 
when sufficiently cool. But in the 
early eighties several types of 
mechanically dumped cinder pots 
were designed, and for the next 40 
years many more types appeared 
as the art developed. 


I. CINDER CARS 


Early cinder pots were practically 
steel plate tanks with brick linings, 
but at the turn of the century the 
brick lining was abandoned and a 
cast-iron lining for the tank was 
substituted. Ten years later the 
steel plate tank disappeared and 
the cinder pot of cast iron without 
a jacket was introduced. 

The steel plate cinder pot with 
brick or cast-iron lining was more 
or less cylindrical and the skull had 
to be pried out. This was laborious 
and dangerous work, and demand 
soon was made for self-cleaning 
pots which often were made of cast- 
iron sections the idea being that if 
one section cracked, a new one could 
be substituted instead of discarding 
the whole pot. Later, when cast 
steel began to be used for pots this 
practice was abandoned. Today cast 
steel pots are used for blast furnace 
slag but for open-hearth slag many 
shops still use cast iron because 
molten steel, which often is carried 


over the sides, adheres to the wall 
of a cast-steel pot, but not to cast 
iron. 

The latest problem in cinder pot 
design is how to reinforce the walls 
to prevent distortion from the heat. 
Three differing opinions prevail. 
One is to build the ladle heavier 
at certain points, another to rein- 
force the walls with ribs both ver- 
tical and horizontal making a net 
work on the upper part of the ladle, 
and still another favors a newer 
type of pot with corrugated side- 
walls and which has been found 
satisfactory in many ways. 

Life of a cinder pot seems to de- 
pend upon how many times it is 
filled and also upon how long the 
hot slag stays in the pot before it 
is dumped. In many plants 3000 
fillings are expected from a cast- 
steel pot. As the different types of 
reinforcing are more or less expen- 
sive it becomes an individual prob- 
lem for each plant as to which type 
is the most economical in the long 
run. 

Usual size of new designs is 400 
cubic feet capacity although some 
450 cubic foot pots are in use. 

Cinder cars developed slowly as 
the size of the pots increased. Or- 
iginally hand dump mechanisms con- 
sisting of worm-wheel and worm 
or screw, were most common. Later 
designs employing the power of the 
locomotive either to push or pull 
the ladle over appeared. But it was 
the use of steam from the locomo- 
tive that eliminated the hand dump- 
ing operation. 

Numerous inventions were made 
with the object of getting the sim- 


Top left, early type of open-top hot metal ladles are shown spotted beneath the 
iron runner at blast furnace cast house 


Bottom, left, a Virginia stack in the early eighties which flushed its slag into 
shallow boxes, three of which are shown in position beneath the spouts 
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plest, sturdiest and most reliable 
construction. As cinder pots are 
conical they are by nature top heavy 
when full of slag. This means, that 
while a certain amount of power is 
required to start the pots dumping, 
the moment they start tilting, they 
often slam over on the side frames 
or the track and the momentum may 
even overturn the car. 

Therefore, it is necessary to con- 
trol the speed of dumping. For 
many years the usual way was to 
provide an oil cylinder with the 
oil by-passed through a small ori- 
fice. This made a simple and safe 
way of controlling the speed. Later, 
more or less complicated control 
valves were designed to shift the 
steam pressure from one side in 
the steam cylinder to the other 
and thereby create a cushion. Today 
many operators use both systems. 

The latest development, occa- 
sioned by the electric locomotive, 
is the use of air instead of steam. 
A different kind of piston packing 
in the cylinders is necessary but 
otherwise the dumping mechanism 
is the same. 

Use of the electric locomotive also 
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Extreme left, top, at some of the early stacks the cinder was flushed into a pit 


at one side of the cast house. When 
~- 


Below, four-wheel ingot mold cars 


Cast-steel car body protects 


solidified it was removed by a clam 


shell bucket 


wheel and axle 


assemblies from splash of molten steel during pouring operation 


brought about the development of 
electric dump cinder cars. The elec- 
tric dumping devices are built more 
or less on the same principle as 
the hand-dump cars. The objectional 


feature is that they cannot bump 
the pot on the side or underframe 
to loosen the skull. 

A relatively new type of cinder 
car carries two 400 cubic foot pots. 
The dumping means are either 
steam cylinders operating each pot 
independently or an electric device 
operating both simultaneously. 

Still another type of cinder car 
is in use having no dumping device. 
These cars carrying from one to 
three pots each, are used by the 
open-hearth department. The ladle 
is tipped by means of an overhead 
crane. The cars are equipped with 
heavy splash plates on each side, 
against which the pot can dump, 
when tilted. Such cars are used 
where the slag is poured or dumped 
in a pit, in or near the open-hearth 
building. The pit is cleaned as 
needed by the use of a steam shovel 
or grab buckets, the slag being 
loaded in railroad cars. 

A still different type of cinder 





Left, cinder ladles 
and horizontal ribs to prevent warpags 
Note steam cylinder and rack and pi 


ion arrangement for tl 


car, known as the end dump car 
is used here and there. As the name 
implies the ladle instead of dump- 
ing sidewise is dumped in the di- 
rection of the railroad track. These 
cars are used to build up and ex- 
tend the cinder dumps. The dump- 
ing device is a modification of the 
steam cylinder with a retarding oil 
cylinder. 

“A modern cinder car should be 
of extra heavy construction. The 
joint between the sideframes and 
endframes should be strong enough 
to withstand the blows from bump- 
ing the ladles on the _ sideframe 
bumpers as well as the shocks when 


the cars are coupled together. It 
should have a dumping device 
strong enough to easily handle a 


ladle full of cold cinder in all dump- 
ing positions. The dumping device 
should be as simple as possible with 
a minimum of parts, and capable 
of operating under the most ad- 
verse conditions, and a minimum of 
care. The wheels and axles should 
be extra large, and the wheel rims 
toughened. Axles should be of the 
roller bearing type so as to minimize 
the upkeep labor. The draft gear and 
couplers should be of the heaviest 
standard construction and arranged 
for easy removal. Capacity of pots 
should be 400 cubic feet or more if 
local clearances allow. The largest 
size in service at present is 450 
cubic feet. For minimum of up- 
keep, transportation labor and space 
at the blast furnace. the twin pot 
car is recommended. 


Il. HOT METAL CARS 


The early type of hot metal ladle 
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persisted in general use until the 
advent of the mixer-type or closed 
ladle. Previous to that, experiments 
had been made with covers for open- 
top ladles but not with much suc- 
cess. The real advantage of the 
mixer type is that its construction 
permits building ladles of large ca- 
vacity. 

Standard railroad clearances limit 
upright ladles with covers or semi- 
open top (conical) to capacities of 
about 75 tons; while mixer-type cars 
have been built for 160-tons capacity 
and designs perfected for cars carry- 
ing 300 tons. Of the different types 
(there are about four) the cylindri- 
cal ladle with conical ends lends 
itself admirably for designs of large 
units. 

Construction of this type vessel 
is simple and inherently strong 
against both bending and twisting 
and the lining problem is the sim- 
plest. The different parts of the 
ladle preferably are riveted together 
inasmuch as the ladle cannot be 
stress relieved as a whole because 
of the machined trunnions and the 
saving in weight against a welded 
ladle would only amount to the 
weight of the butt straps. 

Mixer ladles are lined with either 
firebrick or stone. Which of these 
two lining materials afford the 
lowest cost per ton of metal han- 
died, depends upon service, slag 
composition, local conditions, and 
on how long the metal is held in 
the ladle. If used between blast 
furnace and mixer an average of 
100,000 tons per lining can be ex- 
pected; but if the ladle is used as 
a mixer at the open hearth, about 
half of that or 50,000 tons is a fair 
average. These figures are averages 
since there are many instances 
where a lining has given a campaign 
of over 200,000 tons. 
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Mixer type ladle of 125-ton capacity receiving a cast of molten iron from a 


blast 


Linings seem to have certain max- 
imum carrying capacity per day, if 
the ladle is made to carry more or 
less per day, the life of the lining 
will decrease. 

Because of heat retaining proper- 
ties of the ladle, metal has been 
held in a molten state for 48 hours. 
At the end of this period it is still 
fluid enough to be poured without 
forming more skull than can be 
melted by the following cast. Con- 
sequently, this type ladle is adopted 
for transporting molten meta! long 
distances. Several plants use them 
for transporting their metal from 
10 to 15 miles. 

Mixer cars also are used to handle 
hot metal for the manufacture of 
ingot molds from direct blast fur- 
nace iron and with the improve- 
ment in the blast furnace technique 
so as to get purer iron, this practice 
will extend to other fields. 

Mixer cars do not make any ap- 
preciable amount of scrap. They 
permit a minimum of runner 
length, of attending labor and of 
reduced lining cost. Often the whole 
cast can be taken in one ladle. More- 
over, the car upkeep is extremely 
low. The economies of their use 
has made this type ladle the most 
important contribution of our times 
in the art of handling fluid hot met- 


ci. 
Ill. INGOT MOLD CARS 


The customary ingot mold car 
formerly had four wheels, two axles 
with simple journal boxes and brass 
bearings, four springs and a cast- 
steel car body covering the wheel 
and axle assemblies. 

As the ingots increased in size 
and weight, it became necessary 


furnace 


to use eight wheels and the design 
changed to look like a flat car with 
two small four-wheel trucks. The 
top was a Steel casting extending 
well over the wheels and axles and 
arranged to take couplers of stand- 
ard design. 

As the ingot car tracks in most 
plants have many short curves and 
often are of narrow gage and with- 
out proper roadbed it happens that 
derailment is a common occurrence. 
Another source of trouble is the 
dropping of ingots on the car, or 
extra loading from the _ stripper 
itself. When this happens the car- 
frame often is damaged since the 
springs compress to solid and break. 

Therefore, the new type of ingot 
mold car is made with a rolled 
steel top, welded construction, es- 
pecially heavy and with limiting 
features in the spring assembly pre- 
venting excessive strains. The truck 
is arranged to give the car a low 
center of gravity and to prevent de- 
railment it is of the compensating 
type that allows the wheels the 
necessary free vertical movement 
without distorting the truck frames. 


Bolsters as well as truck side 
frames are of rolled steel arranged 
to give equal load distribution on 
the wheels. Journal bearings are 
of antifriction type with cast-steel 
journal boxes having large grease 
reservoirs. The car body extends 
over the trucks and has protection 
plates to prevent damage by molten 
metal. The couplers are standard 
size but draft gears have not been 
found necessary. The wheels should 
be of forged steel] with extra wide 
treads. Such ingot mold cars have 
stood up well and practically elimi- 
nated the trouble of derailing. 
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‘really thorough metal cleaning for the first time 
-@ 28% saving in cleaner costs with a Pennsalt Cleaner 


In the last few years, Roach-Appleton Manu- extremely hard water... one cleaner to handle in- 
facturing Co., South Bend, Indiana, maker of stead of two...and a saving of 28%... those are 
electrical products, has tried a good many different real benefits from this efficient Pe nnsalt Cleaner. 


metal cleaners. ; 
Leading manufacturers who make or fabricate 


According to Mr. S. J. Zawadzki, General metals report similar advantages since they’ve 
Superintendent: started using one or more of the series of Pe »nnsalt 
Cleaners. Some save time. . . others use fewer men 


“Our Pennsalt Cleaner is the only product that ; ; 
. some clean several metals in one cleaner solution 


really does a thorough job for us in cleaning elec- 
trical junction boxes, made of low carbon steel, 
prior to plating or enameling. Also, we formerly 
used two different metal cleaners, one for cleaning 
the junction boxes to be enameled, the other to THE RIGHT METAL CLEANER FOR YOl 
clean those to be plated. Now we do both jobs 
better with this one Pennsalt Cleaner... and on 
top of that, it has saved us 28% in cleaner costs.” 


-many have cut cleaning costs...all report 
thorough and efficient metal cleaning with Penn- 
salt Cleaners. 


is the Pennsalt Cleaner with the properties best 
suited to your specific conditions. Let one of our 
experienced technical men help you choose the 
No wonder that Roach-Appleton, ever since most efficient metal cleaner for your needs. Write 
trying a Pennsalt Cleaner over a year ago, has us about your problems today . . . to our Pennsalt 
used it exclusively ! Thorough metal cleaning despite Cleaner Division, Dept. S, 
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MAN 
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CLEANING 


And Ordnance 


Production 


This first of a series of three articles explains many of the impor- 
tant characteristics of metal cleaning solutions 


@ SINCE the defense program is 
largely a matter of production and 
processing of metals, often it be- 
comes necessary to process metal 
surfaces so they are physically clean 
or physically and chemically clean. 
Thus many production departments 
now called upon to produce unfa- 
miliar items in huge quantities 
may encounter some _ apparently 
tough cleaning problems. To explain 
just what constitutes cleaning, the 
mechanization of cleaning and its ap- 
plication to various cleaning opera- 
tions is the purpose of this series. 
Also included will be a discussion of 
specific cleaning problems having to 
do with production of projectiles, 
shell cases and small arms cartridge 
cases as well as other items. 

Metal cleaning is important be- 
cause it bulks large as a time-man- 
power-material consuming operation 
and because it can and often does 
constitute a bottleneck. Ineffective 
cleaning prior to any finishing opera- 





Vldpinver Vpasevart 
A solid dirt particle held on a metal _—_ Solid dirt particles bonded and held 
ogether by grease or ail. 


surface by grease or ail. 


tion tends to increase rejections, 
particularly in view of the rigid 
standards of inspection which pre- 
vail today. 

An imperfectly cleaned shell may 
be rejected prior to lacquering and 
have to be returned for a second 
cleaning. Or it may be rejected 
after lacquering, when poorly bond- 
ed lacquer shows up as a result of 
poor cleaning. This means stripping 
off the lacquer, recleaning and re- 
lacquering—a waste of time and la- 
bor that cannot be tolerated at to- 
day’s required rate of production. 

Ineffective cleaning may hold up 
production merely because it is too 
slow in action, or requires too much 
manual labor. Often cleaning itself 
may be quite satisfactory, but sub- 
sequent rinsing may be slow or dif- 
ficult. Although cleaning’ costs 
themselves may be quite low, inef- 
fective cleaning can run up excess 
costs in many ways that are hard to 
trace back to the cleaning operation. 
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By DR. R. W. MITCHELL 
Technical Director 
Magnus Chemical Co. 
Garwood, N. J. 
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It is this factor that possibly ac- 
counts for the apparent lack of con- 
sideration given to cleaning proce- 
dures in many plants. 

Metal cleaning is not a simple 
operation. Many factors involved 
are not ordinarily considered. There- 
fore it is believed well worth while 
to outline the common factors in 
metal cleaning usually overlooked 
when selecting materials and proce- 
dures. 

First of all, what does a metal 
cleaner have to do? The “dirt” that 
has to be removed from metals prior 
to painting, enameling, plating, gal- 
vanizing, etc., is fairly easily classi- 
fied as to abrasive, metallic or oxide 
particles. And they may either be 
embedded in the metal surface, or 
bonded in a matrix of oils and 
greases covering the metal. 

Drawing and stamping, polishing 
and buffing, lubricating and cooling 
compounds often contain ingredi- 
ents which improve their functioning 
but which materially complicate the 
cleaning operation because common- 
ly used cleaners may not work well 
when they are present. 

Thus while the job of the metal 
cleaner is the removal of solid par- 


Fig. 1. (Left)—Preferential wetting by soap of both metal and dirt, where 

a solid dirt particle is held on a metal surface by grease or oil, quickly 

breaks the bond. Dirt particles bonded together as at right are broken 

up (deflocculated) by the soap into particles small enough to be dis- 
persed and carried off by a rinse 


Fig. 2. (Below)—Diagram showing variation of pH values from 0 to 14. 
Note pH 9 is 10 times as alkaline as pH 8; pH 13 is 100,000 times pH 8 











ACIDITY 
times Decreasing H* (Hydrogen ion) concentration. 
H*is characteristic constituent of acid solution. 


ALKALINITY 
Decreasing OH (Hydroxyl ion) concentration. times 
OH is characteristic constituent of alkaline solution. 
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TO MAKE GOOD WIRE 


it takes Aone HOW 


(One of a series of advertisements illustrating the importance of quality contro! 
in the manufacture of American Quality Wires.) 
















1 RUGGED MACHINES AND THE MEN who run them have 2 THE LIQUID LUBRICANT EMPLOYED on some continuous 
much to do with the quality of American Quality Wire. machines not only acts as a lubricant, but also serves to 
The smooth operation of our modern continuous wire produce particular finishes so desirable in specific wire 
drawing machines is the result of years of engineering applications. A high degree of knowledge and skill is 
skill and ingenuity. And the men who run them know needed to insure a perfect product in this wet wire draw 
their jobs well. ing process. 
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3 NOT ALL WIRE IS CYLINDRICAL. In fact, there is a wide 
variety of shapes and sizes to meet every manufacturing 
need. One of the most common types of non-cylindrical “4 
wire is flat stitching wire. High standards of quality and Ol OF wire leaving ek eee 
uniformity are maintained in this product, for when used required high standarde 


; A : ; . : rds 
in stitching machines, every inch of the wire is actually 
subjected to a severe test. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors . United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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ticles together with grease, dirt and 
the ingredients of lubricating and 
cooling compounds left on the metal 
surface, it must be recognized from 
the start that not all cleaners can be 
counted on to be successful until the 
nature of the ingredients to be re- 
moved is known, or at least until 
various cleaners have been tried to 
determine which one or ones will do 


a job. 
Wetting: Let’s get a bit closer 
to the actual technique of these 


cleaning operations. If any cleaning 
solution is to work at all, it must 
first promptly wet the surface to be 
cleaned. To do this, the cleaning 
solution must act at and upon the 
boundary between the dirt and the 
solution. Until this boundary is 
broken down, cleaning cannot pro- 
ceed. Where it is broken down slow- 
ly or incompletely, cleaning will be 
slow and ineffective. Hence, the 
need for wetting agents, ingredients 
which decrease surface tension in 
the cleaning solution to such an ex- 
tent that it has the power to spread 
upon and wet other surfaces. Wet- 
ting agents thus help break down 
the boundary between the dirt and 
solution. The better the wetting 
agent, the faster the action. 
Wetting action is important, not 
only for rapid cleaning but because 
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Fig. 3. (Top)—Typical cleaning curve 
showing best pH value for a particu- 
lar job 


Fig. 4. (Center view)—The pH range of 
industrial cleaners 


Fig. 5. (Bottom view)—Buffered solu- 
tions offer a much wider concentration 
range as shown here. For a pH be- 
tween 10 and 11, note how much wide 
concentration is available 


the final rinsing operation also de- 


pends on it. 
Penetration: But wetting is not 
enough. The cleaner must pene- 


trate into oil or grease-bonded 
masses of solid dirt particles, must 
penetrate the capillary interstices of 
the mass; otherwise it would not be 
possible to reach the metal surfaces. 
Proper penetration quickly breaks 
up the bond of dirt to grease as well 
as the bond of dirt and grease to the 
metal surface. 

But equally important is chemical 
attack, emulsification or dispersion 
to insure thorough cleaning action 
and pave the way for complete rins- 
ing. Here the alkalinity of the solu- 
tion enters the picture. Most soaps 
are good penetrants with good wet- 
ting powers and effectively emulsify 
many greases and oils. But where 
an alkaline action is added, the emul- 
sifying, penetrating and loosening 
effect is greatly increased. Hence 
alkalinity is provided in most metal 
cleaners. 

Alkalinity: A common fallacy is 
that the stronger the alkaline con- 
tent, the better its cleaning action. 
This is not so. Excessively alkaline 
solutions cause more poor cleaning 
than any other factor. Stains and 
tarnish as well as slow, ineffective 
cleaning and poor rinsing may re- 
sult. 

There is a range of alkalinity best 
suited to every type of cleaning op- 
eration. Effective alkalinity in a 
cleaning solution is measured by the 
concentration of hydroxyl] ions, just 
as acidity is measured by concentra- 
tion of hydrogen ions. The “pH” 
value denotes acidity or alkalinity 
and how much. The pH scale runs 
from 0 to 14. Values from 0 to 7 
indicate acid solutions, the strength 
of the acid decreasing from 0 to 7. 
At pH 7, the solution is neutral and 
from 7 to 14 it is alkaline, increas- 
ing in alkalinity from 7 to 14. 

As shown in Fig. 2, this scale is 
logarithmic and not arithmetic. It 
proceeds by powers of 10. Thus the 
change in alkalinity from pH 8 to 
pH 9 is ten times as great as from 
pH 7 to pH 8. The change from 
pH 10 to pH 11 is one thousand 
times as great as the change from 
pH 7 to pH 8 and one hundred times 
as great as from pH 8 to pH 9. 

Generally you can use the pH 
value as a rough measure of the 





Suitability of the solution to do a 
cleaning job. 

For example, pH 10.5 is in the 
range of neutral soaps, capable of 
little cleaning action beyond that of 
pure soap and without much alka- 


line effect. From pH 10.5 to about 
11 is the range of strong or built 
soaps which have material alkaline 
action. Such solutions are suitable 
for light-duty cleaning and particu- 
larly for cleaning soft metals where 
greater alkaline action would lead 
to attack on the metal. The emulsi- 
fying value (ability to hold dirt in 
suspension) of such solutions is 
much more limited than those of a 
bit higher alkalinity in spite of their 
soap content. 

From pH 11 to about 13 are the 
compositions of relatively high alka- 
linity, usually made up of soaps and 
chemicals which provide the added 
alkaline effect. At the lower range 
of this bracket are solutions adapted 
to lighter types of cleaning. The 
desirability of greater alkalinity in- 
creases with the need for the more 
effective emulsification and deter- 
gent (cleansing) action which a com- 
bination of soap and alkaline effect 
gives. 

At the upper end of this bracket 
are found platers, cleaners and 
heavy-duty cleaners, where the 
cleaning job, as regards penetration, 
emulsification and detergent action 
is heavier. Above 13 are the ex- 
tremely strong and highly alkaline 
cleaners. These must be used with 
care, not only from the viewpoint of 
the metals to be cleaned, but from 
that of safety to personnel. 

Chemicals used to provide alka- 
linity beyond that available by hy- 
drolysis of the soap content of the 
solution include trisodium  phos- 
phate, sodium carbonate, sodium 
metasilicate, sodium  orthosilicate 
and caustic soda or potash. Each 
has an entirely different effect on 
the degree of alkalinity produced. 
Moreover, some chemicals produce 
strongly alkaline solutions which 
lose strength rather quickly. Others 
give solutions less active from the 
alkaline standpoint but capable of 
maintaining their strength by pro- 
gressive freeing of alkaline effect by 
hydrolysis as the solution is used. 

This ability to maintain alkalinity 
throughout prolonged usage is 
known as buffer action. By proper 
combination of soaps and alkalinity- 
producing chemicals which yield re- 
serve alkalinity as required, it is 
possible to obtain a compound which 
will give any desired pH in solution 
and maintain this desired pH closely 
under working conditions for a long 
time. Hence it is well to look for 
this buffer action in any cleaning 
material you buy. 

A properly buffered cleaner will 
not only produce solutions which 
hold closely the pH best suited to 


(Please turn to Page 117) 
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Fortunately we did not wait until present 
peak demands forced us to increase production. In ‘39 we completed a 


four-year plan of improvement, expansion and modernization. Since 
then these new facilities have been still further expanded to give you 
the best source for Cap Screws, Set Screws, and special upset parts. 
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"SCREW PLANT HERE SiN QUOTATIONS OF NEW YORK STOG 
SPENDS $250,000 Pe FD | 3 ce i <r » ee . Paap rca yo 


4! 
Cleveland Cap Adds Latest Machinery; Runs at 
Capacity Without War Orders 


BY GUY T. ROCKWELL 
Financial Editer 

Booked to capacity for the rest of the year at least, the NEW YORK. 
Cleveland Cap Screw Co., 2917 E. 79th Street, has just completed Selective: 
@ quarter million dollar expansion program that places it in ex- . eon ye! 
cellent position to meet the current upsurge in business. ‘trom 

Within the past eighteen months, President J W Fribley ex- generatly pant 
plained yesterday, the Cleveland Cap Screw Co. has increased  Mutor 
its plant about 25 per cent. and installed some of the most mod- pet 
ern machinery in the industry for turning out cap and set screws. ga, @ : 
Equipment includes a large machine made by the National Ma- tye A agi orl pleewhere 
chinery Co. of Tiffin, manufacturer of the “Boltmaker” that pro- Aste from the ferrites, 
duces cap and set screws up to one inch in diameter and six provement was mainly 
inches long at the rate of 50 a minute and 80 a minute of smaller list 
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Cleveland Cap Screw officers report that so far as they know ig 
they have no war orders in their plant. They have some export 7 Be 
business but the great bulk of their shipments will be for do-/ 
mestic consumption. = 

The present heavy buying for with $427,808 year ago. 
railroads of new rolling stock and had not started to benefit from the 
repairing of cars and locomotives is jower interest charges. 
creating a harvest fer the makers 
of bolts and a substantial —, of 
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CLEVELAND CAP SCREWS 


SET SCREWS @ BOLTS AND NUTS 


e factory or our Nearest Warehouse: Chicago, 726 W. Washington Blvd. e Philadelphia, 12th & Olive Streets 
New York, 47 Murray Street @ Los Angeles, 1015 E. 16th Street 
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They Work Together 












Yes, these two men are working together for 
you, a prospective user of South Bend Lathes. 
Together a shop foreman and a designer are 
finding the answer to one of the problems that 
must be solved to maintain South Bend stand- 
ards of quality. Their friendly cooperation is 
typical of the shoulder to shoulder teamwork 
of our employees. This coordination of effort 
contributes much to the service and satisfaction 
you will receive from a South Bend Lathe. 













All of us, here at South Bend, 
are working together for you— 
and for National Defense. Produc- 
tion schedules have been doubled 
J ‘ . mE x 
and redoubled. But no sacrifice 
in quality has been made — nor 
| will there be any lowering of our 









i standards. 

South Bend Lathes are made in 
| five sizes: 9”, 10", 13", 14%” and 
| 16” swing, Toolroom and Manu- 
. facturing types. Each size is avail- 

able in several bed lengths. Com- 
plete line of practical attachments, 
chucks and tools. 





SOUTH BEND 16” TOOLROOM PRECISION LATHE 
| SOUTH BEND LATHE DEALERS 
Atlanta, Ga...... Chandler Machinery Co. Houston, Texas. . . Wessendorff, Nelms & Co. Omaha, Nebr. .. . Fuchs Mchy. & Supply Co. 
| Baltimore, Md. . . Carey Mchy. & Supply Co. Indianapolis, Ind. . Marshall & Huschart Mchy. Philadelphia, Pa. . . . W. B. Rapp Machinery 
i Boston, Mass. . . . . South Bend Lathe Works* Kansas City, Mo... ... 4's Faeth Company Pittsburgh, Pa. . . Tranter Manufacturing Co. 
) Dues Ny ds:s +s 6 %-08 R. C. Neal Co., Ine. Los Angeles, Cal. . . Eccles & Davies Mchy. Co. Providence, R. I.. Reynolds Machinery Co., Inc. 
I Chicago, Ill. ..... H. J. Volz Machinery Co. Memphis, Tenn........ Lewis Supply Co. Rochester, N.Y. ses" sis Ogden R. Adams 
| Cleveland, Ohio. . . . Reynolds Machinery Co. Milwaukee, Wis. . W. A. Voell Machinery Co. St. Louis, Mo. . .Colcord-Wright Mchy. & Sup. 
| Dallas, Texas. . . Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co. Newark, N.J..... J. R. Edwards Mchy. Co. San Francisco, Cal. . . Moore Machinery Co. 
SOU, SiOhs h < vin ws Sh ae M. L. Foss, Inc. New Orleans, La. . . . Dixie Mill Supply Co. Seattle, Wash... 095... 8 Star Machinery Co. 
/ Detroit, Mich. ..... Lee Machinery Co., Inc. New York, N.Y... A.C. Colby Machinery Co. Toledo, Ohio. . ... Reynolds Machinery Co. 
*Boston Sales Office, 67 Broadway, Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass., W. H. Packard, Manager, Phone Trowbridge 6369 
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@ LOW TEMPERATURE brazing 
has expanded tremendously as an 
effective means of joining ferrous, 
nonferrous and dissimilar metals be- 
cause it fills three primary manu- 
facturing needs: The joints produced 
are strong and reliable. Fast braz- 
ing action speeds production. Cost 
is surprisingly low. 

The subject of joint design is of 
increasing importance because upon 
it depends largely whether or not 
the full benefits of the process will 
be obtained. Brazing alloys—such as 
Sil-Fos which joins nonferrous met- 


Fig. 1—These are typical examples of good and bad joint designs 





The rea 


why will be found in the accompanying text 


BEST JOINT DESIGNS 


For Silver-Alloy Brazing 


By F. T. VAN SYCKEL 
Handy & Harman 
82 Fulton Street 

New York 


als only at 1300 degrees Fahr. and 
Easy-Flo which flows at 1175 de- 
grees Fahr. and joins nonferrous, 
ferrous or dissimilar metals equally 
well—are extremely liquid and pene- 
trate quickly into narrow openings. 
Thus if the metal surfaces are clean 
and are properly protected by flux 
from oxidizing during preheating, 


Fig. 2. (Left)—The relation of joint thickness to tensile strength, based upon butt 
joints of stainless steel to stainless steel—silver alloy used to braze these joints 
has a tensile strength of only 40,000 to 60,000 pounds per square inch in cast form 


Fig. 3. (Right)—-Many brass valve seat housings have been brazed to steel bottom 
plates to form high side floats used in refrigeration, on the setup shown at right 


here. 


After fluxing parts with Handy flux, they are assembled, placed on jigs on 
the revolving table, heated by the oxyacetylene torch. 


One operator loads, un- 


loads; a second heating and applying the brazing alloy. Fast output is obtained 


TENSILE STRENGTH 


LB/SQ. INCHES 
140,000 
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THICKNESS OF JOINT- INCHES 


capillary action spreads the alloy 
throughout the entire joint rapidly 
and completely. 

To get the full benefits from silver 
alloy brazing, the amount of clear- 
ance in the joint is of utmost im 
portance. A drive fit will stop braz- 
ing action and leave room for but 
little more than a small fillet to 
give strength. On the other hand, 
fits that have excessive clearance 
result in joints with strength be- 
low the maximum. Best results are 
obtained when clearances between 
surfaces to be joined are held around 
0.001 to 0.003-inch. Fig. 2 showing 
the relation of joint thickness to 
tensile strength in butt joints prac- 
tically demonstrates the effect of 
clearance upon joint strength. It 
also shows that silver alloys, which 
have tensile strengths from 40,000 
to 60,000 pounds per square inch 
in cast form have the unique ability 


to make joints of still higher 
strength when proper clearances 








parts used to tarnish 
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.. until they discovered 
TYCOL CUTTING OIL 


Disappointment mounted in the plating and machining depart- 
ments of one of the world’s largest manufacturers of precision 
instruments like that in the carnival watch winner whose prize 
quickly tarnished. Little wonder, for after machining, bronze 
and copper parts tarnished —became discolored. 

Then the change to Tide Water Transparent Sulphurized Cut- 
ting Oil—and what a change. Gone are the headaches, for 
operations now go smoothly. Steel, copper, bronze—all are 
machined without discoloration. No longer must the oil be 
changed for each different material, yet results are uniformly 
good throughout. Add to this the fact that since going on the 
job Tide Water Cutting Oil has promoted greater tool life and 
more pieces per grind. 


Possibly you are dissatisfied with some phase of your plant 
lubrication. If so call in a Tide Water engineer to survey your 
operations. He will recommend from Tide Water's complete 
line of industrial lubricants the one designed to do your job 
best. For full details write to the Tide Water Associated Oil 
Company, 17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. 


Regional Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
Eastern Division: 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Veedol Motor Oil is another well-known product of the Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
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are maintained. Note the maximum 
tensile strength of 134,000 pounds 
per square inch exhibited in Fig. 2. 
The clearances mentioned can be 
maintained readily and inexpensive- 
ly in manufacture. 

While the butt, scarf and lap or 
shear joints are the three types 
generally employed, the lap or shear 
joint is most commonly used and 
is recommended. 

Butt Joints: There are applica- 
tions where the double thickness 
of a lap or shear type joint is un- 
desirable and well made butt joints 
can be used with good results if a 
few precautions are watched closely. 
The surfaces to be joined should 
be cut or machined square and 
even so that when pressed together 
they will provide the close clear- 
ances required for high strength. 
Made under proper production con- 
ditions, joints of this kind are strong 
and reliable. 

Scarf Joints; This is another form 


(L In making 

icts Corp., Wayne, Mich., 
ring of Easy 
the head 
laid between the body and bracket. 


rests next to 


Fig. 7. (Right)—Operator is 





eae wont 
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Fig. 4. (Left)—Front view of special furnace setup designed for high production 
brazing of a threaded fitting to the body or cup of a brass priming cup used on 


tractor engines 


After fluxing and preplacing a ring of Easy-Flo brazing alloy 


between the parts, the assembly is mounted at the end of rods joined to a moving 
chain or belt that runs continuously to carry them through the furnace, whose 


temperature is 1400 degrees Fahr. 


hand, production was only 60 per hour. 


Output is 800 joints per hour. 


When done by 
Furnace is fired by four gas torches 


Fig. 5. (Right)—Rear view of the same brazing setup shown in Fig. 4: Here can 


be seen the priming cups as they pass from the heating zone 


Work cools grad- 


ually as it passes from furnace to point where pieces drop off into pan of water 


where the sudden cooling and washing removes excess flux. 
ing alloy solidifies before the work drops off the conveyor rods 
struction of 


of butt joint which may be used. 
The joint surfaces are beveled to an 
angle of less than 90 degrees. This 
design provides larger joining sur- 
faces than butt construction and 
gives higher strength without mak- 
ing joint thickness greater than 
that of the metals joined. Parts can 
readily be held in place with clamps 
while brazing. Joints of this type 
are used on such work as the join- 
ing of band saws, pipe fabrication, 


iehydrators of monel metal at Industrial Wire Cloth 
a top head and a bracket are brazed to the body. 
-Flo 1/16-inch wire, Yg-inch in diameter slides upon the body and 
A straight piece of the same alloy wire, 14-inch long is 
Parts go through electrically heated furnace 
(at 1400 degrees Fahr.) at rate of 400 per hour 


shown loading parts upon link conveyor in Fig. 6. 


As conveyor carries brazed parts from furnace, they cool in air and alloy sets 
re parts fall off conveyor into box shown in this view of the discharge end 
of furnace at the Wayne plant 





Of course the braz- 
Note simple con- 
furnace 


tank construction and the like. 
Shear Type Joints: These are the 
most satisfactory because they per- 
mit incorporating any desired fac- 
tor of safety by varying the amount 
of lap. Due to the small area of al- 
loy exposed, lap joints also offer 
better resistance to corrosion. Joints 
are easily held in place for brazing 
and tolerances are readily controlled. 
In joining flat parts, a little pres- 
sure assures complete bonding. 
Where tubular members are to be 
joined, pressure cannot be exerted 
and clearances and capillary action 
become the controlling factors. 
Shear Depths: The depth of shear 
required will vary according to the 
strength of the metals to be joined 
and the factor of safety desired. 
The formula commonly used in fig- 
uring shear depth is: Depth of shear 


(Please turn to Page 117) 
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*% * A suggested method of speeding up the processes of Business and 


Government through the intelligent use of a basic tool of Management 


, poor’ knows what is going to happen, but all of us 
are beginning to realize that we are in for a rather 
grim and difficult time. Just how grim and how difficult, 
remains to be seen. Some people think that our re- 
sources . . . aS individuals and as a nation . . . will be 
taxed to the utmost. 

We are a Democracy and Democracies are tradition- 
ally slow to act. A great many opinions must be aired 
and a great many arguments expounded, pro and con, 
before we can arrive at a decision to do anything. That 
is the price of liberty. 

Meanwhile, we are confronted with many serious 
and urgent problems. We are not getting ahead with 
them as fast as we should. The question is: What can 
we do to speed things up? 

The answer herewith suggested is this: By an 
intelligent use of one of the most potent and misunderstood 
tools of Management the joint objectives of Business and 
Government can be more swiftly and effectively achieved. 

That tool is advertising . . . but not advertising as 
it is too often defined by its critics (and many of its 
defenders). It is advertising operating under an entirely 
different conceplion as to its basic nature and function. 

Ask a hundred men for a definition of advertising, 
and you will get a hundred different replies. Nearly all 
of them, however, will contain the word “‘sales’’ or the 
word “‘selling.”’ 

Everybody thinks of advertising in terms of selling. 
That is unfortunate. Because advertising is not selling. 
It is something far bigger and more comprehensive. 

Let’s stop a minute and see why. 

At the present time, most advertising has to do with 
Business. When advertising is used by Business it 
becomes a function of Business, like accounting or 
manufacturing, or maintenance, or the laboratory. 

Each of these functions has a specific purpose. Take 
accounting, for example. The accounting department 
is there to tell Management how much merchandise has 
been made and sold, to whom, how much it cost to make 
it, to sell it, and a host of other questions. 

Management has to know these things in. order to 
be able to offer useful merchandise in the market-place 
at prices acceptable to the consumer. In other words, 
in order eventually to produce salable goods. 

Thus in a business the specific purpose of accounting 
is to provide information for Management . . . but its 
ultimate purpose has to do with sales. 

Or take the laboratory. Why is the laboratory 
needed? The laboratory is there to check the quality 
of raw materials, to exert some control over the quality 
of the finished product, to find ways of making products 
of equal quality at less cost, to find ways of making 
new and better products. 


The Old Definition Won’t Work 


Why is it desirable to do all this? In order to provide 
product information for Management. That is its 


specific purpose. But its ultimate purpose is the same 
as the ultimate purpose of the accounting department— 
i. é., Sales. 

And so it goes, all down the line, until we come to 
advertising. Advertising also is a function of Business, 
but when we ask ‘‘What is the purpose of advertising?”’ 
we find that its specific purpose is completely skipped 
over, and the definition of advertising is given at once 
in terms of its ultimate purpose—sales. 

This is like saying that the purpose of the accounting 
department is sales, or that the purpose of the manu- 
facturing department is sales, or that the purpose of the 
laboratory is sales. 

Advertising should receive neither blame nor credit for 
sales. Asa matter of fact, total sales volume is influenced 
at all times by the manufacturing department, the 
accounting department, the sales department, the 
laboratory, and all the other departments of a business. 
It is no less influenced by the quality of the product, the 
price of the product, the intensity and effectiveness of 
the competition, the attitude of the trade, the economic 
condition of the country, and other factors too numerous 
to mention. 

How, then, can we accept a definition of advertising 
which identifies advertising solely with sales, when it is 
obvious that the net sales result is the sum total of 
many forces and factors so inextricably tangled that 
nobody yet has succeeded in devising a method for 
separating and measuring their relative influence? 

Let us try now to define advertising in terms of its 
specific purpose . . . its immediate rather than its ultimate 
objective . . . as all other functions of a business are 
defined and judged. 

Specifically, what do we expect our advertising to do? 

Advertising has one specific thing to do; and that is 
to inform, and often . . . although not necessarily al- 
ways .. . to persuade. 

If some one still insists that when you say “‘sell’’ 
you are saying the same thing as “‘inform and persuade,” 
let us take a look at some recent advertising in the oil 
industry, where considerable space and time were used 
in an effort to induce people to use Jess gasoline. If 
that is ‘‘selling,”’ it will be very difficult to measure the 
results in the sales figures at the end of the year. 

The truth is, the term “‘selling’”’ has come to be used 
very loosely . . . especially with reference to advertising. 
Advertising cannot make change, wrap up packages, 
or perform any of the many services or functions of the 
retailer. Most of the time, it does not even operate in 
the presence of an opportunity to buy. 

What advertising actually does is to convey a message 
. . . lo say something which Management wants to say to 
a large number of people. 

Which leads us immediately to a definition and 
concept of advertising which has far-reaching impli- 
cations: 

Advertising is a specialized technique for mass com- 
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munication. It exists for two reasons . . . because it ts 
fast, and because it costs less than any other method. 


These are not the only characteristics of advertising, 
but they are the most essential ones. Without them 
there would be no advertising at all. These two char- 
acteristics explain why Management uses advertising. 
It uses it for exactly the same reason that it uses ac- 
counting—because it is the most efficient way to ac- 
complish a desired end. 


The Responsibility of Management 


In the light of this definition it becomes apparent that 
advertising is nothing in the world but a tool of Manage- 
ment. 


This is an exceedingly sharp and powerful tool; and 
it can be misused, just as accounting can be misused, 
or the franking privilege. But it cannot be dispensed 
with. And it cannot be dispensed with because there 
is no substitute. 


Because it has occasionally been misused, the tool 
of advertising has been attacked, But this is manifestly 
absurd. It would be just as sensible to critcize a hammer 
because somebody had used it to commit a murder. 


Because advertising is a difficult tool to handle, 
Management usually prefers to enlist the aid of organi- 
zations . . . advertising agencies . . . which are specially 
trained and skilful in its use. But the tool does not belong 
lo the agency; it belongs to the advertiser who pays for it. 


The final responsibility for advertising rests with 
the advertiser. As a basic technique, it is as much a 
part of his operating equipment as manufacturing or 
accounting. Yet it is a curious fact that many business 
men of the highest type, who would not think of turning 
out a shoddy product or falsifying their books or retain- 
ing a shyster lawyer or going to a quack physician, will 
nevertheless use advertising methods which are both 
irresponsible and ridiculous. 


The whole standing and reputation of a company 
may be fundamentally affected by the advertising 
through which the company tells its story to the public. 
It is as important to safeguard the integrity of that 
advertising as it is to be represented in court by reputable 
counsel, or to keep the funds of the company in a sound 
bank. 


Nor can the importance of telling the story be too 
strongly emphasized. Any business Management which 
has nothing to say to the public at a time like this is 
either blind or inexcusably timid. 


To tell its story consistently and well, to keep itself 
always in the forefront of public knowledge and con- 
fidence . . . that is one of the first duties of Management. 
No company can afford the luxury of silence. And 
it is not only a duty, but a right. Under our law and 
theory of government, the right of every citizen to free 
speech, to say his say, to have his day in court, is basic 
and inalienable. It is one of the four freedoms cited 
recently by the President of the United States. And 
like all freedoms, if it is not to be lost, it must be valued 
and fully exercised and defended. 


Thus it becomes clear that advertising is not a magic 
sales lamp, nor a species of sorcery, nor (as some of its 
critics would have us believe) a sinister device for the 
enrichment of entrenched privilege. It is simply a tool 

. . a technique for mass communication . .-. and one 
which is among the most useful and important of all the 
tools which Management has at its disposal. 


Now, the usefulness of this tool of Management is 
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not fully appreciated until it is remembered that Manage- 
ment is not confined to Business. 


Management means any responsible group or in- 
dividual vested with authority to direct an operation 
or enterprise of any sort. 


New Horizons and Opportunities 


Government is Management. Organized Charity is 
Management. Education is Management. Public 
Health is Management. The Nutrition Movement is 
Management. Every league, grange, society, federation 
or association in the land is Management. And most 
of them have something which they believe in and very 
much want to say. 


Some of these other forms of Management already 
are using advertising in an experimental but successful 
way. The U. S. Government, for example, is using 
advertising to recruit likely young men for our armed 
services, and to obtain technicians of various kinds. 
In Philadelphia the federated charities went to the 
public last year with a carefully planned program of 
advertising to tell their story of human suffering and 
service. Many other instances could be cited. 

But this is only a beginning. Advertising can be 
used in many ways yet untried and undreamed of. . . 
to stabilize markets. . . to control inflation . . . to promote 
healthy competition . . . to thrash out controversies... . 
to crystallize public sentiment in matters of public 
policy . . . to strengthen our minds and hearts as one 
people working toward a common goal. 


Here in America our whole existence is built around 
the Democratic process. That is what we will be fight- 
ing for, if we are going to fight. We feel, and will always 
feel, that Freedom is the greatest thing in life. And of 
all freedoms, freedom of speech is the most precious. 
If we doubt it, we need only look about us in the world. 
It is a significant fact that wherever the darkness of 
despotism lies over the earth, there is no voice but the 
voice of the dictator. 

In a Democracy, the supreme tragedy is silence. 

Yet the voice of Democracy is not always a clear 
voice. Often it falters, stutters, digresses. Sometimes 
it even forgets what it is talking about, there is so much 
to say. And particularly in an emergency, this can be 
dangerous. 

Here, especially, advertising can serve. Asa 
technique of mass communication, advertising can 
sharpen and shape ideas, present them clearly and 
fairly in the public forum, bring them infinitely more 
swiftly to the point of action. 


Advertising, more than any other tool, can be used to 
speed up and make more effective the Democratic process. 


Advertising, if properly defined and understood, has 
before it a magnificent opportunity. By those whose 
task it is to build a better world, it will be used in 
constantly increasing measure. Advertising can be used 
to help in making our nation secure in time of war. It 
will be of even greater use in cultivating and making 
available to every one the fruits of peace. And it may 
be that some day our country may call upon it to carry 
to other, less-favored nations our vision of universal 
brotherhood and abundance, of human freedom and co- 
operation and good-will. 


President of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
in the November [4 issue of Printers’ Ink 


lr digest of an article by H. A. mtn 
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@ UPWARD of 75 per cent of the 
present output of the steel casting 
industry is going directly or indirect- 
ly into the defense program. Steel 


castings are being ordered in ever 


increasing quantities by the army, 
the navy, the Maritime Commission 
and other branches of the federal 
government, 

In the case of tanks, there has 
been a steady evolution toward in- 
tegral construction of the hulls or 
bodies of the tanks. Such units are 
now being produced in quantity for 
the Canadian government. These 
one-piece hulls are for the medium- 
sized tanks used by the British. In- 
tegral construction is also being em- 


By C. L. HARREL 
Vice President 
Sterling Steel Casting Co. 
East St. Louis, II. 


ployed in the heavy tanks for our 
government. This latter construction 
is just now emerging from the ex- 
perimental stage. 

Because the casting process lends 
itself to mass production and rela- 
tively short-term deliveries, the gov- 
ernment has turned more and more 
to the products of this industry in 


From a paper presented at the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers’ na- 
tional defense meeting, St. Louis, Sept. 
10, 1941, 





Portable Elevator for Aircraft 














@ Engines may be removed or installed in large bomber planes quite easily by 
use of the illustrated hydraulic portable elevator developed by Lyon Raymond 


Corp., 875 Madison street, Greene, N. Y. 


It has a capacity of 5000 pounds and 


is equipped with both elevating platform and boom. Measuring 9 feet wide, 12 

feet 6 inches long and 26 feet high, the elevator is moved on rubber tired wheels. 

Both platform and boom are elevated by hydraulic hoist and 3-horsepower motor- 

driven hydraulic pump. Unit's speed of elevation is approximately 12 feet per 
minute 
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connection with its defense require- 
ments. I am told that a growing 
number of ship parts of all sorts is 
being produced as steel castings. 
These parts now include practically 
all of the deck fittings, a large per- 
centage of the propulsion equip- 
ment, auxiliary machinery and other 
applications where the strength and 
rigidity of cast steel are valuable. 
Even in the production of aircraft, 
we find a laige variety of steel cast- 
ings being utilized, principally in the 


landing gear mechanisms of the 


heavy bombers. Dozens of small cast 
steel parts for airplanes are being 
produced, principally by the found- 
ries located along the west coast. 

Large tonnages of steel castings 
ane being used in the production of 
gun mounts for anti-aircraft and ma- 
chine guns. Techniques also have 
been developed for the casting of 
bomb bodies. In addition, there are 
many other applications where steel 
castings are employed as parts of 
such defense items as tractors, mo- 
tor trucks and other mechanized 
equipment. 

The reason steel castings are so 
widely used in defense work is due 
to the fact that cast steel can be 
made with almost any desired set of 
mechanical properties. This wide 
range of properties is possible be- 
cause a large variety of chemical 
analyses can be employed as well as 
a considerable number of different 
types of heat treatment. 

Alloy steels have become common- 
place in the steel foundry. The addi- 
tion of alloys in steel castings and 
their proper heat treatments used to 
obtain higher physical properties of 
strength, ductility, shock resistance 
and endurance values so aptly fulfill 
the requirements of the Ordnance 
Department in their designs from 
the small .50-caliber machine gun 
mountings to the heaviest of the 
fixed implacement gun carriages. 

Due to the heavy demand for steel 
castings for defense purposes, the 
industry is not operating well above 
100 per cent of its normal rated ca- 
pacity. Forward bookings will re- 
quire the full resources of the in- 
dustry for many months ahead. 

The new casting techniques now 
being developed will have peace- 
time application and should open up 
new and important fields. 


Announces ‘‘Defense 
Line’’ of Paints 


@ A line of five new paints—Val- 
dura tank white, metal lead paint, 
two defense grays, enamelized yel- 
low metal primer—for use in appli- 
cations formerly requiring alumi- 
num paints, is announced by Amer- 
ican-Marietta Co., 43 East Ohio 
street, Chicago. Introduced as the 
company’s “Defense Line’, they 
may be applied on new construc- 
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tion, etc., by brushing or spraying. 

The first paint, tank white, is for 
cutting evaporation losses and re- 
ducing inside temperatures. It is 
resistant to oil and water. The sec- 
ond provides a_ protective, lead- 
colored metal coating for all metal 
surfaces, including new or old gal- 
vanized metal. It is highly resist- 
ant to acids and alkalies, and to 
fumes, rust and moisture. It will 
set in 2 to 3 hours, dry in 10 hours, 
and resists temperatures up to 225 
degrees Fahr. 

The two defense grays, available 
in light and neutral shades, pro- 
vide low-cost effective protection 
and long durability on exposed met- 
al surfaces. Both colors have high 
gloss finishes and are highly resist- 
ant to rain, sun, grime, smoke and 
rust. Enamelized yellow’ metal 
primer is for all types of metal 
surfaces, particularly where metal 
is subjected to extremely damp, wet 
and foggy conditions. It may be 
used under water when covered 
with one or two coats of defense 
grays. 


Announces New 
Series of Tools 


@ A new standard series of Kenna- 
metal tools in large turning and fac- 
ing styles for heavy machining is 
reported by McKenna Metals Co., 
200 Lloyd avenue, Latrobe, Pa. 

Position of the tip in the shank 
of each tool permits a_ greater 
thickness of steel under the cut- 
ting point of the tip. According to 
the company, it also permits the top 
surface or chip breaker to be 
ground without the necessity of 
grinding away steel, and during the 
life of the tool the height of the 
cutting point is retained rather than 
being lowered each time the tool 
is ground. 


Metal Spinning Designs 


@ Metal Spinning Designs, by 
Harold V. Johnson; cloth, 102 pages, 
6 x 9 inches; published by Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, for $2. 
Purpose of this volume is to 
assist the teacher of industrial arts 
and the home craftsman in acquir- 
ing the art of spinning metal. In- 
structions are simple and anyone 
familiar with the use of woodwork- 
ing tools can acquire this skill. 
Each of the 32 designs has a step- 


by-step description, enabling the | 


student to produce them with little 
aid. A few projects are a combina- 
tion of metal, plastics and wood, 
furnishing an opportunity to work 
in a variety of materials. 

Zenith Radio Corp. has purchased 
for $97,500 a part of the old Grigs- 
by-Grunow radio plant, Dickens and 
Menard avenues, Chicago, where it 
will manufacture radio instruments 
for the signal corps of the Army. 
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SIMONDS 


RED TANG 
FILES 


Are Delivering 
Billions of Strokes 


FOR DEFENSE 








Scores of metal-working plants, in the forefront of defense work, depend 
on Simonds Red Tangs to make every file-stroke count. For Red Tang Files 
have teeth like the big metal-cutting saws _ .. teeth that remove more metal 
with less “elbow-grease” and stay sharp far longer. Red Tang quality is 
under Simonds control from steel to shipping platform. All! files are 
repeatedly inspected and tested for proper cut and hardness, uniform length 
of life. So, for “the finest file—by a mile”... buy Simonds Red Tang. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO., FITCHBURG, MASS. 





CIRCULAR & BAND SAWS ¢ SHEAR BLADES ¢ RED TANG FILES © RED END HACKSAWS ¢ TOOL BITS 
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Hydraulic Press 


@ Lake Erie Engineering Corp., 
Buffalo, has introduced a _ 100-ton 
hydraulic press for straightening 
light armor plate and bars which 
have become distorted or warped 
due to heat treatment. Self-con- 





tained with pumping unit mounted 
on top, its working space is acces- 
sible from all four sides for speed 
and convenience in handling ma- 
terial. 


System for Sheet 
Tinning Pots 


@ Brown Instrument Co., Wayne 
and Roberts avenues, Philadelphia, 
announces a system for sheet tin- 
ning pots. It is organized to pro- 
vide close control and ease of op- 
eration, with both the tin bath and 
palm oil temperatures being closely 
controlled. The system consists of 
a thermocouple in a seamless steel 
protecting tube, immersed in the 
tin bath, a single-record proportion- 
ing control potentiometer, a control 
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relay and a motor and valve. The 
temperature of the tin bath is meas- 
ured by the thermocouple and is re- 
corded by the potentiometer. The 





proportioning relay and motor serve 
to position the fuel valve under all 
conditions of load. The palm oil 
bath control system consists of a 
sensitive thermocouple in a stain- 
less steel protecting tube, immersed 
in the palm oil, and a single-record 
control] potentiometer. When the 
tin machine is equipped with a unit 
pump for delivery of palm oil, 2- 
position control is used. 


Polishing Lathe 


@ Pacific Tool & Die Co., 1225 East 
Sixty-third street, Los Angeles, has 
introduced a Pacific Vera-Lathe or 
second operation machine for polish- 
ing, buffing, burring, filing, sizing, 
finishing and lapping round parts. 
It provides an infinite number of 
variable spindle speeds from 5000 
revolutions per minute down to 1250 
revolutions per minute. One out- 
standing feature of the machine is 
the collet operating mechanism on 
the front end of the spindle, known 
as the Vera-Handi collet mechan- 
ism. It saves much time by permit- 
ting the spindle to rotate while work 
is inserted into the collet, and elimi- 
nates attendant wear and tear caused 
on machines that must be stopped 
to chuck the work. This collet also 
can be foot-operated if so desired. 
Interchangeable spindles can be fur- 
nished to accommodate a chuck. The 
machine’s spindle is_ ball-bearing 
mounted, and has a hole through its 
entire length through which passes 





a hollow draw tube with a 13/16-inch 
bore for holding the %-inch maxi- 
mum capacity collet. Collet tension 
can be adjusted easily by a turn 





of a handwheel found on the back 
end of the spindle. A _hand- 
wheel on the side of the lathe 
controls the various spindle speeds, 
a 3-horsepower motor providing the 
power for the unit. 


Voltage Regulator 


@ Benwood Linze Co., 1811 Locust 
street, St. Louis, has developed a 
voltage regulator for use in conjunc- 
tion with metallic rectifier electro- 
plating units. Manually operated, it 
provides a convenient means for ad- 
justing voltage output of each in- 
dividual or bank of rectifiers. It may 
be installed adjacent to the plating 
tank, in a wall mounting cabinet, 
within convenient reach. The regu- 
lator has 64 steps of adjustment, giv- 
ing a voltage range from maximum 





down to 1 volt. The coarse control 
covers the full range in eight steps 
while the fine contro] provides eight 
steps for each step of the coarse con- 
trol. A start-stop station permits re- 
mote control for starting and stop- 
ping the rectifier. Two meters are 
incorporated in front of the unit. A 
voltmeter and an ammeter record 
current and voltage of each _ indi- 
vidual rectifier. 


Extruding Machines 


@ National Erie Corp., Erie, Pa., 
announces new large capacity con- 
tinuous extruding machines for 
thermoplastic compounds. They are 
being offered with plasticizing cyl- 
inders 3% to 12 inches in diameter 
and equipped with corrosion resist- 
ing linings. Cylinders are jacketed 
for high temperature operation, and 
are baffled to provde “progressive 
heating” of the material passing 
through the processing chamber. 
Periphery of stock screws, specially 
developed for plastics, are protected 
against wear by the application of 
a new hard surfacing alloy. Im- 
proved axial extruding heads suit- 
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able for tubes or straight extruding 
of miscellaneous commercial shapes 
are standard equipment on all ex- 
truders. Machines are driven 





through enclosed transmissions with 
all gearing straddle mounted be- 
tween heavy duty roller bearings 
and lubricated automatically. 


Wrench Truck 


@ Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 4205 
St. Clair avenue, Cleveland, has in- 
troduced a new type IE wrench 
truck for emptying loaded hopper 
cars. As illustrated, it is a gas-elec- 
tric unit, but also can be furnished 
with battery power. It develops 
speeds up to 6 miles per hour. When 
emptying cars of loose materials, 
the operator lines up the truck with 
the squared shaft projecting from 
side of car; raises or lowers the 
wrench to correct height through 
a motor-operated mechanism. This 
shortens the process of opening the 
bottom gates and of winding them 
up again after the load has been 
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dumped. A single truck can open 
and close 515 cars in one day ac- 
cording to the company. It also in- 
sures safety by eliminating in- 
juries to men who formerly did the 
same work by hand. The truck is 
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That's why Plymouth Flexomotives are at work in many of the nation's largest 
steel plants. On the level or on the grade, Flexomotives take the heaviest 
loads and place them exactly where they're wanted . . . without loss of time 


| or delay. Flexomotive's availability and flexibility save precious man-hours 
| during this period of high defense production. 


Designed expressly for heavy industrial switching, Plymouth Flexomotives 
will meet your requirements not only in handling loads, but will show a 
big saving in operating costs. 


Plymouth Flexomotives hold outstanding records in: 


ECONOMY ..... = 20% less fuel. 

MAINTENANCE . . . Lowest ever recorded. 

EFFICIENCY ..... From 83% to 88% average over entire 
speed range. 

AVAILABILITY .. . 95% to 97% availability in 24-hour 


service. 


THERE'S A PLYMOUTH FLEXOMOTIVE WORKING NEAR YOU. GET THE RECORD 


Write 


PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
Division of The Fate-Root-Heath Co., Plymouth, Ohio 


PLYMOUTH s#@ecomounve 


DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR 





THE GREATEST DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE EVER BUILT 













powerful enough to open the car- 
bottom gates even though the loose 
materials have become set or frozen. 


Milling Machine 


@ cross Gear & Machine Co., 3250 
Bellevue avenue, Detroit, has placed 
on the market a new No, 20 uni- 
versal milling machine which fea- 
tures a cutter spindle that can be 
adjusted to any angle in any plane. 
Thus ‘tthe spindle makes it practical 
to mill vertically, drill at an angle, 
jig bore at another compound angle, 
spot face a third angle and finally 
sink a horizontal keyway without 
moving or resetting the work. The 
unit incorporates a direct reading 
spindle dial and a 10% x 36-inch 
table. Power feed for ‘the table and 
back gear drive for the spindle in- 
crease the scope of the machine. 
Maximum throat depth of the ma- 
chine is 19% inches, Its spindle 
speeds with 1200 revolutions per 





minute motor range from 350 to 
3880 revolutions per minute and 
higher with an 1800 revolutions per 
minute motor. 


Acetylene-Tank Cart 


@ Garlinghouse Bros., 2416 East 
Sixteenth street, Los Angeles, have 
introduced a new narrow-width Gar- 
Bro acetylene cart which can be 
pushed through any door or pas- 
sageway. Instead of carrying the 
two tanks side by side, this cart 
has one set behind the other, mak- 
ing possible the narrow 24-inch 
width ideal for shops or crowded 
aisles. The chassis of the cart is 
mounted on two large pneumatic- 
tired wheels with fully depressed 
hubs. Either tank may be removed 
independently of the other, as the 
acetylene cylinder is inserted at the 
front while the oxygen tank is 
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placed in the rear of the cart. The 
cart frame is of all-welded steel 
tubing. A broad, heavy bottom plate 





Patent Pending 


rests flush on the floor when the 
tank is standing, assuring steady 
support. In addition, a big steel 
tool box and two rod holders, for 
long and short rods, are attached to 
the cart. 


Semiautomatic Machine 


@ Frankel Machinery Corp., 118 
East Twenty-eighth street, New 
York, announces a new single 
spindle semiautomatic machine de- 
signed to take all standard turret 
lathe tools. Its outstanding feature 
is its large face-plate like turret 
which revolves around a horizontal 
axis instead of the usual vertical 
mounting, eliminating the custom- 
ary cross slide. An auxiliary cross 
slide, however, may be attached if 
necessary. The large 15-inch diame- 
ter turret provides for 16 tool posi- 
tions near its circumference.  Six- 
teen feeds are available on the ma- 
chine without changing back gears. 
A spring-operated overload safety 
device prevents breakage. The feed 
shaft drives a falling worm through 
a pair of gears. The falling worm 
in turn drives a wormgear which 
through pinion and rack feeds the 





tool-head unit longitudinally. The 
automatic feed is effected by auxili- 
ary shafts and bevel gears to the 
geared face of the tool-head. It is 
engaged and disengaged by a bevel 
friction clutch. The hand feed is ef- 
fected by a handwheel. Drive is pro- 
vided by a vari-drive unit permitting 


an infinite number of speeds from 
37 to 1270 revolutions per minute. 
The pulley in the spindle is mounted 
on separate roller bearings and is 
driven by a V-belt. Bed of the ma- 
chine is mounted on a full length 
box-shaped base. 


Revised Presses 


@ Colonial Broach Co., 147 Jos. 
Campau, Detroit, reports a number 
of changes in the design of its 
Junior presses to increase work 
handling capacity and the conden- 
sation of the line to two models. 
Smoother and faster the line of 
Junior presses now includes hy- 
draulically operated units rated at 
% and 1-ton capacities, both with 
12-inch stroke and designated “as 
models VJI-1000-12 and VJI-1-12 re- 
spectively. The two models are 
similar in design and construction 
with principal dimensions the same 
for both. Both are suitable for 
mounting in virtually any location. 
Revisions in previously specified 
dimensions of these “standardized” 
presses include an increase in platen 





depth from 8 to 9% inches, with 
increase of % to 5% inches in the 
throat and an increase in the base 
dimension from 14 x 22 to 17 x 24% 
inches. While designed primarily 
for work on small parts, the large 
amount of throat clearance permits 
operations on quite large and bulky 
parts. Platen width is 14 inches 
with a slot 2% inches. Overall 
height also has been increased 2 
inches to 37 inches for both sizes. 
Control of the ram _ stroke is 
through a 2-way valve, operated 
manually by a single-lever control. 
The hydraulic system includes an 
adjustable pressure relief valve so 
that the maximum ram _ pressure 
may be adjusted to any desired 
limit within the capacity of the ma- 
chine. Provision is made for in- 
Stallation of a pressure gage on the 
column. The self-contained operat- 
ing system in both models includes 
constant delivery pumps of 1000- 
pound capacity submerged in an oil 
reservoir. Pumps are direct-driven 
through flexible couplings from 
standard electric motors vertically 
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mounted within the frame of the 
column. A 1-horsepower motor is 
used on the smaller presses, and a 
1%-horsenpower motor on the larger 
units. 


Storage Rack 


@ Stackbin Corp., 68 Troy street, 
Providence, R. I., has placed on the 
market a new type steel slant-box 
storage rack which converts ordin- 
ary boxes into hopper-fronted bins 
and speeds handling of parts and 





materials. The racks are individual 
types which interlock to form stor- 
age units of any desired shape or 
capacity. Tilted runners hold boxes 
at the proper angle; a wide lip holds 
them securely in position. The use 
of standard Stackrack construction 
permits high stacking in interlock- 
ing units which form a storage of 
any desired height, shape or ca- 
pacity. 


Resistors 


@ Keystone Carbon Co., 1935 State 
street, Saint Marys, Pa., announces 
a line of negative temperature co- 
efficient resistors with metal coated 
ends for making electric connections. 
Chief characteristic of these resistors 
is their decrease in electrical resist- 
ance with an increase in tempera- 
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ture. This property makes the ma- 
terial useful where it is desired to 
reduce or eliminate initial current 
surges. At present, resistors are 
offered in four standard sizes, as 
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as follows: 5/32 x *%-inch, 5/32 x %s- 
inch, 5/32 x 1-inch, and % x 1-inch. 


Starter Device for 
Fluorescent Lamps 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Bloomfield, N. J., has placed on 
the market a new “no-blink” starter 
switch which will end a fluorescent 
lamp’s life when it has reached 
the stage where it blinks on and 
off. Designed specifically for 40- 
watt Mazda fluorescent lamps, it 
will conserve starter switches as 
they will not be impaired by re- 


shown in the illustration. These are 


peated attempis to start lamps. The 
switch is interchangeable with pres- 
ent FS-4 2-contact switches. It is 
available in limited quantities. Or- 
ders from defense industries, how- 
ever, will be given preference. 


Lock Washer 


@ George K. Garret Co., 1421 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, announces a 
new Diamond G lock washer which 
as one unit serves as the flat wash- 
er and the ordinary lock washer in 
all bolted assemblies. Its broad sur- 
face affords adequate bearing sur- 
face for all requirements and its 
design assures uniform tension at 
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/ Maybe YOU don’t need 
Pneumatic 
Screw Drivers 


... but this one illustrates how 
NOPAK Valves and Cylinders 


aS 


A ‘‘dust explosion’’ hazard in a certain plant 
made it necessary to develop a battery of screw 
drivers with spark-free motors and friction-free 
mechanisms. Air powered, air controlled, screw 
drivers solved the problem quickly, economic- 
ally, efficiently! 


Though specially built, these machines were 
made up largely of standardized units mounted 
on a simple base and pedestal. A standard 
Model D NOPAK Cylinder provides the vertical 
movement. A standard NOPAK 4-way, Foot 
Operated Valve provides precision control. 
Other ‘‘ready made” units are the Air Turbine 
for rotary power, Pressure Gauge, Lubricator, 
standard shafting and piping. 


Here, then, is a new tool, developed with a 
minimum of new patterns, new castings, new 
stampings — without costly delays for special 
production. Similar applications of NOPAK 
Valves and Cylinders may 
help you lick a defense 
“bottleneck” in your plant. 


Write for suggestions 
and literature, 


GALLAND-HENNING 
MFG. COMPANY 


2747 S. 31st St. * Milwaukee, Wis- 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


NOPAK 3- and 4-Way 
Foot Operated Air 
Control Valve 


MN OPA, VALVES and mt 


AIR or HYDRAULIC SERVICE 


DESIGNED for 


















may be used to meet urgent de- 
mands for Special Production Tools 
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all times. Its chief feature, accord- 
ing to the company, is that it cuts 
time of assembling these units on 
defense products nearly in half, 


Starter Device 


@ General Electric Co., Nela Park, 
Cleveland, announces an improved 
starter device for 40-watt Mazda 
fluorescent lamps which now in- 
cludes a “stopper” element that 
promptly shuts off the starter ele 
ment if the lamp has reached the 
end of its normal life. Included in 
the same small cylindrical container 
of the starter, it will be interchange- 
able with the present units, and is 
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KOPPEL 
INDUSTRIAL CARS 


designed to permit more efficient 
and economical group replacement 
without bothersome flickering of in- 
operative tubes. The device will be 
available in limited quantities, first 
production, however, will be reserved 
for defense plants. 


Heat Treating Furnace 


@ Gehnrich Corp., Long Island City, 
N. Y., has introduced a new con- 
veyor type, convection heated, low 
temperature heat treating furnace 
for preheating, drawing, normaliz- 
ing, holding, annealing, stress reliev- 
ing and other heating operations up 
to 1250 degrees Fahr. on relatively 


WITH 


IMPROVED MATERIAL HANDLING FACILITIES 
MEAN INCREASED PRODUCTION 


® High Pay Load Capacity. 


@ Quick, Clean Dumping 
Action. 


® Rugged Durability. 





INDUSTRIAL CARS 


@ Minimum Maintenance Per 
Ton. 

@ High Tensile and Abrasive 
Resistant Steel Construc- 
tion when Desired. 





ULAGE COSTS 


Koppel Cars are engineered for 
speed, dependability and long 
life. Throughout industry, 
these rugged cars are helping 
to speed up and maintain un- 
interrupted production. 

Over 75 types of Koppel Cars 
are available for more _ profit- 
able production Bulletin 71 
briefly describes and illustrates 
the complete Koppel line of 
Industrial Cars. 


PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, INC. 


(KOPPEL DIVISION) 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











small metal castings, slugs, stamp- 
ings and forgings. It provides con- 
tinuous, fast heat treatment within 
close temperature limits. The fur- 
nace is easily applicable also for dry- 
ing or baking of bulk chemicals and 
other process materials. Its interior 
is alloy steel. The furnace walls are 
of patented, insulated dual panels 
packed with mineral wool blankets. 
The heat source consists of electric 
heating elements. A _ fan placed 
above the oven draws the heat from 
the heaters and discharges it over 





the full length and width of the 
oven. The conveyor consists of a 
wire mesh belt which runs over steel 
drums at both ends of the oven, and 
is driven by a motorized variable 
speed drive. 


Automatic Timer 


@ Pier Equipment Mfg. Co., Benton 
Harbor, Mich., is now marketing its 
spot welders equipped with a new 
type of precision timer for auto- 
matically controlling the welding 
period. The timer is simple to ad- 
just, adjustment range being be- 
tween 3 to 47 cycles (3/60 to 47/60 





of a second), calibrated in one cycle 
steps. The unit is of the electronic 
or tube type, and maximum timing 
variation is controlled to a plus or 
minus 1/120 second on short time 
welding. 


End Resistors 


@ Sprague Specialties Co., Resistors 
Division, North Adams, Mass., has 
placed on the market a new line of 
Koolohm resistors with ferrule-end 
type construction for “fuse clip” 
mounting. Designed to meet Navy’s 
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specification No. RE13A372J units 
are available in 10, 20, 35, 50, 90 
and 120-watt sizes, in high resistance 
values. They are supplied in either 
inductive or non-inductive types, the 
latter having a residual inductance 
at all values of essentially zero. 
Known as Type F, the new units 
have standard layer windings, the 
wire being insulated before winding 
with a 1000-degree Cent. heat-proof, 








moisture-proof inorganic material. 
An outer shell, %-inch thick, of 
heat-treated, Pyrex glass, provides 
insulation as well as additional pro- 
tection against humidity. 


Combination Shovel, 


Dragline and Crane 


HB Lima Locomotive Works Inc., 
Lima, O., has introduced a new type 
603 combination shovel, dragline and 
crane for versatile materials han- 
dling services. The unit, when used 
as a shovel is equipped with a 21- 
inch boom, 17-inch dipper handle 
and a 1%-yard dipper. As a crane, 
it has a maximum lifting capacity 
of 25 tons and its dragline capacity 
is variable, depending on the work. 
Available with either gas, diesel, 
oil or electric power, machine is 
equipped with inside expanding 





clutches with housings’ cooled 
through radiation fins. Roller bear- 
ings are applied to the hoist brake 
and clutch housings. Vacuum power 
assistors on the hoist clutches make 
possible the raising or lowering of 
loads with accuracy and ease with- 
out the operator losing the “feel” 
of the work. This feature is espe- 
cially adapted to crane work. Each 
major operation of the machine is 
independent of ‘the other. The crawl- 
er truck is composed of a one-piece 
base casting with four through 
axies on the ends of which revolve 
eight open type self-cleaning rollers. 
It is of the end drive principle with 
drive chain located back under the 
crawler treads. Steering is accom- 
plished with the upper frame at any 
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position. The crawlers are so de- 
signed that they can be extended 
in length to increase the ground 
bearing area. The change from 
short crawlers to long crawlers can 
be made without dismantling the 
machine. The cab features a built- 
in winter front. 


Endless Belt Sander 


@ Jefferson Machine Tool Co., 
Fourth, Cutter and Sweeney streets, 
Cincinnati, has placed on the market 
an improved model of the endless 
belt sander described in STEEL Aug. 
26, 1940, p. 64, which eliminates cost- 





ly hand sanding and finishing. Its 
table frame is of heavy structural 
steel, electrically welded to form a 
rigid and substantial foundation. 
The work table has a vertical ad- 
justment by hand-wheel of 10 inches. 
The table stands 32 inches from the 
floor and is adjustable up to 42 
inches. 

A conveniently located locking de. 
vice makes it possible to lock the 
table in any desired position. Main 
sand belt pulleys are 12 inches in 


diameter by 8% inches face, and the 


two overhead idler pulleys are 6 
inches in diameter and 8% inches 
face. The unit’s drive is derived 


Deep Lies... 


Demand “Dag” Colloidal Graphite 


“It eliminates sticking of forgings in deep im- 


pression dies. 


It imparts a smooth finish to the 


PIM acleseehileMcclelllasMa-t-lan idole sdladiohmelile, 


heat and increases die life.” 


---Drop Forge Superintendent. 


Write for the whole story and name of your 


local supplier. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 130K 


NG} 3-10), Be) § Re) i>)-mi ele) >i Je) >7-yale), 
PORT HURON, MICH. 


dag’ is a registered trade-mark of Acheson Colloids Corporation. 

















from a 2-horsepower fully enclosed 
220 or 440-volt motor. For metal 
finishing the belt travels approxi- 
mately 1800 surface feet per minute. 


Gooseneck Presses 


@ Oilgear Co., 1327A West Bruce 
street, Milwaukee, is offering several 
new gooseneck presses in capacities 
from 6 to 25 tons with controlled 
ram pressure, speed and travel for 
fast stamping, broaching, as- 
sembling and straightening opera- 
tions. All have plain platens. Lower 


platens are arranged to receive de- 
tachable tables or fixtures. Each 
press consists of a rigid, allsteel 


welded frame with integral pump 
and motor reservoir base, a ring 
type piston closely fitted to a honed 
steel cylinder, large ram guided in 
a long bronze liner, built-in direct 
reading pressure gage, enclosed con- 
trol mechanism, built-in coolant 
reservoir, mounting for vertical mo- 
tor-driven coolant pump, _ direct 
pump and motor drive and a small 
or large type “DH” 2-way variable 
displacement pump. Presses are of- 
fered with two styles of standard 
controls. One, a Servo-motor hand 
lever and foot pedal mechanism pro- 
vides sensitive, almost “human” 
control of the variable ram speed 
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Semi-automatic Lathe 
FOR ROUGH TURNING 4.05 to 7.2 SHELL 


Designed to operate 
at the maximum 
feed and speed that 
the work and tools 
will permit. Cutting 
time is kept to a 
minimum. Loading 
from conveyor belt 
five seconds. 


WRITE, PHONE, OR WIRE 
FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 





MOREY “27” Semi-automatic Lathe tooled for rough 


chine shown with hydraulic arbor and tailstock in 


turning, cutting-off, and facing 155 M M Shell. Ma- 


loading position. 





CLOSE-UP shows the 
“ae Semi - automatic 
Lathe tooled for rough 
turning, cutting-off, and 
facing Shell. Machine 
shown with rough forg- 
ing. ready to slide on the 
arbor. 


<-- 


MOREY MACHINERY CO., INc. 


410 Broome Street 


New York, N.Y. 
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in either direction. Another, a 
Servo-motor follow-up hand lever 
mechanism provides high-speed ap- 
proach for a preset ram travel. 
Three styles of special controls, to 





meet specific production require- 
ments, are also available. Rifle bar- 
rels of varying lengths and diame- 
ters are straightened on the press 
shown in photograph. The spring 
balanced bar carries the two over- 
hanging brackets which support the 
barrel slightly above the resistance 
blocks. Both brackets are connected 
through a rod for convenient move- 
ment of barrel to right or left. Rifie 
barrel is deflected against two re- 
sistance blocks and the amount of 
deflection is limited by a hand op- 
erated wedge type stop. Hand wheel 
on left-hand bracket rotates barrel 
as gages on table determine its 
straightness. 


Lubricator 


@ Roto Co., 145 Sussex avenue, 
Newark, N. J., has placed on the 
market a new type sight-feed lubri- 
cator for air-driven equipment which 
operates regardless of its position in 


7 





the line. Because it has no baffle, 
the lubricator can be turned to any 
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position convenient for visibility. 
The unit only requires one regulat- 
ing valve. Oil is added by removing 
a screw plug at the top of the lubri- 
cator. Units are offered in 4/5 pint 
and quart sizes, and can be regulated 
to drop as few as 5 drops of oil per 
minute. 


Multiduty Shovel 


@ The Osgood Co., Marion, O., an- 
nounces a new type Seventy 1% 
cubic yard shovel or 15-ton crane 
which can perform the duties of a 
shovel, dragline, clamshell, crane, 
pile driver. It features unit cast 
steel construction of deck, air con- 
trol and twin-disk clutches. With 
the air control, the type 70 lowers 
heavy loads against the friction of 
the operating machinery and the 





compression of the engine. It may 
be steered in any direction, without 
stopping the forward motion of the 
machine. Air operation of the steer- 
ing clutches sets the brake at the 
same time it disengages the clutch. 
All controls are banked in front 
of, and around the operator. In ad- 
dition the streamlined cab gives the 
operator ample protection and full 
vision. 


Screw Type Classifier 


m Western Machinery Co., 760 Fol- 
som street, San Francisco, has intro- 
duced an improved Wemco screw 





classifier for separating solid par- 
ticles from liquids and for the classi- 
fication according to size of solid 
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particles contained in liquids. It 
consists of a sloping longitudinal 
round bottom tank with a continu- 
ous screw attached to the main shaft 
running the entire length of the 
tank. The shaft is of heavy pipe 
and the arms supporting the spiral 
are cast steel, clamped securely to 
the shaft. The spiral flights are of 
steel plate sections preformed to the 
indicated pitch and bolted to the cast 
steel supporting arms. Both ends 
of the main shaft are supported by 
large bearings. The motor-driven 
lifting device is a cut-tooth worm 
gear assembly running in oil, operat- 
ing a vertical screw rod which is at- 
tached to the submerged bearing cas- 


ae ee aes 


a ce ee 


On Such Parts as CARTRIDGE CLIPS, SHELL CASES and CAPS 


LASALCO 
Motorized Tumbling Barrels 
*« * * *« * x 





ing. It permits lifting the spiral out 
of the pulp during a shut down and 
eliminates necessity of draining the 
tank. The spirals can be lowered in- 
to the settled material while rotating 
and will dig into the pulp and re- 
establish the circulation. To pro- 
vide greater ease in field adjust- 
ments, the lower end of the pool is 
arranged with a _ variable height 
overflow weir and can be built with 
flared sides to create a greater pool 
area when necessary. The tank can 
be set at a very steep slope, which 
eliminates the need of auxiliary 
pumping or elevating equipment to 
return the sands to the mill when 
operating in closed circuit. 
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* Quickly and easily installed. 


any tank. 


Sere oeses 
eeresee 


* Fits practically . 


x A variety of sizes to suit your needs. 


* Rugged construction for long, hard service. 





SAVE TIME and LABOR, CONSERVE 
SOLUTIONS, and SPEED UP PRODUCTION 


@ Reduce your production worries with Lasalco Motorized Tumbling Barrels, 
Because the barrel continues to revolve as it is being lifted from the solution, 
there is less dragout loss. Laborious, time consuming, hand shifting of the cylin- 


der is eliminated. 


In addition, Lasalco Motorized Tumbling Barrels are portable — allow MORE 
VERSATILE, MORE FLEXIBLE operation. These tumbling barrels can do double 
or even triple duty if your operations require a machine that can handle vary- 
ing processes to meet varying grades or types of materials. 


Lasalco, Inc., offers a complete line of metal finishing and plating equipment. 
Let a Lasalco engineer help you solve your metal finishing problems. Write or 


wire for complete information and prices. 





2820-38 LASALLE ST. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











University Offers Use 
Of Its Film Library 


@ To do its part in the national 
emergency, the State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, is offering the serv- 
ice of its films to industries and edu- 


cational institutions conducting de- 
fense courses. Used in its courses in 
industrial engineering and manage- 


ment, these films provide one of the 
most effective means of presenting 
the results of motion economy prin- 
ciples applied to various types of 
manual work. 

Contrasting old methods with im- 
proved methods, they show applica- 
tions of motion study principles in 











| Plants . . 
Furnaces . 
Copper Refineries . 


ing Lorries, Coke 


Carriers 
Quenching Cars 
Coke Ovens 
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able 
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ATLAS GAS-ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 





45 Ton Locomolive especially suitable for economical interplant 
swilching service. 


OTHER ATLAS PRODUCTS 


Gas-Electric and Diesel-Electric Locomotives 
Electric Transfer Cars for Blast Furnaces and Steel 
. Stockhouse Scale Cars for 
. . Concentrate and Calcine Cars for 
. . Automatic and Remote 
Controlled Electric Cars. . 
ellers and Door Extractors . . . Coal Charg- 
Guides and Clay 
Atlas Patented Coke | 


Indicating and Recording Scales 
. . « Special Cars and Elec- 
trically Operated Cars 
every conceiv- 
Purpose. 


THE ATLAS CAR & MBG. Co. 


offices and factories which result in 
easier and better methods and lower 
costs. Organizations interested in 
borrowing these films should address 
the Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion. Folders containing a descrip- 
tion of the school’s film library are 
also available. 


Rib Design Provides 
Permanent Trueness 


m A new and unusual design for 
providing permanent surface true- 
ness in large surface plates to be 
used in the as-cast condition is re- 
ported by Fulton Foundry & Ma- 
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. Pushers, Lev- 


for By-Product 
Atlas Patented 


Manufacturers 
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chine Co., East Seventy-Fifth street 
and Morgan, Cleveland. 

As shown in the illustration, spac- 
ing of ribs on this Meehanite 6700- 
pound plate was proportioned so 
that they were all of nearly uni- 
form length, and the top was made 
comparatively thin so as to main- 
tain a good proportion between the 
‘metal sections of the ribbing and the 
top. In machining, all supports 
were faced off and the outer edge 
turned. The plate was then turned 
over and the top finished with only 
one roughing cut and one finishing 
cut. 


Issues Handbook on 
Turbine Generators 


@ National Electrical Manufactur- 
ers Association, 155 East Forty- 
fourth street, New York, reports 
publication of a new _ handbook, 
“Turbine Generator Recommended 
Practices”, compiled to cover direct 
connected sets and 25-cycle and di- 
rect-current geared sets in types 
and sizes in current use. 

The material is divided into three 
separate classifications -—— turbine 
units, synchronous generators for 
steam turbine drives, and direct cur- 
rent generators for steam turbine 
drives. Copies of the handbook 
may be obtained from association 
headquarters for 50 cents each. 


Firing the Projectile 


(Continued from Page 63) 
expanding the gun, and the like. 
Thus a figure of 459 foot-tons more 
nearly represents the work which 
would be done on a shell in an in- 
finitely long barrel. 

It may be of interest to note that 
the energy content of explosives, or 
calorific value, is much lower than 
that of a good coal. Cellulose nitrate 
smokeless powder gives out about 
3600 B.t.u. per pound as compared 
with over 15,000 for a West Vir- 
ginia semi-bituminous fuel. Ex- 
pressed in work units, this former 
quantity is about 1400 foot-tons. 
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Hence what might be termed the 
cycle efficiency with complete expan- 
sion is around 47 per cent. Taking 
account of friction losses but still as- 
suming complete expansion, the fig- 
ure drops to about 33 per cent. The 
actual efficiency of the gun, with 
very incomplete expansion is, of 
course, much less than this. 

As already indicated, the curve of 
pressure follows the acceleration 
curve of the shell in its flight 
through the bore. Hence at the point 
where the acceleration is a maxi- 
mum, so also is the pressure a maxi- 
mum. Thus when the rate of 
change of the acceleration is zero, 
we have reached the point of maxi- 
mum pressure. 


This point of maximum pressure 
in turn is dependent on the “quick- 
ness” of the powder. Since the 
measure of this quantity is a func- 
tion of the size of the grain, the 
thickness of the “web”, etc., these 
characteristics in turn determine the 
position of the pressure peak in the 
bore. Other factors involved are the 
initial air space, the chamber vol- 
ume and the weight of the shell. 


The practical problems of gunnery 
fall naturally into two categories— 
those which relate to the distribution 
of pressure along the length of the 
barrel and those concerned with the 
relation between muzzle velocity and 
weight of powder. It is clear, for 
example, that the equation for the 
acceleration of the shell will give us 
a measure of the net pressure re- 
quired for propulsion. Then for any 
particular point in the stroke, mul- 
tiplving this quantity by a suitable 
coefficient (1.12) gives the bore pres- 
sure. This particular calculation can 
be checked by gages. 

Then again it may be necessary to 
find the muzzle velocity of a gun 
when the powder charge is reduced. 
Or perhaps the influence of a change 
in the length of the barrel, or in the 
density of the loading, or in the 
weight of the projectile may be un- 
der consideration. All these are sub- 
ject to mathematical analysis. 


Metal Cleaning 


(Concluded from Page 94) 


your particular metals and cleaning 
operations, but your cleaning solu- 
tions will work at top effectiveness 
for much longer periods without 
needing more cleaning compound or 
requiring a new solution. 

The second section of this series 
discusses rinsing qualities, preclean- 
ing methods and materials, electro- 
cleaning and the like. It is sched- 
uled to appear in STEEL of Decem- 
ber 15, 1941. A third section will 
follow devoted to particular prob- 
lems encountered in cleaning shell 
bodies, shell cases and small arms 
cartridge cases as well as other ord- 
nance items. 
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Joint Designs 
(Continued from Page 100) 


equals W (D—W) YT over LD. 
Here D is shear diameter; T is ten- 
Sile strength of weakest member; 
W is wall thickness of weakest 
member; Y is factor of safety; L 
is shear strength of silver brazing 
ailoy. 

After a type of joint has been 
selected there are many ways of 
adapting it to the particular work 
at hand. In Fig. 1 a number of 
basic designs are shown. Note par- 
ticularly the high hub flange shown 
in the lower left hand corner. To 





make the joint marked “poor” it 
would be necessary to heat all the 
way through the heavy mass to 
which the tube is joined. By using 
the construction marked “good” the 


relatively thin high hub can be 
heated rapidly and joined to the 
tube without bringing the heavy 


section up to brazing heat. 

Just above these flange designs, 
extreme left at center, are two il- 
lustrations marked “poor’’. The top 
one shows a bead of alloy along 
the joint. This requires far more 
alloy than is necessary and the bead, 
which in reality is a casting, does 
not give as high strength as would 
be secured if a thin film of alloy 












Left—One of six Farrel 36'' x 16'0" 
Heavy Duty Roll Grinders installed 
in strip mill. 


Below—Multiple V-Belt Headstock 
Drive for 60'' Roll Grinder. 













SMOOTHER 
FINER 

ROLL FINISH 
OBTAINED 


by the VIBRATIONLESS MULTIPLE 


V-BELT HEADSTOCK DRIVE 


of 


FARREL ROLL GRINDERS 


The multiple V-belt headstock 
drive of the Farrel Heavy Duty 
Roll Grinder produces results in 
finer roll finish and increased out- 
put that formerly had been thought 
unattainable on any roll grinder. 
Its smoothness of operation and 
freedom from vibrations contribute 


materially to the rapid grinding of 


perfect surfaces free from all marks. 

The Farrel headstock is a self- 
contained, compact, rugged unit 
which will give many 
trouble-free service with a mini- 
mum of attention and upkeep. 
Note these features: (1) Head- 
stock mounted on same level and 








years of 


\ — 


\ FA RREL-BIR 


in line with grinder beds—no 
special pit required. (2) Number 
of belts is ample to rotate any roll 
within the capacity of the grinder. 
(3) 
plate pulley mounted on precision 
(4) 


Each reduction separately adjust- 


Belt sheaves and large face- 
type, anti-friction bearings. 
tension 


able to give proper belt 
without the use of idler pulleys. 


Farrel Heavy Duty Roll Grind- 


ers have many other important 
features which contribute to supe- 
rior performance, better finish and 
increased output. For complete 
details write for a copy of Bulletin 


No. LLL. 


MINGHAM COMPANY, Ine. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 
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were flowed between the surfaces 
to be joined. Likewise the V-shaped 
groove below gives the strength of 
a casting rather than the higher 
strength of a thin film alloyed with 
the metals joined. 

In the upper right hand corner 
are two examples of poorly fitted 
joints. While poor fits can be brazed, 
it pays to fit joints properly and 
usually speeds up the brazing opera- 
tion. Some of the joints illustrated 
in Fig. 1 are simple joints—others 
are particularly suited to a definite 
way of applying the brazing alloy. 
In designing a brazed joint, there- 
fore, it is important to give some 
thought to how the alloy is to be 
applied to the joint. 


ADVE): 


Since the silver brazing alloy is 
obtainable rolled into sheets and 
drawn into wire of practically any 
size, it is possible to choose a form 
of alloy suitable to the particular 
job, keeping in mind that there are 
three general methods of applying 
the alloy to the work. These are by 
hand feeding, by preplacing the 
brazing alloy in or around the joint, 
by providing a groove or reservoir 
in which the alloy can be preplaced. 

Wire Best: In much production, 
the brazing alloy is applied by hand, 
even where large quantities are in- 
volved. Size of wire or strip most 
practical to use should be in such 
proportion to the size of the joint 
that the alloy will melt quickly 








1500-TON HYDRAULIC EXTRUSION PRESS 


SCHLOEMANN Hydraulic Extrusion Presses are recognized throughout 
the non-ferrous metal industry as a generally useful machine for tubular 


products as well as for rods, all kinds of sections, strip and wire. 


Recognition as an up-to-date.and economically successful tool is due not 


only to the diversified line of extruded products but also to the great range 


of sizes obtainable from one installation. 


@ HYDRAULIC PRESSES @ AIR-HYDRAULIC ACCUMULATORS 
@ HIGH PRESSURE PUMPS- DOUBLE ACTING DUPLEX TYPE 
@® ENGINEERING OF COMPLETE HYDRAULIC SYSTEMS 


SCHLOEMANN 


ENGINEERING CORP. 
Machinery 


Rolling Mill 
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and give sufficient material to make 
the joint without requiring too 
great a length of rod, wire or strip. 
Of course too large a size results in 
melting an excess amount of ma- 
terial. 

This is not only wasteful but it 
often spoils the appearance of the 
finished joint. 

The silver brazing alloy may be 
preplaced in either flat or tubular 
joints and can be used in the form 
of the inserts of sheet or flat wash- 
ers, as rings of round or other 
shaped wire, or as a powder sprayed 
on the surface. Also filed or pow- 
dered brazing alloys can be sprinkled 
on or mixed with flux and painted 
on the joint. Too it it possible to 
“tin” with brazing alloy by dipping 


| or other methods. 


Typical use of a sheet insert is 
in making joints in flat bus bars. 
A sheet of alloy 0.010-inch thick 
inserted between the two bars to 
be joined is clamped into place while 
the joint is heated with an oxy- 
acetylene torch until the brazing 
alloy flows. 

Washers have proved effective in 
joining parts to flat and curved 


| surfaces. Usually washers are used 


where pressure can be_ applied. 
While washers do an excellent job, 
less costly rings of brazing alloy 
wire will do equally well on small 


| parts which can be heated uniform- 


ly. Where heat cannot be evenly 
distributed washers’ are _ better 
suited. 


Where pipe or tubing is to be 
joined to tube sheets or headers, 
the reservoir type of preplacing can 
be used. Designs of this kind are 
provided with a groove into which 
the brazing alloy is inserted. The 
location, size and shape of the 
groove will depend upon the size of 
the joint members and the design 
of the completed assembly. 

It is good practice to extend the 
alloy insert above the groove so 
the joint is made and the groove 
is filled at the same time. 

Capillary action may often be em- 
ployed to pull the alloy in all di- 
rections and spread it throughout 
the entire joint area. In either case, 
the depth of shear area, exclusive 
of the depth of the groove, should 
be sufficient to provide the neces- 
sary factor of safety to meet any 
requirement for strength. 


Preplacing is used to advantage 
on many production setups since 
it permits accurate control of alloy 
cost per joint, assures a complete 
flow of alloy throughout the joint 
area, acts as a temperature guide 
and aids in making better locking 
joints. Because preplacing relieves 
operators from feeding the alloy, 
they have a better opportunity to 


| control heating when it is done by 


torch or other manually controlled 
methods. 
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Defense. Lease-Lend 


Needs Cover Market 


Shell program may take million tons. 


allocation plan in effect. 


grows worse. 


@ STEEL requirements for defense and lease-lend pur- 
poses are absorbing an increasing proportion of pro- 
duction. New munitions plants coming into produc- 
tion require further supplies of raw material and estab- 
lished war plants continue to take tonnages as rapidly 
as mills can provide it. 

Expected allocation of steel for an extensive shell 
program, estimated to require about 1,000,000 tons, puts 
a further load on producers. This is to be allocated 
among a rumber of mills and will carry a high priority. 
Delivery will be scheduled to meet speed of shell pro- 
duction. Increased shipments of plates to shipbuilders 
have been ordered, causing corresponding delay for 
other users. Agricultural implement manufacturers 
have been given a slightly higher priority rating for 
December and January as an aid to meeting the food 
situation. A new price schedule on relaying rails has 
established maximums. 

Plate allocations under the new OPM plan will fol- 
low the pattern that has proven of value in pig iron 
distribution. Producers will file reports each month 
for the succeeding month, showing production, ship- 
ments and unfilled orders. On this basis a schedule 
of shipments will be formulated for each supplier. Pro- 
duction in excess of schedule will be disposed of only 
on order of the priorities division. This action on 
plates followed reports by platemakers that orders with 
A-10 ratings or higher exceeded November production. 

Conditions grow worse in regard to scrap and steel 
production is being curtailed at some points as a re- 
sult. No general allocation has been put into effect 
but cases of distress are being met by orders for ship- 
ment to consumers in greatest need. An instance last 
week was an order covering 10,000 tons to Inland Stee! 
Co. at Chicago, to minimize its cut in production. 
Previous diversion of scrap from Chicago to Ohio river 
points had contributed to the shortage. The industry 
considers these diversion orders as futile since they 
had no effect in increasing supply. Continued reduc- 
tion of steel production is expected to result during 
the winter. 

Steelworks operations last week advanced 112 points 
to 96%4 per cent, although lack of scrap and necessity 
for furnace repair holds several producers at low rates. 
Pittsburgh recovered 2 points to 98 per cent and Chi- 
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Scrap situation 


Pig iron output near record 


MARKET IN 
TABLOID*« 


Demand 


Civilian pressure lessens. 






Pruces. 


Ceiling on relaying rails. 


Production 


Plate 





cago ‘-point to 100 per cent. Cincinnati gained 32 
points to 91 per cent, Wheeling 3 points to 95 per cent, 
Cleveland 1 point to 96% per cent and Youngstown 4 
points to 92 per cent. Eastern Pennsylvania lost 3 
points to 87 per cent, Detroit 10 points to 85 per cent, 
St. Louis 7% points to 86 per cent and New England 
8 points to 92 per cent. Buffalo at 79 per cent and 
Birmingham at 90 per cent showed no change. 

Except for the fact that November had only 30 days 
a new all-time record in pig iron production probably 
would have been made. As it was, production of 4,- 
707,194 net tons was only 152,839 tons, 3.2 per cent, 
below the all-time monthly production of 4,860,033 tons 
in September. This difference was less than the No- 
vember average daily rate of 156,906 tons, which was 
.08 per cent above the October daily rate of 156,775 
tons. The November rate was second only to the 
record reached in September, 157,378 tons. One more 
blast furnace was in production than in October. 

Automotive assemblies continue to decline in ac- 
cordance with the OPM program of limitation for De- 
cember. Last week production was 90,205 units, com- 
pared with 93,495 the previous week. Last year the 
corresponding figure was 125,690 cars. 

Placing of 2222 treight cars during November brings 
the total for 11 months to 113,093 units, compared with 
59,708 for the corresponding period last year. The to- 
tal for the entire year is expected to be about 117,000 
cars, the largest in several years. 

Lake Superior iron ore movement in November was 
7,660,987 gross tons, 41.76 per cent greater than the 
same month last year and exceeding the former Novem- 
ber record of 7,333,826 tons, made in 1917. Shipments 
to Dec. 1 aggregated 79,281,279 tons, 24.46 per cent over 
the same period last year and exceeding the largest 
full-season movement, 65,204,600 tons, in 1929. Con- 
tinued favorable weather, with a large part of the fleet 
still in service, indicates an unusual movement in De- 
cember. This gives foundation for expectation of a 
season total of more than 80,000,000 tons. 

Composite prices continue unchanged, under control 
by Office of Price Administration: Finished steel, 
$56.73; semifinished steel, $36.00; steelmaking pig iron, 
$23.05; steelmaking scrap, $19.17. 
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Up 1% points to 96% per cent. 





COMPOSITE 


Dec. 6 Nov. 29 Nov. 22 
Finished Steel -2« 0010 $56.73 $56.73 
Semifinished Steel 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron. 23.05 23.05 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap... 19.17 19.17 19.17 

Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide 

ard and line pipe. Semifinished Steel Composite: 
rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:—Average of basic pig 
land, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. 


Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern 


Pennsylvania. 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Nov., 1941 Sept., 1941 

$56.73 $56.73 

36.00 36.00 

23.05 23.05 

19.17 19.17 


prices On sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, 
Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at 


ircn prices at Bethlehem, 





MARKET AVERAGES 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Dec., 1940 Dec., 1936 

$56.73 $54.66 

36.00 35.45 

YB A 19.48 

21.40 17.05 


wire, nails, tin plate, stand- 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Mouth, Three Months and One Year Ago 
a 4 Dec. 6, Nov. Sept. Dec. . Dec. 6, Nov. Sept. Dec. 
Finished Material 1941 1941 1941 1940 Pig Iron 1941 1941 1941 1940 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15c 2.15c 2.15¢ 2.15¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $25.34 $25.34 $25.34 $24.95 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 Basic, Valley See Mea SS ely satay 23.50 23.50 23.50 238.10 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 2.47 2.47 2.47 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 25.34 25.34 25.34 24.84 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&.S. Sides 24.69 24.69 24.69 24.29 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 2.215 2.215 2.215 No. 2 foundry, Chicago. Seen) oO. eS 24.00 2a.t0 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 20.38 20.58 20.38 19.38 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 24.06 24.06 24.06 23.06 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.) 26.215 26.215 26.215 25.715 
Plates. Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Valley : : 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.60 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Chicago ee : 24.00 24.00 24.00 93.75 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 31.34 31.34 31.34 30.34 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ..... 24.19 2419 24.19 23.35 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 125.33 125.33 125.33 125.33 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv. Gary 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.56 Scrap 
3right bess., basic wire, Pitts. 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 “ " ‘ ae 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 Heavy melting steel, Pitts. -+ $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $22.75 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 17.75 17.75 «17.75 19.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago 18.75 18.75 18.75 20.70 
Rails for rolling, Chicago. 22.25 22.25 22.25 25.00 
ogee : No. 1 cast, Chicago. . 20.00 21.50 21.50 19.00 
Semifinished Material . 1 cast, Chicago 5 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $6.25 $6.25 $6.25 $5.5!) 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens ; 1.20 7.23 1.23 6.00 
Wire rods No. 5 to -inch, Pitts. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 12.25 12,25 L225 12-75 
STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 
Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. mill, carloads. 
* . copper iron 4.55c, pure iron Motor 4.95c 5.70c 5.05c Other Mich. pts. del. 2.95¢ 
Sheets, Strip 4.60c. Dynamo . 5.65c 6.40c 5.75¢ Commodity C.R. Strip 
Ifot-Rolled Sheets Transformer Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Enameling Sheets ee 6.15¢c  6.90c Youngstown, base 3 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 65.. 7.15¢ 7.90¢c tons and over..... 2 95¢ 
Buffalo, Youngstown, Cleveland, Youngstown, 58. . 7.65¢ 8.40c Worcester, base 3.35¢ 
Sparrows Point, Middle- Middletown, 10 gage, 52 8.45c 9.20c Detroit, del. ............ 3.05¢ 
town, base Serre WR ae Srey. ts chisel 2.735¢ Hot-Rolled Strip Other Mich. pts. del. ... 3.10c 
Granite City base 2.20c Granite City, base ...... 2.85¢ Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cold-Finished Spring Steel 
Detroit, del. sauce Pacihe ports. ........... B@0e Cleveland, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Pacific ports 2.65c Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Youngstown, Middle- base; add 20 cents for 
Cold-Rolled Sheets Cleveland, Youngstown, town, base, 1 ton and Pineal ; 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Middletown, 20 gage, over, 12 inches wide and -26-.50 Carbon ..... +++ 2.800 
Cleveland, Gary, Buf- c base ............0506.. 3.35¢ less ...............++-+ 2.10¢ -51-.75 Carbon .......... 4.30¢ 
falo, Youngstown, Mid- Granite City, base....... eaoe Detroit, Ge. .......605.; 2.20¢ .76-1.00 Carbon ........ 6.15¢ 
dletown, B’ham., base .. 3.05c Pacific ports ............ 4.00¢ Other Mich. pts. del. 2.25¢ Over 1.00 Carbon ........ 8.35¢ 
Granite City, base 3.15¢ oe 2.75¢c a 
Detroit, del, 3.15¢ Electrical Sheets, No. 24 Cold-Rolled Strip Tin, Terne Plate 
Other Mich. pts., del. 2.25¢ Pitts- Gran- Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Pacifie ports eras burgh Pacific ite Youngstown, 0.25 car- Tin Plate 
nate tiene Miliants: Wats Base Ports. City bon and less........... 2.80c Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
iesteteeee kee ee Field gr.. 3.20e 3.95c 3.80c Chicago, base ........... 2.90c _100-lb. base box....... $5.00 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Bir- t ro ’ : G ite Cit $5.10 
aineham, Battare Armat. 3.55¢ 4.30c 3.65c¢ Worcester, base ......... 8.00c Sstanite Pie Sa EE Gt 9 i By ke 
se Bilge hed don Elect. 4.05¢ 4.80c 4.15¢ Detroit, del. ............ 2.90c Pacific ports, f.0.b. .....$5.75% 
Youngstown, Sparrows » . Tin Mill Black Plate 
Point, Middletown, base 3.50c ° Pittsburgh Chicago Gary 
Granite City, Base ry a Stainless Steels base 29 gage and lighter 3.05¢ 
Pacific ports 4.05¢ Base, Cents per lb.—f.o.b. Piteburen mn Granite City <....6:..%. 3.15¢ 
. . eRe _R. .R. . 7c 
,,, Corrugated Galv. Sheets TYPE BARS PLATES SHEETS STRIP strip  /2ific ports, boxed ....4.27'4¢ 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 302 24.00¢ 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c Long Ternes 
Birmingham, Buffalo, 303 Ey we 26.00 29. 36.00 27.00 33.00 Pittsburgh, Gary No. 24 
Youngstown, Sparrows 304 ; ‘ 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 ks 
ee ee 304-20% clad’): .!: *18.00 19.00 cig Rae oo an i ee 
Point, Middletown, 29 208 3 gees 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 Ween See 6 so eve wae 4.55c 
gage, per square 3.31c 309 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 Special Coated Mfg. Ternes 
Gremree. Gee niin 0 ck 3.38c 310 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Pacific Ports ............ 3.73¢ Bit ry ee rend 48.75 56.00 100-base box.......... $4.30 
Culvert Sheets 316 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 Granite City a ee $4.40 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Birmingham, att ts 54.09 > 50.00 58.00 Roofing Ternes 
16-gage, not corrugated, cop- 347 33. 0 .00 33.00 42.00 Pittsburgh base per package 
per steel 3.60c, copper iron <r aed es oon i 21-00 112 sheets 20 x 28 in., 
3.90¢, pure iron 3.95c. 416 19.00 22:00 27.00 18.25 23.50 coating LC. 
Pittsburgh, 24-gage, zinc-coat- 2 24.00 25 50 $3.50 33.75 36.50 8-lb....$12.00 25-Ib....$16.00 
> - > eat-tre C 9. 22. 29. 17. 22.50 15-lb.... 14.00 30-lb.... 17.25 
ret hot dipped, heat-treated 430F 19.50 2950 59.50 18.75 54°50 20-1b 35.00 06-4b 10°80 
-25C. 431 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 aE ncn ye 
Granite City, copper steel 3.70c, 442 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
copper iron 4.00c, pure tron ass a 29.) 36.50 35.00 52.00 Steel Plate 
4.060. 302 "900 1300 «= «1673 ~=—«1800~—« 18.00. -—=«~Ptttsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Pacific ports, copper steel 4.25c, *Includes annealing and pickling. ; Cleveland, Birmingham, 
STEEL 
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Youngstown .......... 2.10c 
Coatesville, Sparrows 

Point, Claymont ..... 2.10c 
EE iar ss take 4s 08 2.45c 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 2.65c 

Steel Floor Plates 

et eee 3.32 
NS ooo a+ bene Bens od O% 3.35¢ 
MEE PUNO: «00 o's 4a. 65 8 day 3.70¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 4.00e 


Structural Shapes 


Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Bir- 
Oo ae ee or 2.10c 

RE |) Oe a 2.34¢ 

Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.75c 

Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleve., Birm., base 20 

TONS ONE SIZE. ... isc cvs 2.15¢ 
eo, a 2.25c 
New. Yor’, Gel. ...oi..06.. 2.42c 
pes ae)” ee 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del......... 2.47¢ 
Guit ports, dock ..:...... 2.50¢ 


All-rail, Houston from 


Birmingham ........ 2.59c 
PAG; POETS, MOCK. 58 wsss,s 2.8 
All-rail from Chicago... 3.25¢ 
Rail Steel Bars 

Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Birm., base 
SOR are ds. See 2.15¢ 
| ie) ERR ae 2.25¢ 
New York, del........:... 249e 


Philadelphia, del. ........ 2: 


Galt-ports, Gock*......60. 2.50c¢ 
All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingnam © ......4.. 2.59¢ 
Pac> porth cock. =. .....: 2.80c 
All-rail from Chicago. . 3.25c 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Can- 
ton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons 


AK a ee 2.70¢ 
Detroit ia 2.80¢ 
Alloy Alloy 

S.A.E Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000 O35 3200: ....: 0.70 
2100 0.75 3200 1.35 
WOO 8 863 1.70 3300. 3.80 
2500. 2.55 3400 3.20 
4100 ‘15-! -25 Mo. 0.55 


4600 0.20-0.30 Mo.; 1. 50- 2. 00 


DEA ck . dbaaleses Fk We ae 1.20 
yA OS SS os eee 0.45 
ee es Eins 60s verte 0.15 
> RA eer 1.20 
00: SR e IOUS on wens soe 0.85 
Sa, |” Nae 0.85 
oe a Ou 0.15 
9200 Spr. rounds, squares 0.40 
T 1300, Mn, mean 1.51-2.00 0.10 
Do., carbon under 0.20 

OE AA 1 aes Tee 0.35 

Cold-Finished Carbon Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, base 

20,000-39,999 lbs. .. 265e 
ERNE Sica clas ae eee a as 2.70c 

Cold-Finished Alloy Bars 


Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c 
RE OONE ok TR ial aa sor 3.45c 
Galveston, add $0.25; Pacific 
Coast, $0.50. 
Turned, Ground Shafting 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, base 
(not including turning, 


grinding, polishing ex- 
SUE is) dha eh x0 ei aes 2.65¢c 
SIONS. ohidsp Bee hee ek 2.70c 
Reinforcing Bars (New Billet) 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birm., Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, 
Youngstown, base ..... 2.15¢ 
Gulf ports, dock ....... 2.50c¢ 
All-rail, Houston from 
Birmungnam ......%. 2.59c 
Pacific ports, dock ..... 2.80c 
POOP sn eh bie es 2.25c 
Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel) 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary 
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Cleveland, Birm., base. 2.15c 


Gulf ports, dock ........ 2.50c 
All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham ........ 2.59c 
Pacific ports, dock ....... 2.80¢ 
Detroit, del. ..... 2.25¢ 


Iron Bars 
Philadelphia, com. del. 3.06-3.50c 


Pittsburgh, muck bar ... 5.00c 
Pittsburgh, staybolt .... 8.00c 
Terre Haute com., f.0.b. 

| LURE eS pane ce . 2.15¢ 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 
Standard and cement 


coated wire nails $2.55 
(Per Pound) 
Polished fence staples 2.535C 


Annealed fence wire : oe 


Galv. fence wire P 3.40¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 
Cc. L. column) 67 
Single loop. bale. ties, 
(base C. L. column) 5Y 
Galv. barbed wire, 80-rod 
spools, base column 70 
Twisted barbless wire, 
column 70 
To Manufacturing “Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago 
Birmingham (except spring 
wire at Birmingham) 
Bright bess., basic wire. 2.60c¢ 
yalvanized wire 2.60¢c 
Spring wire 3.20¢ 


Worcester, Mass., 10c higher on 
bright basic and spring wire 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 


Pitts. Chicago, Coates- 


$3.85 


ville, Pa. 3.50¢ 
Rails, F astenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill $40.00 
Relay rails, base, 35 lbs. 
and over... 28.00-30.00 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, Bham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
Do., axle steel 2.35¢c 
Spikes, R. R. base ... 3.00¢ 
Track bolts, base 4.75¢ 
Do., heat treated .. 5.00c 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 


Chicago, Birmingham.. 3.1 
Tie plates, base ..... ae 
Base, light rails 25 to. 60 lb 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 1 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 

more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 
counts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller... 65 off 
Do., % and % x 6-in. 
and shorter .63% off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and 
shorter .. _ 
1% and larger, all lengths 
All diameters, over 6-in. 
COPE Pt chs ae ee eae 59 off 
Tire bolts .50 off 


61 off 
59 off 


Stove Bolts 

In packages with nuts separate 
71-10 off; with nuts attached 
71 off; bulk 80 off on 15,000 


of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000) 
over 3-in. 

TRU TE a Sk xo os «6 gee ONL 
Be EN Bk cease caeess 65 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E 
%-inch and less. 62 64 
Yeel-inch ....... 59 60 
1%-1%-inch 57 58 

1% and larger. 56 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller .60 oft 


Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller -' 68 off 








Headless, %-in., larger . .55 off 
No. 10, smaller ..... .60 off 
Piling 

Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo 2.40¢ 
Rivets, Washers 

F.o.b. Pitts., Cleve., Chgo., 
Bham. 
Structural ; 3.75¢ 


Ye-inch and under 


65-5 off 


Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila., to jobbers 
and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. l.c.l . $3.50 off 
Tool Steels 
Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syra- 
cuse, base, cents per Ib. 
Carb. Reg. 14.00 Oil-hard- 
Carb. Ext. 18.00 ening 24.00 
Carb. Spec. 22.00 High 
car.-chr. 43.00 
High Speed Tool Steels 
Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. 
18.00 4 1 67.00 
18.00 4 2 1 77.00 
18.00 4 3 1 87.00 
1.50 4 1 8.50 54.00 
4 2 8 54.00 
5.50 4 1.50 j 57.50 
ow 4 4 4.50 70.00 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall 
seamless steel boiler tubes, cut- 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; fo.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 

Lap Welded 
Char- 
coal 

Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”O.D 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
1%”°O.D 13 11.06 22.93 
2 O.D 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”O.D 13 13.79 21.68 
2%°0.D 12 15.16 
2%°QO.D 12 16.58 26.57 
2%”°O.D 12 17.54 29.00 
a «GD. 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”0.D. 1 23.15 39.81 
4" OD. 10 28.66 49.90 
a” ©). 9 44.25 73.93 
Ge” GD. 7 68.14 

Seamless 
Hot Cold 

Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
t* -€2.B. 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
1%”0O.D 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”0.D 13 10.23 11.79 
1%”0O.D 13 11.64 13.42 
a. ew 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”0.D 13 14.54 16.76 
2%70:D 12 16.01 18.45 
2%”0.D 12 17.54 20.21 
2%”0O.D 12 18.59 21.42 
s6 6D 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”O.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
e Gp, 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”0.D 10 37.35 43.04 
a” OF. 9 46.87 54.01 
6” @.2. x 71.96 82.93 


Welded Iro 
Pipe 


Base discounts on steel 


n, 


Steel, 


pipe, 


to consumers 


2 points 


less 


respectively. 


base. 


Pitts., Lorain, O., 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 
less on lap weld, 1 point 
on ‘butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. 
6 63 % 
% 66 2 
1 3 ‘ 68 2 
Iron 
% 30 
pS a 34 
ee le aecas ats 38 
2 Cakginds eae we 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 61 
ph. 64 
3%—6 66 
2 SS 65 


Iron 


2 re a 12 
2%—3% ; ; 31% 14% 
4 SE 
4%—8 32% 17 
9—12 Me 28 % 12 
Line Pipe, Plain Ends 
Steel 
1 tO SD Watt Wei... ees 68% 
2, lap weld 63 
2% to 3, lap weld 66 
3% to <, lap weld 65 
7 and &, tap weld 64 


Seamless, 3 pts. lower discount. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm,.$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham .. 48.00-49.00 
4-in.. Chicago 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 

Do., 4-in 52.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd, fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 
Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs., 
Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (billets) 36.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 
Forging Quality Billets 
Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 
Young., Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 
Duluth 42.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago. 34.0U 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to ; 
inch incl. (per 100 Ibs.) $2.00 
Do., over gy to fi-in. incl. 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10, Galves- 


ton up $0.25 and Pacific Coast 
up $0.50 on water shipments 
Skelp 


Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.9U¢ 
Shell Steel 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, base, 1000 


open hearth 
$52.00 


tons of one 
3-12-inch 


size, 


12-18-inch 54.00 
18-inch and over 56.UU 
Coke « 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur. $6.00- 6.25 
Connellsville, fdry 7.00- 7.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 7.25- 7.60 
New River fdry. 8.00- 8.25 
Wise county fdry. 7.50 
Wise county fur. 6.50 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 2.60-13.05 


Chicago, outside del. 11.50 
Chicago, delivered 12.25 
Terre Haute, del. 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 12.25 
New England, del. 13.75 
St. Louis, del. 12.02 
Birmingham, ovens 8.50 
Indianapolis, del. 12.00 
Cincinnati, del. 11.75 
Cleveland, del. 12.30 
Buffalo, del. 12.50 
Detroit, del. . 12.2 
Philadelphia, del. 12.38 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 


Pure and 90% benzol 14.00c 
Toluol, two degree 27.00¢c 
Solvent naphtha 26.00¢ 
Industrial xylol 26.00¢ 
Per lb. f.0o.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (less than 1000 
lbs.) 14.75 
Do. (1000 lbs. or over) 13.00 
Eastern Plants, per lb. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers 7.00c 
Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $29.00 
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: No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Pig Iron Fdry. able Basic mer 
No, 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 50c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit... 26.31 26.31 25.81 26.81 
2.25 sil. Gross tons. Bt. AE, SIOTTOT oo eons es kee 24.50 24.50 24.00 
No.2 Malle- Besse- St. Louis from Birmingham...... TRO aes. SE eae 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer St. Paul from Duluth.:........... 26.63 26.63 27.13 
Bethlehem, Pa. .. $25.00 $25.50 $24.50 $26.00 ‘Over 0.70 phos. tow fh 
Birmingham, Ala.§ .. 20.38 ’ 19.38 25.00 ow os. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
Buffalo 24.00 2450 23.00 25.00 $29.50, base; $30.74 delivered Philadelphia, 
Chicago 24.00 24,00 23.50 24.50 Gray Forse Charecal 
Cleveland .... 0... eeeeeeeseeers 24.00 24.00 23.50 2450 valley furnace .......... $23.50 Lake Superior fur. ...... $28.00 
Detroit ....-.. ss sees eeeeeeeees 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 pitts. dist. fur. .......... 23.50 do., del. Chicago....... 31.34 
Duluth ........ 24.50 2450 ..... 25,00 Lyles, Tenn., high phos... 28.50 
ee ee 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 
Everett, Mass, 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 Silvery 
on Tl os SS | | aaa 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 Jackson county, O., base, 6.00 to 6.50 per cent $29.50. Add 50 
Hamilton, O. se 24.00 24.00 23.50. ..... cents for each additional 0.25 per cent of silicon. Buffalo 
Neville Island, Pa. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 base $1.25 higher. 
Provo, Utah . 22.00 sieht Rubee a eye ye 
Sharpsville, Pa. (24.00- 24.00- 23.50- 24.50- Bessemer Ferrosilicon+ 
} 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. 25.00 ae OE: > pee plus $1 a ton. 
Swedeland, Pa. 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon not to 
Toledo, O. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 exceed 50 cents per 0.50 per cent manganese in excess of 1 
Youngstown, O. 24.00- 24.00- 23.50- 24.50- per cent. 
| 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 
sSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus Refractories Ladle Brick 
or higher, (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices nid pres8 .............. “o. 
Delivered from Basing Points: * “ fae CU Kee ae 29. 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 ee See eee inate 
Baltimore from Birmingham}{.... 25.61 25.11 Super Quality ees smeT 
Boston from Birmingham?t...... 25.12 ...... ee OSs Pa., Mo., Ky. $64.60 Domestic dead - burned 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 First Quality grains, net ton f0.b. 
Boston from Buffalo .......... 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 pa mm. Md. Mo. Ky 51.30 Chewelah, Wash., net 
, ‘ ‘ ” ” ” ” vee . On: REE sacs tepals 22.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 27.50 28.00 , ae esas Alabama, Georgia ...... 51.30 ‘ety b 26.00 
Canton, O. from Cleveland ..... 25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 New Jersey ........... aan et COR, Rags... , 
Chicago from Birmingham.. 124.22 re ; Basic Brick 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O..... 24.44 25.11 2461 Second Quality a erg he ae Th a 
Cincinnati from Birmingham?t... 24.06 23.06 Pa., Iil., Ky., Md., Mo... 46.55 ingle gn beerelt Dhaotor: Pa. 
Cieveland from Birmingham}... 24.12 ..... 23.12 Georgia, Alabama ..... 38.00 Chrome brick ......... $54.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 25.94 25.94 25.44 oe NOW JOTSEY in ewe saes 49.00 Chem. bonded chrome... 54.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago 25.10 25.10 24.60 25.60 Ohio Magnesite brick ....... 76.00 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, First quality 43.00 Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
Toledo or Detroit ........... 27.19 27.19 teeeitete........... 36.10 
Newark, N. J., from Birminghamf 26.15 ‘eats he ee a eh i 
Newark. N. J., from Bethlehem.. 26.53 27.03 ..... GOCE GEARY »-.--+--- 36.00 Fluorspar 
Philadelphia from Birmingham?t. 25.46 24.96 Malleable Bung Brick Washed gravel, duty 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.84 26.34 25.34 PS ey ne ee el eres $59.85 pd., tide. net ton. nominal 
Pittsburgh dist.: Add to Neville Island base, North and South Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIL, 
Sides, 69c; McKees Rocks, 55c; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- Silica Brick Ky., net ton, carloads, 
Keesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, 84c; Monessen, Mon- Pennsylvania .......... $51.30 ee ROE eo ete ak $23.00 
ongahela City, $1.07; Oakmont, Verona, $1.11; Brackenridge, Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 58.90 6. COMO aces. 23.00 
$1.24. Birmingham, Ala. Sas fees TORR wee 23.00 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, Less than 200-lb. lots 14, 25¢ Carloads’ Ton lots Less ton lots . et i onli 1.25 
Carlots, duty pd., seab’d. .$120.00 67-72%, low carbon, cts. per 50% $ 74.50 $ 87.00 20-25%, C. 0.10 max., in 
Carlots, del. Pittsburgh 125.33 pound: Less Unitage 1.50 1.75 ton lots per lb. contained 
Carlots, f.0.b. So. f’ces. 145.00 Car Ton Less 200 75% 135.00 151.00 Ti ; pe aaa k 1.35 
Add $10 for ton, $13.50 for loads lots ton Ibs. TREREO woe. 1.80 2.00 Less-ton lots ... 1.40 
less ton, $18 for less than 2% C. 19.50 20.25 20.75 21.00 85% .. ree 188.00 (Spot 5c higher) 
200-Ib. lots 1% C.... 20.50 21.25 21.75 22.00 Unitage .. 2.00 2.20 Ferro-Carbon-Titanium, 15- 
Splegeleisen, 19-21%, gross 0.20% C. 21.50 22.25 22.75 23.00 90-95% ....... 10.25  I1.25¢ 20% Titanium, 
ton, Palmerton .. $36.00 “a o C. 32.50) 23.25 23.75 24.00 (Above for contracts; spot 6-8% C 3-5% C 
‘ Spot is 4c higher. 4c higher) Carlots, contract, f.o.b. Ni- 
Manganese Briquets, Contract . 4 tr _e oF Silicon Metal, Spot %4-cent agara Falls, freight al- 
carloads, bulk freight al- 5 gg ee eg saat higher (Per Tb. Con- lowed to destinations east 
lowed, per lb 5.£ Oc denum ; f.o.b. furnace 95.00c tracts): 1% Iron 2% Iron of Mississippi and north of 
Packed 5.75¢ ; pri. Carlota ........ 14.50c 13.00e Baltimore and St. Louis.. 
Ton lots om 00c — oo _-* pa aig a oe ago aoe $142.50 $157.50 
Less-ton lots ; 3, 25¢ -45% o., per Ib. con- ess-ton lots .. ; 3.7 7 % “ 
Less 200-Ib. lots 6.50¢ tracts, f.0.b. producers Less 200 Ibs. 15.50c 14.00¢ Ferrovanadium, 35- ‘Soatulnes 
Spot ‘4c higher. plant 80.00¢ Silicon Briquets, Contract vanadium ...... .$2.70-$2.80-$2.90 
gyda 99.94%, amas ee. Oxide riquets, ~ a — freight al- e748 (Spot 10c higher) 
less car lots 2 2% Mo. per lb. contained, ees. GOe BON... ce ctises . Vanadium Pentoxide, Per Ib. 
Chromium Metal, per |b. con- f.o.b. producers plant 30.00c Packed ......-+0+++seeeee 80.50 ‘contained, contracts ...... $1.10 
tained chromium “ Molybdenum Oxide, (In 5 and peel hoo rat ‘aie aba ne i NR Ci Sais civtcaiaco se 1.15 
Contract Spot 20 lb. mo. contained cans) “UUC A 
98% Cr. ton lots.. 80.00e  85.00c 53-63 mo. per Ib, contained Less 200-Ib. lots ........ a a eee 
88% Cr. ton lots 79.00¢ 84.00c f.o.b. producers’ plants 80.00c son: a a— on ng ton Packed Pogitipst hs ; ; 107.50 
Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% Molybdenum Powder, 99%, ae Ton lots ..... 108.00 
f.o.b,. Niagara Falls, per f.o.b. York, Pa., per Ib. < Less ton lots ..... 112.50 
ib. contained Cb on con- in 200-lb. kegs ; . $2.60 Silicomanganese, Spot $5 a ton higher 
tract $2.25 Do., 100-200 Ib. lots .. 2.75 Carbon +++ 1%% 2%4% 35-40%, contract, carloads, 
Less-ton lots 2.30 Do., under 100-lb. lots ... 3.00 Carloads si bulk or package, per Ib. 
(Spot 10c higher) Ferrophosphorus 17-19%, (contract) ..... $128.00 $118.00 alloy > gidell « «aebew 14.00c 
Ch . Ton Lots ee, OR tee 15.00c 
romium Briquets, per |b., gross ton carloads, f.o.b. (contract) ..... 140.50 130.50 ae dae , 6 00c 
freight allowed sellers’ works, $3 unitage, Freight allowed spot $5 not apa ppne “o* er 16. 
Contract Spot freight equalized with above contract Spot is %4-cent higher 
Carlots 8.25c 8.50c Rockdale, Tenn. for 18% Alsifer, Per lb., f.0.b. Ni- 
Packed 8.50¢ 8.75 phos. Ferrotungsten, (All prices agara Falls. 
Ton lots 8. 75¢ 9.00c Contract ........ $58.50 nominal) Carlots, per Ib. Contract Spot 
Less-ton lots 9.00c 9.25¢ Spot iseeseeesesesss 62,25 Contained tungsten - $1.90 Carlots .... 7.50e  8.00c 
Less 200 Ibs. 9.25¢ 9.50c 23-26%, $3 unitage, freight Tungsten Metal Powder, At ORS oceans Oe 8.50c 
Ferrochrome, 66-70%, freight equalized with Mt. Pleas- (Prices Nominal) 98-99 per Simanal, Per lb. of alloy, 
allowed, 4-6% carbon, per ant, Tenn., for 24% phos. 4 cent, per pound, depending contracts, freight allowed 
pound contained (chrome) Contract -s+s+ 75.00 upon quantity ........ .$2.60-$2.65 (approx. 20% Si, 20% Mn, 
Carloads vicesesese 13,00¢ Spot -sseeeeseees 80.00 Perrotitanium, 40-45%, f.0.b. 20% Al) 
Ton lots 13.75¢ Ferrosilicon, Gross tons, Niagara Falls, per Ib. con- Carlots Ton Lots Ton Lots 
Less-ton lots . 14,.00¢ freight allowed, bulk tained in ton lots $1.23 10.50c 11.00¢ 11.50c 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Plates Struc- 
Soft ¥%-in.& tural 


Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes 
Boston ..... 3.98 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 
New York (Met. . .: 3.4 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 
PRRIEIMNOTE «6 oc ce cs 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 
peorepun, VG. o...5. 4.00 4.10 te 4.05 4.05 
veers 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 
4 eae 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 
a Le re 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 
Sep) 5 eres 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 
oS a re 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 
yi: te 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 
Milwaukee ........ 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 
wens OMNES G3 a «nine 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 
Fomesas: City .. 3k. 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 
2 Ar er 4.10 4.20 4.20 4.15 4.15 
ee 4.15 4.35 4.35 4.20 4.20 
Chattanooga ...... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 
Tame; Cela. ..35.- 4.44 4.34 4.34 4.49 4.49 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 
New Orleans ...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 
Houston, Tex. .... 3.75 5.95 5.95 4.10 4.10 
REN on ick ae eo os 4.00 4.00 5.20 4.75 4.75 
Portland, Oreg..... 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 4.00 
Los Angeles....... 4.15 5.45 7.25 4.95 4.95 
San Francisco .... 4.00 5.20 6.80 4.70 4.70 


-—S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)——, 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 


1050 Series Series Series Series 

ae an 4.28 7.78 6.05 5.80 7.90 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 wily 
Philadelphia ...... 4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 
see 4.45 bs - am Bee 
IOTTOIe: “VAS. cess Deals 

i) 3.55 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 
Cieveimad ....:.... 3.30 7.55 5.85 5.85 7.70 
TMG EW ks 3.48 7.67 5.97 5.72 7.19 
Cincinnati ........ 3.65 7.69 5.99 &.7 7.84 
eT eee oe 3.70 735 5.65 5.40 7.50 
rut ie 2 Sane 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 
Milwaukee ........ 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 
oe Ree sac | 7.72 6.02 5.77 7.87 
Seattle... .. 6.45 : 8.75 8.60 9.40 
Portland, Oreg.. ee 8.85 8.00 7.85 8.65 
Los Angeles ...... 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 9.05 
San Francisco..... 6.05 10.60 9.60 9.45 10.10 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 


Dollars at $4.0214 per Pound Sterling 


Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 


By Cable or Radio 
BRITISH 
Gross Tons f.o.b. 
U. 


- Porte 
Merchant bars, 3-inch and over... ee SB. $66.50 16 10 0 
Merchant bars, small, under 3- inch, re-rolled . 2 3.60c 20 00 
Structural shapes LEY ore Nie ge aK Sa “ey sealer: 2.95c¢ 15 10 0 
RA ee ar: ee ee ee 2.90c 16 26 
I AE en ik Bunk ob dulvisieits «od eee eae 3.17c 17 12 6 
PT Fa Oe PEER Te 4.00c 24 5 
Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, 24 gage.............. 4.6lc 23 12.6 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pourds............. $ 6.20 1109 
British ferromanganese $120.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid 
Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 
Furnace— 
£34 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2. BO 3.00 oc ok oes v0 $25.79 6 8 Ola 
(EE OES SSE: 0 RRP ee a ee ne oe 24.28 6 0 6(a 
Pere Oe Ce, OUMER. int  aeicin vee Boba ndee ence 7.40 i 169 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over.............. a9.57 12 5 0 
Standard rails, 60 Ibs. per yard, 500-ton lots & over... 2.6lc 14 10 6 
Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 3-inch. 3.17¢ 17 12 OTT 
I oi ha ee i ale PM Rk a OU NE OS Ow Se 25776 535. 8 OFT 
en eG Bere Lor eee, Cer ee ee aie. 16 3: OTF 
ee SS Se ee Mery Pree eee Oe 3.06¢ 17 O 6Tt 
Sheets, black, 24 gage, 4-ton lots and over. 4.10c 22 15 0 
Sheets, galv anized 24 gage, corrugated, 4- ton lots & over 4.70c 26 2-6 
Plain wire, mild drawn, catch weight coils, 2-ton lots 
ee MT de er Ro Oe So a ane ph piel 4.28 23 15 0 
WPGRAS DEG BITIDE, DOCTOUEE 6 sc oo os ek oo hs ace cawcee 3.30c 18 70 


(a) del. Middlesbrough 5s rebate to approved customers. ttRebate 
5s on certain conditions. 


December 8, 1941 





-———Sheets— — Cold ,-—Cold Drawn Bars— 
Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. S.A.E. 
Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
5.66 3.71 4.48 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
5.25 3.55 4.05 5.26 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.10 
5.25 3.50 oats 5.05 ra 4.05 ; # 
5.45 3.85 Sale, 5.40 4.15 
5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 3.40 6.75 
5.00 3.35 - 4.65 F 3.65 8.40 6.75 
5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
5.30 3.45 otcant 5.01 ‘ 3.97 7 re 
5.28 3.42 4.00 4.92 3.47 4.00 8.75 7.10 
5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.30 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.40 3.50 4.85 5.25 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 ‘Tone 
5.60 3.90 Se i 5.00 a3 4.30 
5.75 3.85 5.32 6.00 4.42 
5.96 4.35 ae 6.00 i 4.56 
5.80 3.75 co whe 4.50 baux 4.39 
6.09 4.19 See 5.79 3 4.69 
5.93 3.45 eeu 4.75 care 4.43 
5.75 3.85 ae 4.80 5.00 4.60 
5.50 4.20 ae 5.25 - 7.15 
6.50 4.75 7.25 6.00 oes 5.75 
5.75 3.95 6.50 5.00 : 5.75 : ‘ 
7.20 5.10 7.30 6.30 ‘ 6.60 11.35 10.35 
6.40 4.70 7.20 6.45 ; 7.05 11.60 10.60 


BASE QUANTITIES 


Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in San 
Francisco; 300 pounds and over, Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
Twin Cities; 400-3999 Birmingham; 400 pounds and over in Mem- 
phis; Los Angeles, bars over 4-in. wide, 1-in. thick, 4.95c. 

_ Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 1 to 10 bun. in 
Los: Angeles; 300 and over in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Bos- 
ton; 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis ,Tulsa; 3500 and 
over in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in 
Kansas City; 150 and over in Memphis; any quantity in Phila- 
delphia; 750-4999 in San Francisco. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size. 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle, 
1 to 99 pounds in Los Angeles; 1000 pounds and over on alloy, 
except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 

SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


Spanish, No, African 
Ores : me 
basic, 50 to 60% Nom. 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Chinese wolframite, 
net ton, duty pd $24.00 


Gross ton, 51% % ; 
Brazil ire n ore, 68- 


Lower Lake Ports 69%, ord. 7.50¢ 
ake Low phos. (.02 

Old range bessemer $4.75 

: pe max.) 8.00c 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.45 

A eae _ ? F > 

High phosphorus 4.35 F.O.B. Rio Janeiro. 
Mesabi bessemer P 4.60 Scheelite, imp. 23.50-24.00 
Old range nonbessemer 4.60 Chrome ore, Indian, 


48% gross ton 
Eastern Local Ore 
Manganese Ore 
oO > t 7 > 
ents. uni del. BE. Pa. Including war riek but ot 


~ ; duty, cents ar nit car f 
Foundry and_ basic luty, per unit cargo lots 


56-63%, contract 12.00 Caucasian, 50-52% 
So. African, 50% 68.00-70.00 
Foreign Ore Indian, 50% 68.00-70.00 
C , \ Atlante Brazilian, 46% 68.00-70.00 
ents er Unit, C.t. y antic : = oF °° - 
P Chilean, 47% 68.00-70.00 
ports e deity tie 
Cuban, 50-51%, duty 
Manganiferous ore, free 


45-55% Fe., 6-10% 
: ; Molybdenum 


Mang. Nom. Sulphide conce., I1b., 
N. African low phos. Nom, Mo. cont., mines $0.75 
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Sheets, Strip 
Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 122 


Sheet demand shows continued 
trend toward a larger percentage 
of defense tonnage. Although con- 
sumers without defense work con- 
tinue to press for deliveries, a 
slight lessening in pressure for 
booking of further tonnage is not- 
ed. Manufacturers of automobile 
parts and accessories are curtail- 
ing output in proportion with auto- 
motive production. In other lines, 
where production has been cur- 
tailed by government order, de- 
mand for sheets has not been ma- 
terially reduced currently. 

Deliveries to nondefense consurn- 
ers are uncertain and subject to 
deferment as additional defense or- 
ders come in. Uncertainty exists 
as to the effect of the new OPM 
production requirements plan and 
sheetmakers are entering nonde- 
fense orders for delivery next year 
with caution, contingent on results 
of the new plan. Clarification of 
this situation is expected to come 
shortly. 

OPM limitation to 72 inches wide 
for plates seems likely to release 
tonnage from some_ wide strip- 
sheet mills and divert it to regu- 
lar plate mills, owing to the %- 
inch thickness limitation on the 
wide mills. The latter have been 
rolling *-inch hot-rolled material 
for shiv and car building and may 
continue that course. 

Some difficulty continues in the 
case of nonintegrated sheet mills 
in obtaining sufficient sheet bars. 

Galvanized sheet costs have _ in- 
creased to such an extent that rep- 
resentations are likely to be made 
soon for permission to increase 
prices. At present producers claim 
they are operating at a loss in 
view of zinc prices and other fac- 
tors. 

Incoming orders for narrow cold- 
rolled strip steel are slightly below 
shipments with the ratio of defense- 
rated specifications increasing. The 
difference between new _ tonnage 
and shipments, however, is narrow- 
ing and purchases are at about the 
November rate. Strong demand 
prevails for stainless and alloy 
strip, distribution of the former 
being strictly under priority con- 
trol. Requirements of the aircraft 
industry for alloy strip are heavy 
and additional inquiry is out for 
larger caliber cartridge links. 
Against high ratings, deliveries of 
hot strip are fairly satisfactory, but 
any tonnage outside that category 
is uncertain as to shipment. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 122 


First step under General Alloca- 
tion Order No. 1, effective Dec. 1, 
was complete allocation of steel 
plates. After Dec. 1 all production, 
delivery or acceptance of plates 
will be under orders by the director 
of priorities. 

The plan follows the _ pattern 
which has been used with much 
success in pig iron. distribution. 
Producers are required to file with 
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the iron and steel branch of OPM, 
on the fifteenth of each month, a 
schedule of production and _ ship- 
ments for the coming months and 
a statement of unfilled orders upon 
which allocations will be made. 

Production in excess of schedule 
will be disposed of only under di- 
rection of the priorities division. 
The immediate purpose of the or- 
der is to insure continuous flow of 
plates into defense production and 
provide a check against hoarding 
and excessive inventories. 

One effect of the allocation plan 
is shipment of much heavier ton- 
nages to shipyards in December. 
Some mills find practically their 


entire sheared plate capacity will 
be absorbed in this way. Shops 
supplying equipment for ships, ven- 
tilators, blowers, propulsion and 
miscellaneous machinery are being 
covered by allocations but current 
supplies are being consumed with- 
out increase in inventory. 

As a result of increased ship- 
ments to shipyards some plate- 
makers have been forced to advise 
many customers, some with high 
priorities, that anticipated require- 
ments for December cannot be met. 

New York Central is figuring on 
about 30,000 tons of steel, princi- 
pally plates, for its 1942 car re- 
pair program. This road originally 


1 0 
DIRECT 
FIRED 


Heaters 


OTHING short of “All 
Out” qualifications get 
consideration today ... all-out 
speed; all-out performance; 
all-out economy. And_ the 
heating system that answers 
these demands is the Dravo 
Direct Fired method of heat- 
ing large industrial buildings. 
Speed of installation . . . just 


spot the heaters, connect and 


turn on for heat. No boiler plant required. Top performance as 


high as 85% heat transfer efficiency. Economical first cost and 


maintenance .. 


used only when and where needed; easily 


relocated for permanent or temporary projects. 


SEE\OUR 
CATALOG IN 
T's 


Dravo Heater sizes range from 750,000 to 1,500,000 B.t.u. 
p-h. Fuels are oil, gas, or coke oven gas. Refer to your Sweet's, 
or write or wire for 12 page data bulletin No. 502 showing 


quick solution for industrial heating problems. 


ph e.\fommee) ate] e Waled, 


Machinery Division 


DRAVO BUILDING ° PITTSBURGH, PA. 


4800 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland 


Heater Department 


Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia 


















planned for use of 50,000 tons for 
this purpose. 
PLATE CONTRACTS PLACED 
200 tons, large diameter pipe, Missouri 
ordnance plant, Louisiana, Mo., through 
Bechtel-McCone-Parsons Corp., Wil- 
mington, Del., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
PLATE CONTRACTS PENDING 
Unstated, three water tanks, 150,000 to 
250,000 gallons capacity each, for De- 
fense Public Works, near Fort Lewis; 
bids in to Parker & Hill, Seattle, en- 
gineers, Dec. 2; alternates for rein- 
forced concrete, 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 123 


A huge shell program in process 


of formulation for some weeks is 
expected to be announced within 
the next few weeks and is likely 
to require at least 1,C00,000 tons 
of shell rounds. This probably will 
be allocated among several produc- 
ers and will add to the already 
large backlogs on mill books. 

Meanwhile, barmakers hope they 
will be able to make some ship- 
ments on contracts long on their 
books, to users with lower priority 
numbers or no preference rating. 

Makers of agricultural imple- 
ments are advising suppliers of an 
A-8 priority rating. This has been 
made effective to Feb. 1 and sup- 
plants previous rating of B-1 for 
new equipment manufacture and 
A-10 fcr emergency repairs, 


‘They'll KNOW “Stainless” 
When They're Mustered Out 


@ Healthy youths mean a hard- 
hitting army alert and eager to get 
its job done. “Staying in the pink” 
often depends on food—and the 
way it is served. 

Here again Armco Stainless 
Steels do their bit. U.S. Army men 
on maneuvers are on good terms 
with field ranges made of this 
rustless metal. They are good assur- 
ance of piping-hot meals after a 
tough day in the field. 

Field ranges made of ARMcOo 
Stainless are sanitary—easily 
cleaned with soap and water be- 
fore every meal. They resist bend- 
ing and denting. And ArRMcoO 
Stainless Steels withstand high 
temperatures. They are light in 
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weight, easy to load and unload in 
a hurry. Like peace-time products 
made of this durable metal, they 
will last a long time. 

It will pay you to consider the 
many advantages of ARMCO Stain- 
less for future peace-time needs. Re- 
member these durable metals will 
be plentiful again in the post-war 
period, ready to help you capitalize 
future opportunities. The Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, 3091 
Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


@&@ ARMco 


STAINLESS STEELS 








Imposition of the shell program 
probably will result in disrupting 
planned deliveries and only top 
ratings are likely to be carried 
through. 


Cold drawers have .been invited 
to Washington Dec. 9 to discuss 
their share in the impending shell 
program and to be advised in great- 
er detail concerning the new re- 
quirements plan. Incidentally, the 
first of the new forms to be used 
in connection with the plan have 
been received, with instructions 
that they be made out with all pos- 
sible haste so that they can be re- 
turned to OPM for analysis in time 
to get the plan under way for first 
quarter, 


New England shops have _ re- 
ceived additional contracts for 
small arms and have filed covering 
orders to supplement the heavy 
tonnage against which monthly 
specifications are being issued. 
Some contracts extend well through 
last half of 1942. Deliveries for 
this purpose are steady and well 
maintained. 


Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 12: 


Pipe demands is heavy, both for 
steel and cast iron. Distributors 
have difficulty in meeting specifica- 
tions from broken assortments. 
Cast pipe foundries are operating 
to the limit of their pig iron supply. 


STEEL PIPE PLACED 

Unstated tonnage, 100 16-foot lengths 
electric lap welded steel pipe, United 
States engineer, Charleston, S. C., to 
Naylor Pipe Co., Chicago, inv. 13. 

CAST PIPE PENDING 

1550 tons, 30 to 8 inch centrifugal, Air- 
port Way improvement, Seattle; bids 
in Dec. 4; alternates for 30-inch elec- 
tric welded steei pipe. 

900 tons, mostly 16-inch, Fort Lewis, 
Wash., water system extension; L. 
Coluccio, Seattle, low at $80,540, for 
general contract. 

800 tons, 6 to 16-inch, Kelso, Wash.; bids 
in but award postponed. 

290 tons, 6-inch, water line, Ft. Leonard 
Wood, Mo.; bids Dec. 9, constructing 
quartermaster. 

Unstated tonnage, 17,000 lineal feet 6- 
inch cast iron pipe for water lines at 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo.; bids Dec. 9 
to construction quartermaster at fort. 


Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 123 


Insufficient supplies of wire rods 
are handicapping finishing opera- 
tions to a greater extent in mosi 
mills. An integrated mill in the 
East has appealed to OPM for re- 
lief as the proportion of defense 
orders has been mounting to an 
extent that shipments could not be 
met. Specialty departments are 
sold ahead heavily and processing 
equipment is taxed to the utmost. 
Rope mills continue to press for 
heavy deliveries to meet demand 
for rope and cable for shipbuilding 
supply. 

Nail shortage continues as de- 
mand for building and other de- 
fense purposes holds at a high 
point. 







STEEL 








Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 12: 


Domestic freight car awards for 
November totaled 2222 units, a 
slight decline from October. Ag- 
gregate for 11 months is 113,093, 
compared with 59,708 in the cor- 





responding period lust year. Fur- 
ther comparisons follow: 
1941 1940 1939 1938 
, ae 15,169 360 3 25 
eee 5.508 1,147 2,259 109 
March 8,074 3,104 800 680 
April 14,645 2,077 3,095 15 
May..... 18,630 2,010 2,051 6,014 
June 32,749 7,475 1,824 1,178 
July..... 6,459 5,846 110 0 
(ae 2,668 7,525 2,814 182 
a 4,470 9,735 23,000 1,750 
es pivte-s 2,499 12,195 19,634 2,537 
Nov. .... 2,222 8284 2650 1,232 
11 mos... 113,093 59,708 57,740 13,822 
OG 20s <5 7,181 35 2,581 
Total 66,889 57,775 16,303 


A few moderate sized lists are 
pending, with action likely this 
month. These include a number of 
ears still to be placed for several 
United States Steel Corp. subsidi- 
aries. It seems probable total for 
the year will be close to 117,000 


cars. 

Export demand has increased in 
recent weeks, practically all under 
lease-lend and considerable of this 
may be placed before the end of the 
year. Some _ substantial locomo- 
tive buying for lease-lend has been 
done recently. 

Office of Price Administration 
has fixed maximum price for. re- 
laying rails. Two classes are set 
up. rails from Class I railroads, 
switching and terminal companies 
and those from other sources, short 
lines, interurban lines and aban- 
doned roads. Price on rails of the 
first class are set at $25 per gross 
ton f.o.b. any station on the road. 
Such rails may be resold by job- 
bers at $30 per ton. For all other 
types the ceiling is $30 per ton 
at shipping point, minus freight 
charges between shipping point and 
basing point nearest in terms of 
transportation charge. Some 19 
basing points are named for rails 
other than from Class I roads. 
Relaying rails fron: warehouses 
equipped with reconditioning ma- 
chinery may be sold, f.o.b. ware- 
house. at $2.25 per 100 pounds for 
less than five tons, $2 for five tons 
to less than 25 tons, and $1.60 for 
25 tons or over. 

Buying under lease-lend provi- 
sions for export may increase with- 
in the next few months. Illustra- 
tive of what locomotive builders 
expect is the statement of William 
C. Dickerman, chairman, American 
Locomotive Co., before the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, that American locomotive 
builders will be asked to deliver 
1000 units next year for domestic 
use and more than 250 for export. 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Aliquippa & Southern, fifty 100-ton all 
steel gondolas, to own shops. 

Monongahela Connecting, thirty-five 120- 
ton gondolas, to own shops. 


December 8, 1941 


Niagara Alkali Co., ten 40-ton tank cars, 
to American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York. 

Norfolk & Western, twenty-five 70-ton 
hoppers, to own shops. 

Warren Petroleum Corp., twenty 50-ton 
tank cars, to American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York. 

Weirton Steel Co., eighteen 50-ton flat 
cars, to own shops. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Brecon Loading Corp., one 65-ton diesel- 
electric locomotive, to General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

War Department, one 65-ton diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive, for delivery to Raritan 
Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J., to the H. K. 


Porter Co. Inc., Pittsburgh. 
War Department, one locomotive, to Vul- 
can Iron Works, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


“| NEED BALANCE IN 
SKATING” says 
Bess Ehrhardt, 
lovely Star of the 
1941 Ice Follies 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


The Lo-Hed Hoist is applicable to any mono- 
rail system—There’s a balanced Lo-Hed 


electric hoist for every purpose 
OTHER A-E-CO PRODUCTS: TAYLOR 


STOKERS, MARINE DECK AUXILIARIES, 
HELE-SHAW FLUID POWER 


Look in your Classified Telephone 


Directory 
A-E-CO LO-HED HOISTS” “or -our 


under 
nearest representative, 





LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 

Navy department, one 50-ton 

electric locomotive; bids opened Dec 

Wabash, three 1000-horsepower 

electric switchers, two for Detroit, one 
for Chicago; court permission given 


diesel- 


diesel- 


RAIL CONTRACTS PENDING 


Wabash, 5000 tons 110-pound rails, plus 
accessories: Court permission given 


Tin Plate 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 122 
Tin plate market shows no indi- 


cation of change, mill backlogs con. 
tinue heavy and production is esti- 





You Need 
BALANCE in a HOIST 


LO-HED, the Balanced Hoist. It's 
balance that makes the difference 
between a Lo-Hed and any other 
hoist. In this different hoist the mo- 
tor and drum are on opposite sides 
of the beam. The hook goes up so 
close to the beam you can scarcely 
jam your thumb between. You get a 
compact, balanced hoist, minimum 
headroom, efficient spur gearing, and 
a sturdy frame, plus all the practical 
features a hoist should have. 

Lo-Hed is worth a few dollars more 
but it will make a difference in your 
Operating and maintenance costs. 
Look at a Lo-Hed and you won't 
have to look further. Write for 

Lo-Hed catalog today. 





LOOK AT THE BALANCED LO-HED! 
it Costs Less to Operate A!! gears are 
efficient stub-tooth spur gears running in 
a sealed oil bath gear shafts and 
trolley wheels are equipped with heavy- 
duty bal! or roller bearings 

it Costs Less to Maintain Sturdy con- 


struction seldom, if ever, requires 
removal from rail covers of con- 
troller, motor, drum and gearing are easily 
removed 

it’s Safe—Factor of safety of over 5 at 
full capacity 100% Positive Automatic 
Stop when load reaches upper limit 
Automatic Holding Brake prevents load 
from drifting when current is shut off 
short, strong shafts minimize torsional 


stresses 

it’s Protected— Controller is fire, dust and 

moisture proof motor totally enclosed 
gearing sealed in motor and 

drum covered by easily removable covers 


S@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


> 

o 

AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO. . 

2484 Aramingo Avenue, Philadaiphia § 

© Please send me your complete cata- *® 

log of LO-HED HOISTS . 

]) Ask your representative to get in 

(Z) touch with me promptly. + 

. 

Name e 

7 

Company 4 

Street Address ° 
City State 
(Please print plainly) 
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virtual ca- 
Some plants 
suffi- 


mated at 92 per cent, 
pacity of active mills. 
find difficulty in obtaining 
cient semifinished steel. 
Nonintegrated tin plate 
ers are watching closely develop- 
ment of general allocations order 
No. 1 covering allocations of car- 
bon and alloy steel plate and a 
similar order, expected soon, Cov- 
ering cold-drawn bar mill products. 
These may have considerable effect 
as both affect raw material supply, 
including coiled strip and tin bars. 
The cold-drawn steel order is ex- 
pected to establish a definite rat- 
ing for nonintegrated users on roll- 
ing schedules of integrated mills. 


produc- 





Structural Shapes 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 123 


Allocation of structural steel 1s 
not expected to be applied until 
total defense business rises above 
monthly production. Until it is in- 
dicated the present priority plan 
will continue in effect. 

Analysis of recent awards showed 
88 per cent were for direct or in- 
direct defense, the remaining 12 
ner cent for nondefense projects, 
though some of the latter may have 
obtained ratings. About 25 per cent 
were for federal work, such as Bon- 
neville dam, which has been un- 
der construction for some time. A 
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working limits, 


Buy from craftsmen. 


MADE UP TO A STANDARD 


437 TERRACE 
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@ Find that screen which gives you the lowest 
cost per unit of material run. 

@ The making of the screen, whether it was 
mercilessly beaten together or aptly woven, 
does much to determine the life of that screen. 
Wire Cloth fatigued and sprung beyond its 
cannot have the 
endurance of Wire Cloth woven with care. 
@ Crimping too is all important. 
which has too little crimp cannot hold together 
under use and the meshes spread—resulting in 
extra cost, the cost of rescreening. 
which have too great a crimp are weakened 
and cost extra in shorter service. 

@ How do your screens wear? Top performance 
and savings flow from a well made screen. 





BUFFALO WIRE WORKS C0., Inc. 


(Established 1869 as Scheeler's Sons) 











life and 


A screen 


Screens 


J)ldd VOL NMOO LON 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 










similar analysis of recent inquiries 
showed about 50 per cent were for 
direct defense and 30 per cent for 


indirect defense. Some of the re- 
maining 20 per cent may carry 
ratings. This drop in nondefense 
inquiry is due in part to refusal 
of fabricators to bid on unrated 
tonnage. 

Inquiry for large tonnages con- 
tinues to decline though there is 
some increase in small lots which 
can be filled from warehouse. Sev- 
eral large defense projects have 
been approved but have not been 
advanced to the bidding stage. Fab- 
ricators have sufficient business to 
carry well through January and 
the new projects will furnish much 
additional work. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 

2400 tons, addition, building 199, navy 
yard, Boston, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh, direct; Thomas O. Connor 
Co., Boston, contractor. 

2700 tons, turbine shop No. 13, General 
Electric Co., Erie, Pa., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

2300 tons, five hangars, Bermuda 
to unstated fabricator. 

2200 tons, additions, buildings GL and 
GF, also new manufacturing structure, 
Watervliet, N. Y., arsenal, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; direct bids, 
awarded on basis of delivery. 

914 tons, camouflage building and 
hangar, Boeing Aircraft Co., Wichita 
Falls, Kans., to Kansas City Structural 
Steel Co., Kansas City, Kans.; bids Oct. 
30. 

860 tons, plant, Lyccming division, Avia- 
tion Mfg. Co., Williamsport, Pa., to 
Anthracite Bridge Co., Scranton, Pa. 

6CO tons, one-section seaplane hangar, 
naval air station, Quonset Point, R. I., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

570 tons, Frances Cabrini Homes, Chi- 
eago, for Chicago Housing Authority. 
to New City Iron Works, Chicago; 
S. N. Nielson Co., Chicago, contractor; 
bids Oct. 15. 

500 tons, mill building, Vanadium Corp. 
of America. Niagara Falls, N. Y., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

500 tons, hangar, Panama, to U. S. Steel 
Export Co. 

320 tons, various bridges, Kansas and 
Louisiana, for Missouri Pacific railroad, 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

300 ~—sitons, powerhouse, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Lester, Pa., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

299 tons, bridge RC-41-47, Post Creek, 
N. Y., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

250 tons, estimated, two demountable 
hangars, Basic Flying Field, Waco, 
Tex., to J. B. Klein Iron & Foundry 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; Cage Bros. 
& F. M. Reeves & Sons Inc., Midland, 
Tex., contractors. 

215 tons, four outriggers, Tietjen & Lang 
shipyard, Kearny, N. J., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

170 tons, building 42M, General Electric 


bas¢, 





SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 


Week ended Dec. 6...........-.- 
Week ended Novy. 29.......... - 37,818 


Week ended Nov. 22............ 11,748 
SS IID ook pa lnse sao 9 4.0 8 14,966 
Weekly average, 1941 soi 27,815 
Weekly average, 1940.......... 28,414 
Weekly average, Nov., 1941.... 20,935 
Total to date, 1940............ 1,366,442 
Total to date, 1941............. 1,362,966 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Co., Lynn, Mass., to Lehigh Structural 

Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

163 tons, state bridge and underpass, De 
Beque, Colo., to Minneapolis-Moline 
Power Implement Co., Minneapolis. 

100 tons, shapes and bars, additional 
unit, International Harvester’ Co., 
Dallas, Tex., to Austin Bros., Dallas, 
and Southern States Steel Co., Dallas; 
George P. O’Rourke Construction Co., 
Dallas, contractor. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 

4090 tons, shafts and tunnels, contract 7, 
Governor’s Island, N. Y., for New York 
Tunnel Authority. 

1800 tons, additional building, Chapman 
Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, Mass.; 
Stone & Webster Engineering Co., Bos- 
ton, contractor; bids Dec. 15. 

1500 tons or more, forge plant, Isaacson 
Iron Works, Seattle; bids to army 
quartermaster, Seattle, Dec. 5. 

1000 tons, approach section, Hartford- 
East Hartford bridge, Connecticut; 
Alexander Jarvis Co., low. 

1000 tons, powerhouse, Virginia Electric 
& Power Co., Norfolk, Va.; Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, 
contractor. 

8SO tons, power house, Central Illinois 
Public Service Co., Meredosia, II1l.; 
Sargent & Lundy, Chicago, engineers; 
bids Dec. 1. 

735 tons, through truss bridge, Tioga 
county, Pennsylvania; bids to _ state 
highway department, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Dec. 12. 

705 tons, girder spans, Yancopin, Ark., 
for Missouri Pacific railroad. 

700 tons, crane girders and rails for 
storehouse, Bellevue, D. C. 

640 tons, aviation gasoline plant, Atlantic 
Refining Co., Philadelphia. 

530 tons, building extension, Railway 
Steel Spring division, American Loco- 
motive Co., Latrobe, Pa. 

215 tons, kettle and pan house buildings, 
ordnance plant, Marion, Ill., for govern- 
ment. 

200 tons, addition, St. Joseph’s hospital, 
Lowell, Mass. 

135 tons, infirmary and class room build- 
ing, Coast Guard, New London, Conn.; 
Tremeglio Bros., Waterbury, low. 

130 tons, bridge repairs, various loca- 
tions, for St. Louis-San Francisco rail- 
way. 

130 tons, plate girder overpass bridge, 
Montgomery county, Pennsylvania; bids 
to state highway department, Harris- 
burg, Pa., Dec. 12. 

120 tons, airplane hangar, Elmira, N. Y., 
for Chemung county, New York. 

105 tons, overpass, route 54, section 1, 
Folsom, N. J.; bids Dec. 19, E. Donald 
Sterner, State Highway Commissioner, 
Trenton; also 56 tons reinforcing bars, 
A-4, rating. 

100 tons or more, 150 90-foot radio 
towers, steel, lattice or tubular; bids 
Dec. 8, Signal Corps Procurement dis- 
trict, Philadelphia, cir. 51. 

Unstated, six overhead cranes, Puget 
Sound navy yard; Cleveland Crane & 
Engine Co., Cleveland, low, $20,167 
sch. A, $18,795 sch. B. 


Reinforcing Bars 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 123 


Civilian projects requiring rein- 
forcing bars have almost disap- 
peared and suppliers have _suffi- 
cient defense demand that they are 
slow to bid on others. Currently 
sales are light although much ton- 
nage is pending and awaiting for- 
mal award. Prospects are that 
numerous’ defense’ projects’ will 
reach the bidding stage soon after 
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Jan. 1, involving heavy tonnage. Steel Corp., Cleveland, through Trus- 
Steel supply is short and as most con Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; O. W 
suppliers are almost completely Burke, contractor. 


booked for some time to come only 207 tons, Third avenue viaduct, Highland 
highly rated tonnage has anv like- Park, Mich., to Republic Steel Corp., 


* rater : Cleveland, through Truscon Steel Co., 
lihood of receiving attention. Youngstown. O 


REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 200 tons, municipal filtration plant, New- 

545 tons, Panama Canal, sch. inv. No. port News, Va., to Bethlehem Steel 

950-42-Neg.-46, to Youngstown Sheet Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Bass Engineering 
& Tube Co., Youngstown, O. Co., contractor, 

500 tons, Worthington Pump & Machin- 125 tons, inv. No. 6845-88, city of Cin- 
ery Corp., Holyoke, Mass., to Truscon cinnati, to Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; United En- 100 tons, defense plant building, U. S 
gineers & Constructors Inc., Contractor. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn., to Ceco 

425 tons, Panama Canal sch. inv. No. Steel Products Corp., New York 
950-420-Neg.-43, to Youngstown Sheet 100 tons, Tidal Basin bridge, Washing- 
& Tube Co., Youngstown, O. ton, D. C., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 

350 tons, gun plant, Pontiac, Mich., for Bethlehem, Pa.; Charles H. Tompkins 
Pontiac Motor Car Co., to Republic Co., Washington, contractor; 152 tons 


Say ROTOBLAST“ 


FOR BETTER, QUICKER RESULTS 


“ROTOBLASTED’ wWorK ASSURES 
EASIER MACHINING, FINER FINISHES 


“ROTOBLASTING” is the easy way to 
say airless blast cleaning. Many men 
in steel mills, forge shops, heat treating 
departments, etc., use “ROTOBLAST- 
ING” as an expression meaning a better 
way to produce bright smooth surfaces 
free from scale on work requiring ma- 
chining, grinding, and other finishing 
operations. 





SAVINGS 


“ROTOBLASTING” has proven a sur- 
prising money saver in many ways. It 
has cut cleaning time and lowered 
cleaning costs as much as 50% in many 
applications. It is handling work three 
times as fast as former methods. It 
reduces labor requirements, lowers 
power costs, and increases production 
schedules as much as 200%. 








ENGINEERING 


Pangborn engineers are conveniently 
located to work with you or your repre- 
sentatives in making proposals to suit 
any of your blast cleaning and dust con- 
trol requirements. These men are all 
specialists in these fields —and their 
many years of successful experience 
qualifies them to serve you to your 
most profitable interest. No obligation 
for consultation or suggestions, of course. 





FOR NEW EQUIPMENT — OR FOR SUGCES- 
TIONS ON HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR WORK 
—OR HOW TO LOWER YOUR PRESENT COSTS 
—'COME TO PANGBORN.” 











WORLD'S LARCEST MANUFACTURERS OF BLAST CLEANING AND DUST COLLECTING EQUIPMENT 
te oom 
‘ = & 


PANGBORN CORPORATION ° e HAGERSTOWN, MD. 








structural steel to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh, previously reported. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 

1400 tons, concrete graving dock, part 4, 
navy yard, South Boston, Mass.; United 
Constructors Inec., Winona, Minn., low, 
bids Dec. 3 

1250 tons, highway and bridge projects, 
State of Connecticut; bids in. 

838 tons, Panama, sch. 5772; bids Dec. 9, 
Washington 

500 tons, hospital, Springfield Memorial 
Hospital Association, Springfield, Ill. 

100 tons, pier and wharf, Maryland Dry 
Dock Co., Baltimore: bids Dec. 8. 

400 tons, administration engineers build- 
ings, Wright fleld, Dayton, Ohio. 


334 tons, state highway bridge, New 


York, New Haven & Hartford railroad, 
Hartford, Conn.: bids Dec. 


» 


At the Craine-Schrage Steel 
Company, as in modern plants 
everywhere, you'll find the 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Dec. 6 ............ 2,562 
Week ended Noy. 29 PE Ss 10,069 
Week ended Nov. 22............ 5,851 
This week, 1940... PORES 9,286 
Weekly average, 1941......... 13,945 
Weekly average, 1940.......... 9,661 
Weekly average, Nov., 1941.... 11,379 
Total to date, 1940 482,825 
Total to date, 1941 683,312 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 





210 tons, highway reinforcement, route 
28, section 25B and 26A, Somerset 
eounty, New Jersey; bids Dec. 19, E. 
Donald Sterner, State Highway Com- 
missioner, Trenton, A-4 ratings. 

300 tons, addition, Chapman Valve Mfg. 
Co., Indian Orchard, Mass.; Stone & 






Hack Saws are MARVELS 


Add this Detroit plant to the long list of leading steel companies, forge shops and 
industrials that have standardized on MARVEL Metal-sawing Equipment. In this plant 
you will find: a MARVEL No. 18 Saw, MARVEL No. 9A and No. 6A Heavy-duty High 
Speed Saws, and a MARVEL No. 8 Band Saw. So it is in modern plants in all parts 
of the country—MARVEL Sawing Machines predominate. 


Whatever your metal sawing problem, whether cutting-off from bar stock or large 


billets, there are MARVEL Saws exactly suited to your needs. 


Your local MARVEL 


Sawing Engineer will gladly study your metal-cutting problems and recommend the 
most suitable methods and equipment to speed up your production. 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO., “The Hack Saw People’”’ 


5700 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Eastern Sales: 225 Lafayette St., N. Y. 
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Boston, 


Engineering Corp., 
contractor. 


Webster 


276 tons, building 87, packing plant, 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa; bids 
originally asked Oct. 21 now sched- 
uled for Dec. 9. 

250 tons, Northern States Power Co., St. 
Paul, Minn.; bids Nov. 26. 

250 tons or more, forge plant, Isaacson 
Iron Works, Seattle; bids in to quar- 
termaster, Seattle, Dec. 5. 

240 tons, superstructure, Potomac river 
bridge, Sandy Hook, Md.; bids Dec. 16. 

226 tons, state highway overpass, Grot- 
on, Conn.; bids Dec. 2. 

209 tons, state bridges in King county, 
Washington; Peter Kiewit and North- 
west Construction Co., Seattle, contrac- 
tors. 

200 tons, bridge, Franconia, N. H. 

200 tons, concrete silos, Great Lakes 
Carbon Corp., Chicago; bids Dec. 2. 
180 tons, state hospital for insane, Mani- 
towoc, Wis., Maurice Schumacher, 
Minneapolis, low on general contract; 
bids Dec. 2; project originally bid Sept. 

6 and subsequently rejected. 

150 tons, viaduct, Lincoln-Cumberland, 
R. I.; bids Dec. 10, A-3 rating. 

125 tons, coast guard. buildings, New 
London, Conn.; Tremeglio Bros., Water- 
bury, low. 

106 tons, three pumping stations, U. S. 
Engineer, Huntington, W. Va.;_ bids 
Dec. 2. 

Unstated, Idaho state highway bridge, 
Potlatch river; J. F. Konen, Lewiston, 
Idaho, contractor. 

Unstated, Montana state highway bridge, 
Yellowstone Trail highway; Roy L. 
Bair, Spokane, Wash., contractor, low 
at $203,000. 


Scrap 
Scrap Prices, Page 126 


No relief in the scrap situation 
has appeared and high steel pro- 
duction continues to reduce avail- 
able tonnages, with further reduc- 
tion of steelmaking as supply dwin- 
dles. Current collection rate is far 
below consumption and consumers 
have slight margin. 

A drop of 3 points in the produc- 
tion rate in eastern Pennsylvania 
is attributed to lack of scrap and 
Inland Steel Co. at Chicago plans 
reduction of steel output 10 per 
cent for December, a _ preliminary 
cut being put into effect last week. 
At Buffalo some curtailment al- 
ready has been made and further 
reductions have been averted only 
by arrival of scrap from the head 
of the lakes. Close of navigation 





Tool Steel Scrap 


Cents per pound, to consumers 
fo.b. shipping point 


Tungsten Types 
For each 1% tungsten contained 
Solid scrap containing over 12%...1.80c 
Solid scrap containing 5 to 12%....1.60 
Turnings, millings containing 
I SR Se, Seer 
Turnings, millings, solids under 5% .1.25 
Molybdenum Types 
Solid scrap, not less than 7% mo- 
lybdenum, 0.50 vanadium ...... 12.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis. ..10.50 
Solid scrap, not less than 3% mo- 
lybdenum, 4% tungsten, 0.50 


ES EEE Pg Fees Oe 
Turnings, millings, same basis... .11.50 


STEEL 














within a.few days will cut off this 
source of supply. 


While no general system of allo- 
cations has been put in effect nu- 
merous instances have occurred in 
which scrap has been ordered 
shipped to consumers in most need. 
Five eastern mills recently shared 
in direct allocation of material 
from Brooklyn navy yard, includ- 
ing both prepared and unprepared 
scrap. One of the mills has facili- 
ties for handling unprepared scrap. 
Most definite orders for shipment 
have covered special scrap grades. 
This has interfered with normal 
flow through dealers, who normally 
provide such material to regular 
clients. 


OPM has ordered shipment of 
10,000 tons of steelmaking scrap 
to Inland Steel Co., Chicago, seven 
dealers participating in the move- 
ment. This will not be available 
in time to prevent reduction of 
steel output by this company. The 
material involved will be that orig- 
inating in the district and will not 
increase available supply as a 
whole. In the past month or two 
considerable scrap has been divert- 
ed from the Chicago district to 
Ohio river points, causing greater 
shortage at Chicago. 


Cast grades continue far below 
requirements and consumers seek 
larger supply of pig iron as an 
offset, though with little success. 
Establishment of cast scrap prices 
on an f.o.b. shipping point basis is 
said to be under consideration at 
Washington, presumably an effort 
to localize movement of this ma- 
terial. 


In general movement of scrap 
through yards is about half nor- 
mal tonnage. In spite of large ac- 
cumulations of scrapped automo- 
biles little tonnage is being received 
from this source. Railroad lists are 
much smaller than usual. More 
scrap is being shipped direct from 
producer to consumer. 

Some remote scrap continues to 
appear but the total is relatively 
small and shipments are irregular. 
Yards of dealers contain little ma- 
terial as shipment is made as fast 
as it is prepared. Supply is expect- 
ed to decrease as winter weather 
arrives, a normal result of the 
effect of cold on collections. 


Pig Iron 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 124 


Pig iron allocations continue to 
be fairly satisfactory, most melters 
being given sufficient to continue 
production. December allotments 
are about the same as in preceding 
months, with slight changes here 
and there. Practically entire fur- 
nace production has been covered, 
leaving little iron for further as- 
signment. An effort has been made 
to avoid cross hauls in delivery and 
this has met with considerable 
success, 

New pig iron forms, PD 71-C, are 
expected to be available soon, to 
provide for adjustments in alloca- 
tions where excess iron is avail- 
able. They will be used to cover 
instructions by Washington to pro- 
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ducers in such cases, it is an- Warehouse 
nounced. 

Numerous melters have applied Warehouse Prices, Page 125 
to their pig iron suppliers for Steel warehouse shipments are 
prompt shipment of December at about 50 per cent of the rate a 
quotas. The latter are unable to year ago. Inability of consumers 


meet this request and must follow 
their usual method of spreading 
production as widely as_ possible, 


to obtain their requirements from 
distributors is evidenced by increas- 
ing demand on mills for small lots, 


sending out tonnage as fast as it is normally too small for mill consid- 
produced. eration. Distributors are hopeful 

While banking of blast furnaces that the new allocations program 
during the captive mine coal strike now being developed may afford 


better distribution and provide ton- 
nage closer to warehouse quotas. 

Shapes are most difficult to ob- 
tain from warehouses, with sheets 
and bars also in short supply. As- 


cut into pig iron output, the total 
was not sufficient to affect the gen- 
eral situation materially and supply 
will not be reduced sufficiently to 
hamper defense production. 
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sortments of all forms are badly 
broken and consumers are forced 
to substitute other sizes and analy 
ses in many cases. Pipe sales are 
high and stocks are becoming de- 
pleted by heavy movement for de- 
fense construction, 


Variations in supply to ware- 
houses causes much __ shopping 
around, one supplier often receiv- 
ing shipment of some items of 


which others have been given none. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle—Addition of Oregon state 
as a source of remote scrap, with 
privilege of absorbing excess 
freight charge, is favorable to scrap 
consumers here as they can com- 
pete with California melters in that 
state. Prices have not been altered 
in the Seattle market, though San 
Francisco and Los Angeles rates 
have been raised $2.50 per ton. Re- 
ceipts are increasing, with fixed 
prices and conditions, and melters 
here anticipate no shortage of steel 
scrap, although foundries could ab- 
sorb larger quantities of cast iron. 
Washington State Toll Bridge Au- 
thority will soon sell 3500 tons of 
salvage from the Narrows bridge. 

For furnishing three  150,000- 
horsepower hydraulic turbines for 
Coulee power plant, Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. is low 
to Denver at $1,900,000; Woodward 
Governor Co., Rockford, Il, low at 


One 


$87,550, $93,100 and $93,600 for three 
governors, and Baldwin Locomotive 
Co., Eddystone, Pa., submitted a 
low combined bid of $2,496,600. 

In the Puget Sound area navy 
yard shipbuilding contracts total 
$162,000,000, private shipbuilding 
$362,217,043 and airplane construc- 
tion in Seattle $508,959,669. 

Bids for about 1500 tons of shapes 
and 250 tons of reinforcing bars for 
the Isaacson Iron. Works forging 
plant at Seattle, were opened by ar- 
my quartermaster at Seattle Dec. 
5. Henrik Vallee Co., Seattle, will 
be awarded the basic construction 
contract, low at $183,000, and Hel- 
lenthal Co., Seattle, was awarded 
the plumbing and heating contract 
at $92,929. 

Need of additional machine tool 
equipment is indicated by the an- 
nouncement that Willamette Hyster 
Co., Portland, is seeking subcon- 
tractors for boring mills and turret 
lathe work for fabrication jobs. 

Work is reported begun at Fair- 
view, Oregon, by United Engineer- 
ing & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, on 
the government aluminum fabricat- 
ing plant, the proposed Tacoma alu- 
minum reduction plans will cost 
$6,000,000 instead of the original 
$4,500,000 and plans are in the mak- 
ing for a $3,500,000 magnesium re- 
duction plant at Spokane, Wash., 
using a new process developed at 
Washington State College, Pull- 
man, by Bureau of Mines engineers. 


of these KENNAMETAL Tools 


CAN SAVE YOU 20 MACHINE HOURS 


Machining Steel Parts. . 


carbide. 





@ Acute shortages of skilled labor and of metal working 
equipment make it necessary to get the highest possible 
output from your present supply of men and machines. 
The average KENNAMETAL-tipped tool, when put to 
work in a lathe, boring mill, or automatic, increases 
production 30 to 50°;. 


This great saving in time is made possible by the fact 
that KENNAMETAL will machine steel up to 550 Brinell 
at two to six times faster speeds than high speed steel, with 
three to ten times more pieces per tool grind, and often 
combining roughing and finishing in one cut. 


If you want increased production, and want it fast, 
specify KENNAMETAL, the accepted steel-cutting 
Standard and Modified Standard tools 
shipped within 10 days of receipt of order; Standard 
blanks within 3 to 4 days. 


WRITE FOR THE NEW KENNAMETAL 
CATALOG NO. 42 


MSKENNA METALS %@ 


200 LLOYD AVE., LATROBE, PENNA. 





ATIVE U.S. STEEL EXPORT CO 


elusve of anada. Great Brita 


Iron Ore 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 125 


November movement of Lake Su- 
perior iron ore to lower lake ports 
totaled 7,660,987 gross tons, exceed- 
ing the former November record of 
7,333,828 tons in 1917. This com- 
pares with 5,404,113 tons in Novem- 
ber, 1940, according to the Lake Su- 
perior Iron Ore Association. 

Movement to Dec. 1 was 79,281,- 
279 tons, compared with 63,700,467 
tons to Dec. 1, 1940, and exceeds the 
record full season movement of 
65,204,600 tons in 1929. November 
shipments were 41.76 per cent larg- 
er than in November, 1940, and the 
season total! to Dec. 1 was 24.46 per 
cent over the same period last year. 

With a large portion of the ore 
fleet still in’ service and weather 
conditions favorable the December 
movement may be between 1,000,- 
000 and 1,500,000 tons, which would 
give the season total considerably 
more than 80,000,000 tons. Vessels 
remaining in service for the most 
part are the larger carriers which 
will continue to operate as long as 
weather permits. 

Canadian vessels, permitted to 
carry ore between American ports 
under an amendment passed last 
summer, carried 72 cargoes, ap- 
proximating 695,000 tons of ore. 
The provision will apply also to the 
1942 season. 

Shipments in gross tons for No- 
vember were: 

November, November, 


1941 1940 

Escanaba an 385,314 386,524 
Marquette ........ 699,300 560,811 
Ashland 536,633 573,146 
RS Se 2,119,654 1,236,880 
DMI Ss oo. se BIS 1,658,499 
Two Harbors . 1,636,151 925,526 

U. S. Ports . 7,607,207 5,341,386 
Michipicoten .. 53,780 62,727 

Grand Total .... 7,660,987 5,404,113 


Increase from year 
| Ee hee 2,256,874 


Cumulative shipments for the 
season to Dec. 1 were: 


To Dec.1, To Dec. 1, 
1941 1940 
. 4,513,079 3,423,334 


Escanaba ; 
. 5,606,527 5,477,604 


Marquette 


Ashland sus Qpeimawe 5,968,214 
IN So ewe 27,566,213 21,502,083 
Duluth . . 20,115,431 16,267,848 


Two Harbors ....14,811.381 10,705,000 


63,344,083 
356,384 


. . 78,831,787 
- 449,492 


U. S. Ports 
Michipicoten 

Grand total . . 79,281,279 63,700,467 
Increased from year 


RO. 1 . vist cask sO Bae 
Canada 
Toronto, Ont.—In extending its 


program for production of war ma- 
terials the Canadian government 
has increased steel requirements in 
this country far beyond the capac- 
ity of domestic mills. It is estimat- 
ed that within the next twelve 
months Canada will require about 
2,000,000 tons of steel in excess of 
capacity and efforts are being made 
to obtain this surplus from the 
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United States. Despite capacity 
mill production and record pbreak- 
ing imports, sufficient steel is not 
available to supply war industries 
and manufacturers of civilian 
goods. Thus, while the government 
has placed restrictions on civilian 
production of non-essentials and 
even some _ so-called essentials, 
scarcity of steel is the prime fac- 
tor and a number of manufacturers 
interviewed recently state they are 
unable to get any delivery and even 
without curtailment regulations 
they would be unable to maintain 
production. All prices in Canada 
have been pegged and no changes 
are in prospect for iron and steel 
materials. 

Further expansion in plate de- 
mand is indicated by announcement 
from Ottawa that 17 large twin- 
screw corvettes have been contract- 
ed with British Columbia shipbuild- 
ers, in addition to contracts previ- 
ously placed. Canadian plate pro- 
ducers are accepting no orders, ex- 
cept from government sources and 
are assured of maximum produc- 
tion for plate mills for two years. 
Arrangements are under negotia- 
tion for substantial increase in 
plate imports from the United 
States. 

Structural steel awards on war- 
time construction projects continue 
in good volume, with lettings for 
the past week about 9000 tons, and 
contracts pending for approximate- 
ly 8000 tons. Fabricators are main- 
taining capacity operations and are 
several months behind in deliveries. 

While regulation of deliveries of 
merchant pig iron to  non-war 
plants, shipments to foundries have 
gained about 20 per cent in the 
past two or three weeks and now 
are holding around 6000 tons week- 
ly. Basic iron sales are gaining, 
now averaging close to 1000 tons 
weekly. Inquiries for iron, how- 
ever, are far in excess of supply 
and war industries are absorbing 
all available supplies. Pig iron pro- 
duction is at the highest rate in 
Canadian history and there is lit- 
tle prospect of further betterment 
in this direction unless additional 
blast furnaces are built. 

No improvement is indicated in 
the iron and steel scrap markets. 
Despite persistent efforts to bring 
out tonnage there has been only mi- 
nor betterment in offerings. Steel 
mills and electric furnace operators 
are pressing for steel grades and if 
they are to maintain current steel 
production schedules larger quanti- 
ties of scrap must be found. Cast 
scrap and stove plate are in small 
supply and further curtailment in 
consumer operation are inevitable. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 125 


London — (By Cable) Little 
change has occurred in the general 
iron and steel situation in Great 
Britain. Imports of American ma- 
terial are now practically stopped 
but supply control and war mate- 
rial priority render the country 
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practically self supporting. No se- 
riouS shortage is reported except 
in hematite iron, now increasingly 
replaced by refined iron. War de- 
mand continues intense for plates 
and special steel. Some resumption 
in tin plate exports appears pos- 
sible as American mills are report- 
ed fully booked. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 124 


Some word with respect to ferro- 
alloy prices is expected soon, cer- 
tainly not later than Dec. 15. 
Many in the trade look for an ad- 
vance, particularly on ferromanga- 
nese, which price has been un- 


changed since a year ago last 
July, at $120, duty paid, except in 
the instance of one seller, the Ten- 
nessee Products Corp., which early 
in the year advanced its price to 
$145, f.o.b. southern furnace, with 
the approval of Washington. 

The reason that many expect an 
increase for next quarter is that 
producers generally have long since 
had to begin processing ore bought 
at substantially higher levels than 
that used at the time present prices 
were put into effect 18 months ago. 
Increased coke prices and other 
production costs also are a factor. 

Demands for  ferroalloys' con- 
tinue to expand, although produc- 
tion is still handicapped by dry 
weather in the South. 
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PEED UP! 





BROSIUS AUTO FLOOR MANIPULATOR 


Built in capacities of from 2000 pounds to 15,000 pounds. 
The machine is self contained, requires no tracks or expen- 
sive runways, and its movement is not restricted to any 
It is driven by an electric motor, while 
tilting of the peel, operation of the tongs, and steering of 
the machine are accomplished through oil cylinders oper- 
ated by a motor driven oil pump mounted on the ma.- 
Extreme mobility is obtained, as the tractor unit 
turns 180°, permitting the machine to turn on its own 
wheel base—a feature of great importance where oper- 


Edgar €. BROSIUS 4... 


MANUFACTURERS & DESIGNERS OF SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR BLAST FURNACES AND STEEL MILLS 


PITTSBURGH SHARPSBURG BRANCH, PA. 


Brosius Equipment is covered by patents allowed and 
pending in the United States and Foreign Countries. 
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Let Roper Pumps eliminate your pumping worries . . . 
from the hundreds of different standard Roper Pumps 
available you can select practically a custom-built pump 
to handle your particular job with the highest degree of 
efficiency and at the lowest cost. 

Eight series of pumps with capacities ranging from 


one to 1000 gallons per minute, pressures up to 1000 pounds 
inch, speeds up to 1800 r.p.m., 21 


arrangements. 


formance .. . 


GEO. D. ROPER CORP., ROCKFORD, 





HANNIFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY « 





low in cost. 


Our catalog No. 939 is ready for you... 


write today. 


chucks, 





drives and mountings, an 
Roper Hydraulically Balanced Pumps are tops in per- 


cylinders, 


We Put Your 
PUMPING 
PROBLEMS 






bey square 
8 piping 





HANNIFIN 
REGULATING VALVE | 


Hannifin piston-type pressure regulating 
valves provide dependable control of oper- 


ating pressure for arbor presses, riveters, air 


and other pneumatic | 


machinery. Correct working pressure for 
individual machines means economical use 
of air power and improved performance. 
The simple Hannifin piston-type design with 
large volumetric capacity provides sensitive, 
accurate control of reduced pressure, in- 
stantly adjustable to suit working needs. 
Built in four sizes, %, 42, 34 and 1 inch, for 
initial pressures up to 150 lbs. Wide range 
of adjustment provides any reduced pres- 
sure desired. Write for Bulletin 56-S with 
complete description. 

PROMPT DELIVERY. Hannifin Air Pressure 
Regulating Valves available in four standard 
sizes for immediate shipment. 


621-631 South Kolmar Avenue e 


Chicago, Illinois 


ENGINEERS ¢ DESIGNERS e MANUFACTURERS eDOUBLE-ACTING PNEUMATIC AND HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS ALL SIZES 


HANNIFI 





pressure 
regulating 


VALVES: 
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Save Small Business, 
N.A.M. Platform Urges 
(Concluded from Page 31) 


as a victory for business or for the 
employer. 

“I do not want anybody to be 
under a misapprehension that busi- 
ness is out of the dog-house,” said 
Mr. Smith. “Some years ago Con- 
gress passed a law which enabled 
racketeering labor leaders to place 
a yoke on the neck of the worker. 
The act which was passed by the 
house restores the right to work and 
it will protect him from violence 
and intimidation. 

“We want you as employers to 
help remove that yoke. We want 
you to stand up for your rights and 
for the best interests of the country. 
Many of you aggravated the situa- 
tion by surrendering voluntarily to 
outrageous demands... 


“There is not enough fight in in- 
dustry. We who are fighting for 
the people hope that you too will 
stand up and fight in the days 
ahead.” 

William H. Davis, chairman, Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board, de- 
clared he is opposed to forcing cool- 
ing periods by statute since such 
compulsion actually prevents cool- 
ing. 


Modernization To Be No. 1 Job 


Alfred P. Sloan Jr., General Mo- 
tors Corp. chairman, declared - in- 
dustry’s No. 1 postwar job is mod- 
ernization of the obsolete American 
production plant. General Motors, 
he said, already has put such a 
long-range plan into effect. 

“Such an approach contemplates 
accelerating the development of new 
products, re-engineering existing 
products, making use of new mate- 
rials and new methods, and in other 
ways—improving quality and value, 
having in mind. the necessity of 
lower postwar prices,” he said. “It 
contemplates the substitution of new 
instrumentalities in all functional 
activities wherever gains are pos- 
sible. Again, lower prices. It con- 
templates studies to develop the pos- 
sibilities of further horizontal ex- 
pansion. 

“In total, on the liquidation of the 
defense program we hope to have 
available concrete programs for 
each production unit, engineered 
and approved and founded on the 
most modern technology—all ready 
for action.” 

Murray Shields, economist, Irving 
Trust Co., New York, drew the con- 
clusion that the postwar slump will 
not be long. The principal reason, 
he said, is that there will be a return 
to governmental policies which 
proved sound in the past. Many 
thinkers who fathered the New Deal 
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policies of devaluing the dollar, with- 
drawing gold, spending large suins 
on government projects, enacting 
social security laws found that these 
policies did not bring about the de- 
sired objective — prosperity, and 
these men definitely have changed 
their old beliefs. 


Charles R. Hook, president, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
O., characterized the seizure of de- 
fense plants by the government as 
a dangerous solution of strike diffi- 
culties. ‘“Bayonets at men’s backs 
cannot make men work.” 


Calls on Public To Awaken 


H. W. Prentis Jr., president, Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
called on American citizens to awake 
to the increasing violations of the 
American Bill of Rights, dwelling 
particularly on encroachments on 
the right to work. 


Severest test for the free enter- 
prise system lies ahead, warned Dr. 
Edwin G. Nourse, Brookings Insti- 
tution, Washington. He counseled 
planning now for postwar produc- 
tion and employment. 


Private industry gets out defense 
production more efficiently than 
government-managed plants, ac- 
cording to J. Howard Pew, presi- 
dent, Sun Oil Co. Mr. Pew compared 
the government’s efforts to build 
ships during the first World war 
with the accomplishment of private 
yards now delivering ships ahead of 
schedule. 

Majority of Americans now dis- 
approve of the checkoff and closed 
shop, Dr. Claude Robinson, presi- 
dent, Opinion Research Corp., re- 
ported. He added that public opinion 
of industry has improved vastly. 

Colby Chester, chairman, General 
Foods Corp., declared industrial 
management must be humanized. 
“The people want strong, colorful 
leaders.” 


Metallurgical Coke 
Coke Prices, Page 123 


Little change in demand for coke 
is expected over the next few 
months and prices and supply are 
expected to maintain the present 
status. Though by-product coke for 
foundry use is below requirements 
there is ample supply of beehive 
foundry fuel. The latter is less 
desirable for cupola use and pro- 
ducers prefer to turn out furnace 
grades. This is because foundry 
coke must be low in sulphur and 
72 hours is required instead of 48 
for furnace fuel. Low-sulphur coal 
is not easily available in all loca- 
tions and supply is comparatively 
short. 

When additional blast furnaces 
come into production next year 
foundries may be given larger pig 
iron supply and demand for by- 
product foundry coke then may be- 
come more of a factor. 
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... JESSOP’S WASHINGTON 
Carbon Tool Steel is First Choice 


“Class” in a hunting dog is determined by breeding and training; 
“class” in carbon tool steel is determined by the experience of the steel 
maker and the care exercised in the various steps of manufacture. 

Jessop’s WASHINGTON straight carbon tool steel is our “special” grade 
made from the best raw materials and especially tested to assure freedom 
from the smallest flaws. The result is a tool steel of top ranking quality. 
suitable for use in the most costly tools and dies. Where the best carbon 
tool steel obtainable is required, specify WASHINGTON. Carried in stock 
at the Jessop mill in Washington, Pa., and at the 
Jessop warehouses in Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Hartford, and Toronto. 






CARBO D - SPECIAL ALLOY 
STAINLESS and COMPOSITE STEELS 


Just off the press, this illustrated 
booklet describes Cullen-Friestedt 
Sheet Lifters which provide a con- 
venient and economical way of 
handling many materials with safe- 
ty. 

Send for your copy today. 


ee ee ee i | 


Cullen-Friestedt Co., 
1308 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


i 
! 
i 
1 
i 
' 
Gentlemen: Please send me your Booklet SL 21 ' 
i 
a 
' 
! 
" 
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a 


NAME 


TITLE 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 


CULLEN-FRIESTEDT CO. 


1308 S. KILBOURN AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Greater Tonnage 
Per Edge of Blade 


AMERICAN 
SHEAR KNIFE CO. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HOMESTEAD - 





| Nonferrous Metals 


New York—Thorough 
tions of the copper supply and pro- 
duction situations will be made im- 
mediately. A Senate committee will 
open its investigation on Dec. 8 
| while OPM holds public hearings 
soon, possibly Dec. 12, at the re- 
quest of SPAB on possibilities of 
increasing copper output, 

Copper—The OPM hearings will 
seek facts concerning reports that 
copper mines are operating on a 
one-shift basis and not making full 
use of their equipment, reports that 
copper companies are mining low- 
grade ores which are more ex- 
pensive to mine than high grade 
deposits, and data given out by 
companies as to their maximum 
| possible production rates. 


Lead—Consumers will meet with 
OPM officials Dec. 8 to consider 
ways to conserve lead supplies and 
to increase production. Informa- 
tion has been collected to substan- 
tiate producers’ claim that a higher 
price is needed to obtain necessary 
production. OPA had held the po- 
sition previously that the present 
price level was sufficient to allow 
a higher rate of operations. 

Zinc —-Supply situation has im- 
proved with consumers § geiting 
more zinc directly from producers. 
The quota for OPM’s December 
pool was reduced to 29 per cent, 
' while at the same time production 
by smelters will be higher than it 
was in November. Consumers’ 
stocks increased 6 per cent during 





investiga- 





September, according to the latest 
report issued by the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Tin— Cargo war-risk insurance 
rates on shipments across the Pa- 
cific were increased while those 
across the south Atlantic were re- 
duced. Rates on shipments from 
the Far East via Pacific ocean were 
raised by a maximum of % per 
cent, while those via the Cape of 
Good Hope were reduced as much 
as 1 per cent. Offerings again 
were light, howover, as the cost of 
importing Straits tin remained gen- 
erally above the OPA maximum 
selling price of 52.00c, New York. 


Waste, Scrap Metal Prices 
Higher Than in August, 1939 


Based on an index of 100 for 
August, 1939, price indexes for 
waste and scrap of all metals stood 
at 133 on Nov. 22, as compared 
with 133.7 on Nov. 23, a year ago, 
according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Iron and steel scrap stood at 134 
for the same date this year, and 
139 for Nov. 23, 1940, while non- 
ferrous metals were at 132.8 for 
Nov. 22 this year, and 132.7, Nov. 
23, last year. 

Compared with Oct. 25, 1941, 
the Nov. 22. indexes showed 
changes from 133.6 for scrap of all 
metals, no change for iron and 
steel scrap, 133.5 for nonferrous 
metals. 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 


— Copper——————_, 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 
Dec. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
1-5 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 


P.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as 


specified. Copper brass products based 
on 12.00c Conn. copper 

Sheets 

Yellow brass (high) 19.48 

Sens Ge NOE 6 A cS 8 Sikes ue aus 20.87 

Lead, cut to jobbers .. Gaerne 9.10 

Zinc, 100 lb. base........ 13.15 
Tubes 

Seeman: DOUOW: DASE 66 cei cease 22.23 

SN PIII 505 <3 pg oto 0 ease 21.37 
Rods 

ween .SOOW GROSS oie ik ess 15.01 

GEE, TOE POMGG nosis sees cis diee 17.37 
Anodes 

GE. MOUS MENENEIINN: sas sa.wias sso 500 18.12 
Wire 

Tenow. Dress (IGM). .... 66 .ccccns 19.73 


OLD METALS 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 


No. 1 Composition Red Brass 


New York ees bas seb S 10.12 % -10.25 
a: shih de arth 2 wae ars bab 10.25-10.50 


Cleveland 

DERE ROOD COREE ERR TE 10.25-10.50 

eT EE oo. Rb De CO ae ROR aA was 10.50 
Heavy Copper and Wire 

I SR NN 5 5 i ain Ssciae, 4 ie 0 10.00 


Sewn: SO, wk tsk cs a bees 





Anti- 
Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead __ East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
MN. ee Wee : BEE 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
5.85 5.70 8.25 15.00 14.00 35.00 
Se ss ag ea ate le whe we ae 10.00 
TU gs a os are ere intate irn eat 10.00 
Composition Brass Turnings 
New York ace 980% -9.75 
Light Copper 
SN NE Mic spe e.s bis 6S ks OEIC <a 
Cleveland eet eee ee <5: B20 
Chicago PRALC WAR els. bare iene va SO” Ce 
RT 50 2 Ok 3S oc OR a ck peat Ow 
Light Brass 
Cleveland .. .6.00-6.25 
Chicago ‘ ee 
St. Louis .. GOO Gao ss ek the eee 
Lead 
New York cial orw'e Sis o-3ae Rig te le a 
Cleveland SNe: 6 Sie ans oa Seo bios 
REE Gu. oh. os 6’ Soe tee cleeee s + sae POM 
St. Louis Petes 2b St eee 
Old Zine 
a Si NA 
CI oS a ds patil vce cede 4.00-4.12 % 
St. Louis 66345. Cee 
Aluminum 
NS oir pa tiodia o's & 6 8's 11.00 
SE bo’ ST cr ere 
i TE RS by a ay 10.00 
Clips, pure ....... asain 13.00 
SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, l. c. l. ...... 13.25 


Standard No. 12 aluminum ........ 

















How Much is “SAFETY” Worth to You? 


“Keep your plant in production 24 hours a day.” 


To meet this demand of the National Defense 
Program it is necessary that you take every 
precaution to prevent accidents to your workers. 


SAFETY WEDGE GRIP STAMPS are con- 
structed to give the maximum of Safety and 
Service on any stamping job. For a small 
additional cost it is possible to purchase 
these stamps, which will NOT Spall or Mush- 
room and assure at least 50% to 100% more 
safety on your stamping operation. 





Prices and circular sent on request. Safety 


Wedge Grip 
M.E. CUNNINGHAM CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








172 EAST CARSON ST. 





for 


Defense 










BIG-HED “Loc -Key-Set’’ Nibs 
are now in stock at our local 
service and stock branch. Loc-Key- 
Set construction now u-ed in all 
D.T. Co. Diamond Dress.ng Tools 
Call or write for details. 











Pat. Pend. — 


@BIG-HED 
**Loe - Key - 
Set’’ (Pat. Pend) Nibs al- 
ways provide better dress- 
ing and truer, sharper 
wheels because they dress 
cooler, permit closer toler- 
ances. Diamond cannot 
shift and slug will not slip 
because new Loc-Key-Set feature 
locks diamond-holding slug to Nib 
with unique internal key construction, per- 
mitting micrometer control of tool pass 


















DIAMOND TOOL COMPANY, Not Inc. 
938 E. 41st Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


FURNACES OF ALL KINDS 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Dept. 112, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, U.S. A. 
Canada Factory; 321 Weston Rd.,S., Toronto © New York Office; 11 W.42nd St., N.Y. 
































INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 


OVENS and DRYERS 
BURNER EQUIPMENT 


PENNSYLVANIA JNDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
2413 W. Magnolia St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 































DAMAGED GALVANIZING 


Caused by <i. 
CAN BE 






FORMING 
EASILY AND BENDING 
QUICKLY 
RE-SURFACED Pri aia He 
EQUAL hia its 
TO HOT-DIP IN VUHlele 
GALVANIZING 


ASSEMBLING 
with 
AMCO GALVANIZING POWDER 


Write for Complete Details 


AMERICAN SOLDER & FLUX CO. 
2151 EAST NORRIS ST. -- - - PHILA., PA. 
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FULL SPEED 





WITH KESTER 
CORED SOLDERS! 


@ EVERY MATERIAL, every operation, entering into 
the gigantic production of today affects the speed of 
that production—one way or the other! Kester Cored 
Solders are helping to expedite schedules, in hundreds 
of defense industries, by making important soldering 
operations quick, easy, dependable. 





@ Results with Kester Cored Solders are permanent, 
because their high quality enables them to resist bend- 
ing, vibration, shock, expansion and contraction. They 
are 100% pure, virgin metal, not subject to failures 
due to solder impurities. Self-contained, chemically 
pure fluxes eliminate hit-and-miss methods, speed up 
the work. 

@ There’s a Kester Cored Solder ideally suited to 
every operation —in alloy, flux, core-size and wire-size. 
To choose just the combination that is best for your 
production—for the right solution of any soldering 
problem—consult Kester engineers, without obligation. 


KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 


4222 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Plant: Newark,N.J. Canadian Plant: Brantford, Ont. 


KESTER FLUXES 


@ VISCOSIFORMED PASTE @ TRICHLORON SALTS 
@ SOLDERING LIQUIDS @ SUPERCHLORON TINNING BLOCKS 


Same Quality Standard—-the BEST —for 42 years. 


KESTER 
CORED SOLDERS 


STANDARD FOR INDUSTRY 










if your operation calls for the use 
of a separate flux, specify KESTER 














OPA To Establish 
15 Regional Offices 
WASHINGTON 


@ Office of Price Administration 
soon will establish 15 regional of- 
fices, each with several branch of- 
fices, it was announced last week. 


The agency is preparing to reissue 
its price schedules under the new 
price-fixing bill now pending in 
Congress. They will be in the same 
form as now, but will be accom- 








anew 


2634 FULLERTON AVE. 












»»» THE ONLY MACHINE WITH 
THREE FORMING POSITIONS 


For rolling special shapes on light gauge materials. 
Write us for further particulars. 


ROLLING MACHINES AND ROLLER DIES 
BUILT TO ORDER 


MAPLEWOOD MACHINERY COMPANY 


panied by certificates of considera- 
tion permitting appeals. 


Armored Half Truck Vehicles 
Assigned A-1-f Rating 

Preference rating has been as- 
signed to manufacturers of armored 
half truck vehicles for the Army 
and Great Britain under Order P-35. 


New York Warehouse Operators 
To Meet with Stuart Dec. 19 


Steel warehouse operators in New 
York and vicinity have been invited 








MODEL ‘‘R”’ 


METAL 
FORMING 
MACHINE 


— 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


=a 








INGOT So MOLDS 


STOOLS 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 
Oliver Bidg.. Pittsburgh. Pa. 


Plants—Sharpsville. Pa. and Neville Island. Pa. 


(Rail and Rirer Shipments) 
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to attend a meeting Dec. 19 in New 
York to discuss distributors’ prob- 
lems with J. R. Stuart, chief of the 
OPM Iron and Steel Branch ware- 
house section. 


Small Users of Cobalt Need 
Not File Monthly Reports 


Cobalt users requiring less than 
54 pounds monthly—principally in 
the chemical industries—have been 
relieved of the necessity for filing 
monthly request forms by an amend- 
ment to M-39. Other provisions of 
the order remain in effect. 


Mirrors of Motordom 


(Concluded from Page 46) 
nally planned than on most other 
new cars. The competitive situation 
had reached point where it seemed 
likely to develop into a race to see 
who could put on the most bright 
metal. We welcome the opportunity 
to prove that an effective job can be 
done without chrome or stainless 
steel, except on bumpers and bump- 
er guards. The reaction so far has 
been entirely favorable and we feel 
confident that the general public 
will feel the same way. In any 
event, everyone will agree that the 
1942 Chrysler cars are beautiful, 
with the reserved elegance that is 
sought by persons of the _ best 
tastes.” 

Oldsmobile Division of General 
Motors will produce only three parts 

barrel, breech ring and _ breech 
block—of the 75-millimeter tank gun 
for which it recently received con- 
tracts. Other parts totaling 67 will 
be subcontracted. About 200,000 
square feet in six of the present mo- 
tor car buildings at the plant will be 
transferred to gun work. Machines 
and machine tools totaling about 
$8,000,000 have been ordered in part, 
with some still to be placed. 


Ford Sells Indianapolis Branch 
To P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc. 


Ford Motor Co. has sold its In- 
dianapolis branch to P. R. Mallory 
& Co. Inc., manufacturer of special 
alloys, electrical and precision in- 
struments, bearings and other ma- 
terials necessary to the armament 
program. Ford, however, is retain- 
ing enough space to carry on op- 
erations as usual. 

Of the 186,000 square feet of 
floor space, Mallory will occupy 
about 110,000 square feet; the re- 
mainder will be used by Ford. 


Equipment 


Seattle—Dealers generally are out 
of stock and unable to care for nor- 
mal needs of customers. Priorities 
loom large in this field. Used ma- 
chinery and equipment stocks are 
low. Replacements are slow and 


uncertain. Electrical items contin- 
ue in strong demand. Denver 
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““‘COWLES”’ 


ROTARY SLITTING KNIVES 
for Modern Requirements 
Highest Quality Long Service 


The Product of Many Years Specialization 
MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


Cleveland. Ohio 
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SHEET 
METALS 


ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 


For All Purposes 
60 Years of ‘Metal Perforating 
Prompt Shipments 


Send for Metal Sample Plates 
THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


171 York Street Rochester, N.Y. 
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A blasting blaze in a dip tank; a roar of flames in a 
storage room; the quick blistering heat from a burn- 
ing transformer fire; ALL these FIRES can be killed 
in split seconds when your plant is protected with a 
C-O0-TWO* Fire Extinguishing System. 


IT’S SAFER because IT’S FASTER 


No mess or mopping-up or shut down from water 
and fire axes. C-O-TWO is harmless to equipment 
and materials. Industry now knows that carbon di- 
oxide, the fastest fire extinguishing agent known to 
man, can smother a smoldering fire before it flames, 
and in a few seconds kill a raging oil or electrical fire. 
Today more and more enterpris- 
ing firms, who cannot afford a 
minute’s loss of production, are 
equipping their plants with 
C-O-TWO portables, hose units, 
fixed built-in automatic and man- 
ual systems. There is C-O-TWO 
equipment—large or small—to 
protect your plant against fire. 
Why not write today for infor- 
mation about the C-O-TWO 
modern way of fire fighting? Do 
it now. 




















C-O-TWO* is a registered trademark. k 
To be safe, specify ‘“C-O-TWO" and C-0-TW0 Hose Unit. 


: , : Portable or stationary 
this company’s name when ordering. —50 lb. cylinder 







U-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT C0. 







10 EMPIRE STREET, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Sules and Service in {eos 
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opened bids Nov. 27 for nine earth- 
moving units for the Saco, Mont., 
project. Bids are called Dec. 15 
for oil purifier and Dec. 18 for ca- 
pacitators and coupling devices for 
230-kv Coulee power line. King 
county, Washington, has purchased 
two oil tanker trucks, road scraper 
and two highway mowers. Tacoma 
has called bids Dec. 15 for three 
turbines, three generators. Bonne- 
ville project opened bids for switch- 
gear for Longview station and has 
called bids Dec. 8 for 25 tons of cop- 
‘per cable and Dec. 11 for 69-kv cir- 
cuit breaker for Yakima station. 


Medarz TWO ROLL ROTARY STRAIGHT- 





Construction := Enterprise 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. — American 
Broach & Machine Co. has started con- 
struction of a $20,000 addition to its 
plant. 

DETROIT—Bradley Machinery Co. 
plant at 211 Joseph Campau avenue has 
sustained damages by fire. 

DETROIT—American Asbestos Prod- 
ucts Co., 5701 Davison avenue, has plans 
by Lyndon & Smith, 13700 Woodward 


ENING, SIZING AND POLISHING MACHINES 


For 
Round Bars, 
Tubes, Wire, Tubular 
and Round Bar 
Products 


Speed © Precision « Safely ° Capacity 
Medart Smavroc alloy Rolls in Medart Timken 


bearings—precision adjustments—Timken equip- 
ped enclosed driving gear unit—rugged con- 


oe 


- ay 


struction for 24-hour mill duty—capacity ranges 


from “s"' to 9’ diameters. 


THE MEDART COMPANY 
3520 DeKalb Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 





NICHOLSON 


to the oil burners. 


operation. 


our catalog No. 140. 








It is axiomatic that an open hearth furnace 
functions no better than its valves; that’s why 


it will pay you to investigate ...... 


CONTROL VALVES 
FOR OPEN HEARTH FURNACES 


This valve is popular on open hearths to alternate the flow of oil and steam 
It is a valve that stands up under rough treatment and 
gives long, trouble-free service because it is designed and made for faithful 
Also make valves suitable for operating air, steam, water or oil 
cylinders on pressures up to 300 Ibs. For complete information and engineering 
data on this and other valves (foot, solenoid and motor operated) write for 


LOW - PRICE CONTROL VALVE 


a This 3-and 4-way style J lever operated valve for air and oil pressures 
up to 125 Ibs. has been designed to meet the demand for a low- 
priced air and oil valve for operating cylinders. You will read 
all about it in our catalog No. 140. 











OTHER NICHOLSON PRODUCTS: 

Nicholson welded floats, piston and weight operated traps. Flexible couplings, 
expanding mandrels, arbor presses, compression shaft couplings, steam elimi- 
nators and separators. Compressed air traps. 


W. H. NICHOLSON & COMPANY 


177 OREGON ST., 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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avenue, Highland Park, for one-story 
factory, costing $45,000. 


DETROIT—American Metal Products 
Co., 5959 Linsdal avenue, has let contract 
to Bryant & Detwiler Co., 2304 Penobscot 





Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 131 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 132 in this issue. 





building, for one-story factory addition. 
Giffels & Vallet, 1000 Marquette building, 
engineers. 


DETROIT—Impression Die Co., 4672 
Bellevue, has let contract to F. H. Martin 
Construction Co., 955 East Jefferson, for 
an addition to its shop. Pollmar, Ropes 
& Lundy, Detroit, architects. 


DETROIT—Detroit Gauge Co. has been 
incorporated to manufacture gauges, 
dies and tools. Paul E. Duckworth, 20510 
West Warren avenue, correspondent. 


DETROIT — Echweitzer Engineering 
Inc., 6000 Beniteau avenue, has been or- 
ganized to design and manufacture 
special machinery and equipment. John 
von Rosen, 667 Edison avenue, corre- 
spondent. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Roger Allen, 
architect, is completing plans for a 
power house addition at Central State 
Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


SAGINAW, MICH.—Wilcox-Rich divi- 
sion of Eaton Mfg. Co. plans construction 
of plant addition. Estimated cost, includ- 
ing equipment, $465,235. George S. Rider 
Co., Terminal tower, Cleveland, architect. 

WYANDOTTE, MICH.—DuPont Co. 
Inc. has asked bids for one and two- 
story warehouse, factory and administra- 
tion building. Cost about $100,000. 


Massachusetts 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., construction depart- 
ment, Union Bank building, Pittsburgh, 
will build two-story, 82 x 284-foot factory 
L replacement here. Estimated cost 
$75,000. 


New York 


BUFFALO Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Inc., 344 Vulean street, has awarded con- 
tract to H. F. Stimm Co., Ellicott Square 
building, for 50 x 200-foot plant addition, 
Estimated cost $40,000. 

FORT EDWARD, N. Y.—General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., will build 
factory here 


NEW YORK—Inventool Mfg. Co. Inc. 
has been incorporated to manufacture 
tools and metal products of all kinds. 
Joseph A. Michel, 38 Park Row, New 
York, representative. 

NEW YORK—tTracy Tool Machine Co. 
Inc. has been incorporated with 200 
shares of no par value. Wilfred A. Walte- 
made, 521 Fifth avenue, representative. 


New Jersey 


GARFIELD, N. J.—Heyden Chemical 
Corp., 290 River road, has let contract to 
J. H. Steele & Sons, 48 Second street, 
Paterson, N. J., for one-story, 40 x 60- 
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SMITH OIL & REFINING CO. - Industrial Oils Div. - 1104 Kilburn - ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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FREE! Contains Basic 


Engineering Information! 


This catalog will help you to cut power trans 

mission costs, select better flexible couplings, ‘and 
improve operation of machines! L-R Couplings 
require no lubrication—Many types and sizes. 
Write for catalog. 


LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO. 
4973 West Lake St. Chicago, Illinois 
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One of the Worlds largest Builders of Arc Welders 
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°K MONEL * TUNGSTEN 
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Let Raymond craftsmen help to 
select the proper material and 


design for your spring .... .« 
Call them in today ! 


RAYMOND. SPRINGS 


RAYMOND MEG. om CORRY, PA. 


December 8, 1941 







































We are DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS of 


SPECIAL MACHINERY, DIES, 
TOOLS, JIGS AND FIXTURES 


35 years of experience and many satisfied customers rep- 

* resent our qualifications. Our trained engineers will be 
glad to discuss your production machinery problems— 
without obligation. 








THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
QUES COLUMBUS. OHIO 












MAGNET 
OPERATION 


Available in sizes 
for up to 65” 
magnets and 
powered by Inter- 
national Harvester 
Engines. 


Write or ask for literature 


Here is an electric plant with self-starting equipment and remote control 
designed particularly for os operation. For locomotive cranes it will 
allow you to use larger magnets than now possible with steam-driven equip- 
ment. it will CUT your — Sil materially and increase handling ability 
at the same time. 


THE READY-POWER CO. 


3828 GRAND RIVER AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 













foot steel boiler house. Cost $40,000. 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 
Co., 1000 Clinton avenue, has plans by 
C. F. Dieffenbach, 84 Washington street, 
for one-story, 75 x 100-foot steel factory 
alterations and addition. Cost $50,000. 


NEWARK, N. J.—American Platinum 
Co., 231 New Jersey Railroad avenue, 
will build manufacturing building. Epple 
& Kahrs, 17 Washington street, archi- 
tects, 

NEWARK, N. J.—American Steel Cast- 
ings Co. has let contract for a pattern 
shop, machine shop and foundry addi- 
tions, to cost $200,000. 


PARLIN, N. J Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del., plans enlargement of 
facilities at plant here. 


UNIONVILLE, N, J.—Elastic Stop Nut 
Corp. has let contract for erection of 
manufacturing plant additions, 140 x 250 
feet and 40 x 260 feet, to cost about 
$150,000. 


WOODBRIDGE, N. J.—Colville Bros., 
Linden, N. J., have purchased the plant 
of the Anness Hollow Tile Co. here, con- 
taining 10,000 square feet of floor space. 


Ohio 


ASHTABULA, O.—American Fork & 
Hoe Co, has awarded contract to Ashta- 
bula Industrial Corp. for one-story steel 
manufacturing unit, to cost $50,000. 


CLEVELAND Cleveland Graphite 
gronze Co. has authorization from De- 
fense Plant Corp. to purchase $1,393,647 
worth of machinery and equipment, to be 
installed in the company’s § $3,000,000 
plant nearing completion at 16800 St. 
Clair avenue 

CLEVELAND—Black Boring Machine, 
1909 Luther avenue, will manufacture 
new jig-type boring machine in plant 
now under construction at 1400 East 
222nd street, Euclid, O. 


CLEVELAND Cleveland Automatic 
Machine Co., 2269 Ashland road, is asking 
bids for 47 x 160-foot, 21 x 120-foot and 
47 x 60-foot steel factory additions, all 
one-story. Estimated cost $75,000. C. B. 
Rowley & Associates, Keith building, 
architects, and F. Eroskey, 7829 Euclid 
avenue, engineer. (Noted Oct. 27). 


COLUMBIANA, O. Rubber 


National 


Autographic Register 


Machinery Co., Railroad street, will ex- 
pand facilities by remodeling and alter- 
ing the building it recently purchased. 


HAMILTON, O.—General Machinery 
Corp. plans erection of factory building 
for manufacture of diese! engines. 


MASSILLON, O.—Tyson Roller Bearing 
Corp. is having plans prepared for a 10,- 
500-square foot addition to its factory 
building. 


WILLOUGHBY, O.—Ohio Rubber Co., 
Robert Keach, purchasing agent, is start- 
ing $90,000 factory building. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL.—American 
Locomotive Co. plant here, idle for a 
number of years, will be remodeled at 
cost of about $500,000, and put in opera- 
tion in 1942 for manufacture of defense 
goods. Defense Plant Corp. is financing 
the work. 


CHICAGO—John Wood Mfg. Co. Inc., 
maker of steel tanks, 4435 South West- 
ern avenue, has preliminary plans for a 
plant 40 x 400 feet, to cost about $100,000. 


CHICAGO—Frisch Steel Products Co., 
231 South LaSalle street, has been in- 
corporated with 2000 shares of common 
stock by P. Frisch, D. Frisch and S. 
Morgan. Correspondent: Charles 73 
Adams, 231 South LaSalle street. 


DECATUR, ILL.—A. E. Steley Mfg. Co., 
E. K. Scheiter, vice president, plans to 
build corn and soybean oil refinery, cost- 
ing $150,000. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—Alloy Castings Inc., 
Beacon street, has been incorporated 
with 300 shares of common stock by A. F. 
Ahlstrand, P. V. Hogland, and A. O. 
Ahlstrand, to operate a foundry and ma- 
chine shop. Correspondent: Alf O. Ahl- 
strand, Rockford. 


Indiana 


EAST CHICAGO, IND.—Defense Plant 
Corp. has authorized expenditure of $5,- 
493,487 to build and equip an ordnance 
equipment plant here to be operated by 
Continental Roll & Steel Foundry Co. 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Tokheim Oil 
Tank & Pump Co., 1602 Wabash avenue, 
plans one-story plant addition, costing 
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$175,000, including equipment. 


Alabama 


ALEXANDER CITY, ALA.—Coosa Cas- 
siterite Corp., Charles A. Dean, president, 
P. O. box 445, Alexander City, plans erec- 
tion of flake graphite mill, near present 
tin operations in Coosa county. 


Maryland 


WHITEFORD, MD.—Staso Milling Co., 
C. McCann, superintendent, will rebuild 
plant recently destroyed by fire. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, will 
open bids Dec. 12, schedule 9533, diesel 
electric propelling plant, machinery and 
control equipment, spare parts and tools, 
delivery Annapolis, Md.; schedule 9591, 
diesel generator sets, spare parts, tools 
and wrenches, delivery Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
schedule 9566, four gasoline engine 
driven truck cranes, delivery Key West, 
Fla.; Dec. 16, schedule 9534, 4500 steel 
barrels, delivery San Diego, Calif., and 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. 


Kentucky 


HAZARD, KY.—Public Service Com- 
mission has granted permit to Kentucky- 
West Virginia Power Co. for $4,000,000 
enlargement of plant. (Noted Oct. 13). 


LAWRENCEBURG, KY. — Fox Creek 
Rural Electric Co-operative, Roy Yard, 
superintendent, will construct approxi- 
mately 368 miles of rural lines, costing 
$360,000. 


OWENTON, KY.—Owen County Rural 
Electric Co-operative, Chester Roland, 
superintendent, plans to construct ap- 
proximately 650 miles of rural lines, 
costing $732,000. 

TYRONE, KY.—Public Service Com- 
mission has issued permit to Kentucky 
Utilities Co., Lexington, Ky., Washington 
Reed, vice president, for construction of 
a $4,000,000 plant. (Noted Sept. 1). 


Florida 


SEBRING, FLA.—City council has ap- 
proved project to double capacity of 
municipal light and power plant. Ap- 
proximate cost $131,000, including pur- 
chase of machinery and generating equip- 
ment. WPA has allotted $65,000. 

TAMPA, FLA.—RFC has authorized 
loan of $30,000 to Southern Erecting & 
Engineering Co. for expansion. 


Mississippi 


MERRIMAC, MISS.—War Department 
plans construction of explosive plant 
here to be known as the Badger Ordnance 
Works. 


North Carolina 


DURHAM, N. C.—Defense Plant Corp. 
has authorized an increase in its contract 
with Wright’s Automatic Tobacco Pack- 
ing Machine Co. for additional facilities 
for plant, from $500,000 to $600,000, to 
manufacture ordnance equipment, 


Tennessee 


FAYETTEVILLE, TENN.—REA has al- 
lotted $164,000 to Lincoln County Electric 
Corp. to finance construction of 166 miles 
of rural transmission lines to serve 717 
customers. 


Oklahoma 
PRYOR, OKLA.—DPW has approved 


application of city for funds to finance 
construction of sanitary sewers and sew- 
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CERTIFIED STEELS 


Over 10,000 kinds, shapes, sizes 


service. Write for Stock List. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. Steel Service 
plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Philudelphia, Jersey City, Boston. 
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age disposal plant estimated to cost 


$250,000. Rex Collins, McAlester, Okla., 


consulting engineer. 
Minnesota 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN.—City, Miles 
S. Cooper, director of purchases, is tak- 
ing bids to Dec. 16, on piping work, 
auxiliary boiler and engine room equip- 
ment and miscellaneous work for power 
plant at state hospital. Toltz, King & 
Day, 1509 Pioneer building, St. Paul, en- 
gineers. 

GREENWALD, MINN.—WPA has al- 
lotted $28,793 to the village, M. C. Mader, 
clerk, to aid financing construction of 
sewer system and sewage disposal plant. 
Ealy G. Briggs, 1955 University avenue, 
St. Paul, consulting engineer. 


WASECA, MINN.-—City, L. E. Peterson, 
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clerk, has submitted plans to WPA for 
approval of construction of sewage dis- 
posal plant and extensions to cost $65,- 
000. Toltz, King & Day, 1509 Pioneer 
building, St. Paul, engineers. 


Texas 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—REA has al!- 
lotted $1,000,000 to Brazos River Trans- 
mission Electric Co-operative to finance 
construction of generating and transmis- 
sion facilities. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Texas Pipe & Sup- 
ply Co., 1720 Maury street, will soon 
start work on $15,000 addition to plant. 
Leonard Gabert, 1315 Bell, architect. 


Kansas 


LINDSBORG, KANS.—City, E. W. Jern- 
berg, mayor, will hold an election to 
vote on issuing $51,000 bonds to finance 
installation of a new engine-generator 
unit. Plan for issuing $105,000 for new 
engines was defeated Oct. 7. 


North Dakota 


MILNOR, N. DAK.—R. S. R. Electric 
Co-operative, R. G. Harens, co-ordinator, 
is preparing plans and will take bids soon 
on construction of 240 miles of rural 
transmission lines. Banister Engineering 
Co., 1586 University avenue, St. Paul, 
consulting engineer. Estimated cost 
$167,000. 


Nebraska 


BATTLE CREEK, NEBR.—Madison 
County Rural Public Power district, Al- 
fred H. Lewis, superintendent, will take 
bids Dec. 15 on constructing 363 miles of 
transmission lines. H. S. Nixon, Grain 
Exchange building, Omaha, Nebr., con- 
sulting engineer. 


Iowa 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA Wincharger 
Corp., Robert F. Weinig, vice president 
and general manager, plans to spend ap- 
proximately $250,000 for plant expansion 
to provide facilities for manufacture of 
airplane dynamotors. 


Utah 


HATCH, UTAH—REA has se allotted 
$213,000 to Garkane Power Association, 
Robert A. Middleton, superintendent, to 
finance construction of 205 miles of rural 
transmission lines to serve 727 customers, 
and $140,000 for construction of gencrat- 
ing plant. 


California 


ALAMEDA, CALIF.—General Engineer- 
ing & Drydock Co., 1807 Clement avenue, 
plans erection of welding shop, to cost 
approximately $40,000. 


BAYSHORE CITY, CALIF.—H. M. Pitt 
Jr., 884 Chestnut street, San Francisco, 
is completing plans for chemical plant. 
Estimated cost $40,000. 


INGLEWOOD, CALIF.—Madill Co. will 
build machine shop 110 x 178 feet at 729 
South Redondo boulevard, at cost of 
$20,000. 


SANTA MONICA, CALIF.—Douglas 
Aircraft. Co. Ine. will build two machine 
shops, each 75 x 100 feet, and a third 
one, 60 x 100 feet. Total cost estimated 
at $128,000. 

VAN NUYS, CALIF.—Plans are being 
prepared for construction of a factory 
building on a 54-acre site here for Timm 
Aircraft Corp., 8055 Woodley avenue, 
Van Nuys. Estimated cost $100,000. 


Washington 


SEATTLE—Washington Iron Works, 
1500 Sixth avenue South, plans to make 
alterations to its plant. 


SEATTLE—National Steel Co., 425 
Frontenac street, will build an addition 
to its plant, 24 x 40 feet. William J. Jones 
is architect. 


Canada 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C.—Pacific 
Veneer Co. will build addition and install 
new equipment to cost about $60,000. 


OCEAN FALLS, 8B. C.—Pacific Mills 
Ltd. will erect addition to bleached 
sulphite mill here and install new equip- 
ment, at cost of about $585,000. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Carl Guss, 164 
Isobel street, has purchased site on Elgin 
street here and plans erection of ma- 
chine shop to cost, with equipment, 
about $40,000. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Canadian Westing- 
house Co. Ltd.,-288 Sanford avenue, will 
build an addition to the West End lamp 
plant, 4 stories, 70 x 200 feet, to cost 
about $150,000, with equipment, Hutton 
& Souter, architects, Pigott building, are 
receiving bids for construction work. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—National Steel Car 
Corp. Ltd., Kenilworth avenue, has pur- 
chased property in the Saltfleet township 
area, and a plant addition will be erected 
to cost $500,000, with equipment. 


KITCHENER, ONT.—Sehl Engineering 
Co., 71 Mill street, will erect machine 
shop, 80 x 80 feet, to cost, with equip- 
ment, about $25,000. General contract 
awarded to Ball Bros. Ltd., 49 King 
street East. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Canadian General 
Electric Co. Ltd., 212 King street West, 
will build addition to foundry at Royce 
and Lansdowne avenue, to cost $55,000, 
equipment extra, and nas given general 
contract to A. W. Robertson Co., 5” Bloor 
street West. 


TORONTO, ONT.—United Steel Corp., 
58 Pelham avenue, will build foundry to 
cost $25,000, equipment extra, and has 
given general contract to William Ed- 
wards, 337 Rusholme road. 


HALIFAX, N. S.—Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply, H. H. Turnbull, secre- 
tary, Ottawa, Ont., has let general con- 
tract to Foundation Maritime Ltd., 1538 
Sherbrooke street West, Montreal, Que., 
for construction of workshop and other 
additions to H. M. C. drydock here, to 
cost about $300,000. 


JOLIET, QUE.—Joliette Steel Co. Ltd., 
Laval street, is completing arrange- 
ments for installation of new electric 
furnace and transformers, to cost about 
$30,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Farand & Delorme 
Ltd., subsidiary of United Steel Corp., 
385 St. Martin street, has started work 
in connection with plant addition to cost 
about $100,000. Foundation Co. of Canada 
Ltd., 1538 Sherbrooke street West, has 
general contract. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co. Ltd., 621 Craig street West, 
will start work immediately in erection 
of plant addition to cost $65,000. Founda- 
tion Co. of Canada Lfti., 1538 Sherbrooke 
street West, has general contract. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Vickers 
Ltd., Maisonneuve, has called bids 
through T. Pringle & Son Ltd., 485 McGill 
street, for construction of boiler plant 
to cost about $1,000,000, with equipment. 


ROCK ISLAND, QUE.—Union Twist 
Drill Co. Ltd., will build two-story, 41 x 
52-foot addition to Butterfield division 
plant, to cost about $25,000, equipment 
extra. J. J. Shea & Co., 660 St. Catharine 
street West, Montreal, has general con- 
tract. 


SASKATOON, SASK.—J. East Iron 
Works, Avenue “C’’, is having plans pre- 
pared for addition to foundry to cost 
about $35,000, including equipment. 
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That’s the Output Record of 
this Crushing Plant . . . and It’s 
Been Powered by One Lo-Main- 
tenance Motor for 20 Tough Years 
Without a Single Motor Failure. 


THE AIR IN A BUSY CRUSHING 
MILL is thick with abrasive, motor- 
clogging, limestone dust. It’s one of the 
toughest places for a motor to perform! 


Yet every operating day for 20 years 
this 400 hp — 440 rpm Lo-Maintenance 
Motor has been driving all the equip- 
plant of the 


Petoskey tg ee Cement Co. through 


ment in the crushing 


a common line shaft ... 


Without a single break in its depend- 
able performance, it’s been turning out 
an average of 1800 tons of crushed lime- 
stone every operating day in every month 
of every year — altogether enough stone 





Cr- 


Sup 


highway around i 


the moon/%, 


to build a four lane, concrete super- 


highway around the moon! 


That’s the kind of money-saving, 
dependable motor performance Lo- 


Maintenance Motors are giving in thou- 


country eee 


It’s full measure performance — more 
. based 


on such outstanding features as inde- 


than just a rated horsepower . . 


structible rotor, distortionless stator, high 










DRIVING ALL THE EQUIPMENT 
in the crushing plant of the Petoskey 
Portland Cement Co., Petoskey, Michi- 
gan, through a common line shaft, 
this 400 HP Lo-Maintenance Motor has 
been giving full-duty, low cost serv- 
ice for 20 years without a let-down! 


carbon steel frame, no stint or skimp in 
materials or workmanship. 

If you want motor performance like 
this in your plant, call the engineer in 
the district office near you, or write 


Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wis. A 1422 


© ALLIS-CHALMERS LO-MAINTENANCE MOTORS - 


A COMPLETE LINE FOR EVERY PURPOSE.. 


-ONE-HALF HORSEPOWER AND UP 





Our Privilege 


® One war ago, today, in the April 
12, 1917 issue of Sree (then /ron 
Trade Review) this was the open 
ing sentence on the first editorial 
page: 

A spirit of patriotic serv- 
ice has enveloped the iron 
and steel industry and at this 
time all other considerations 
have been subordinated to it. 


Now, and for the duration—how- 
ever long and grueling it may be— 
the editors of Sree. are determined 
to continue to give you the most 
complete and accurate information 
within their power. Necessarily cer- 
tain production figures and other 
data will have to be withheld but 
the strength of American production 
will rest to a large degree on the 
quick and accurate dissemination ol 
essential information. And STeEEx 
most ardently agrees with our Presi 
dent that to be able to help do that 
job well, it is most decidedly a priv 
lege. 


The Home Front 


M One of the local department 
stores has for several years played 
Christmas carols throughout the 
holiday season three times each day. 
The entire store is darkened except 
for the Christmas decorations and 
loud speakers carry the music on 
every floor. Last Monday the store 
had to announce the discontinuance 
of the carols for a few days at least. 
With the store crowded with moth 
ers shopping for holiday gifts, clerks 
and shoppers alike stood still while 
the strains of “Peace on Earth, 
Good Will to Men” swept from floor 
to floor. Tears dropped from many 
a cheek and soon hundreds of 
women and men were sobbing un- 
ashamed. Yes—we hate war, but 
we will win through to victory. 


Reader Interest 


@ There are several ways to deter- 
mine to what extent a publication 





oe 
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is geiting read, how important it is 
to its subscribers and what real use 
they make of it each week. Reader 
surveys, reader preference tests, etc. 
are all good indications if properly 
conducted but without a doubt the 
real picture comes from the spon- 
taneous requests and inquiries re- 
sulting from the week to week edi- 
torial job in the paper itself. 

Here, for example, is what R. C. 
Pruitt tells us happened in connec- 
tion with the article on quick an- 
nealing of high-carbon, high-chro- 
mium die steels which he and Mr. 
B. L. Robinson wrote for Sreet, 
July 9 of this year: 


The story in STEEL drew 
over two hundred letters, 
brought us visitors from elev- 
en concerns out of the state, 
and even now we continue to 
get letters such as one just in 
this morning from California. 
And in no case were there 
letters from other than the 
important members of a rec- 
ognized firm. That story as 
regards the power of the 
press is certainly no lie. 


That, 


hoof. 


is reader interest on the 


Warehouse Prices 


@ We feel sure you will be interest- 
ed in the following reply by E. C. 
Kreutzberg to a letter from one of 
our good readers inquiring as to 
why they are frequently being 
quoted practically double Sreet’s 
warehouse prices: 


The warehouse prices which 
we are publishing are those be- 
ing paid on the great majority 
of _ current purchases. Of 
course we must be realistic; we 
do know that costs are mount- 
ing and it 1s the disposition of 
companies here and there to 
take advantage of the situation 
but these cases are in the 
minority and we do not recog- 
nize these premium prices as 
market prices nor do we wish 
to encourage any of our read- 


ers to pay these unwarranted 
prices. 

OPA has this matter under 
careful consideration, and you 
can help, and thus participate in 
our country’s effort to prevent 
disastrous inflation, by writing 
OPA on each occasion when 
you are asked to pay a price 
that is higher than the price we 
are quoting on that product. In 
writing to Washington address 
your reports as follows: Mr. 
Roswell Whitman, Executive, 
Steel Price Section, Office of 
Price Administration, Tempor- 
ary Building D, Independence 
Ave. and 4th St., Washington, 
B.¢, 


Reprints Available 


@ Requests for reprints and a con- 
tinuous flow of congratulatory let- 
ters on E, L. Shaner’s weekly edi- 
torials in STEEL are just one indica- 
tion of how they’re getting read and 
thought about each week.. More im- 
portant still is hearing them quoted 
and seeing them reprinted in house- 
organs and trade publications all 
through the industry. Reprints are 
available each’ week’ at’ very ‘nominal 
prices from the Readers Service De- 
partment. 


Still At It 


@ Are America’s veteran machines 
doing their duty in this war? We'll 
say they are. Witness the follow- 
ing excerpt from a letter by Guy 
Hubbard, Sreet’s machine tool ed- 
itor, to a hurry-up call from a de- 
fense plant: 


This answers your inquiry 
as to a source of repair parts 
for your planer, Windsor 
Manufacturing Co. manufac- 
tured this machine between 
1865 and 1870. That com- 
pany changed its name to 
Jones, Lamson & Co, in 1870 
and was the direct forerun- 
ner of the present Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co. of 
Springfield, Vt. 
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